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PREFACE 


The conventional way of interpreting philosophical texts and ideas 
is within heuristic frameworks defined by the well-established cri- 
terion of periodisation. Ancient philosophy is considered within 
the borders of its own context and so are medieval, modern and 
contemporary philosophy. But there is another way to do his- 
tory of philosophy: explore the development of notions and con- 
ceptual shifts spanning particular time periods and socio-cultural 
contexts. This means to focus on the recurrent manifestation and 
transformation of key ideas within shifting networks of meaning, 
rather than the more restricted study of individual authors and 
texts. 

Two opposed ideas, or rather existential positions, run through 
the history of Western thought and resurface in various forms 
and manifestations. One is that man may apprehend god/truth by 
means of his own natural disposition and faculties. This is the 
belief that social and epistemic truths are cognisable, that man 
may access the ultimate foundation of reality by utilising inherent 
intellectual gifts. This entails man’s being actually or potentially 
capable of attaining godlikeness or moral perfection, and of real- 
ising or approximating a perfectly just politeta. This conviction 
about human perfectibility has its roots in one interpretation of 
Plato’s epistemology and political philosophy (see for example 
Republic 532a—b; Timaeus 90b—d) and became the hallmark of the 
philosophy of the Enlightenment and the project of modernity. 

There is acontrary position, which appears in various guises: any 
philosophical, religious or political project claiming to access truth 
by investing unlimited confidence in human powers is destined to 
degenerate into either intellectual hubris/sin, or totalitarianism, or 
both. This persuasion is commonly associated with the Judaeo- 
Christian world-view that acknowledges the limitations of human 
nature and prioritises divine revelation. Godlikeness becomes an 
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issue of spiritual illumination, grace and experiential, rather than 
cognitive, contact with god/truth. Consequently, it is not the reifi- 
cation within history of any secular utopia but the return to a 
spiritual homeland that emerges as the desired and feasible end. 

There is a caveat. Often the polarity between these existen- 
tial positions can be nuanced or even diminished; for example, 
Friedrich Nietzsche attacked Platonic optimism and utopianism, 
while also hammering Judaeo-Christian aspirations. As he saw 
it, both are offspring of a single error, namely man’s fallacious 
tendency to idolise or make an absolute of concepts, be it the 
Idea of the Good or god. This said, a case can be made that from 
the viewpoint of the history of ideas the tension between a pri- 
marily pagan/modern and a Judaeo-Christian position refers to 
antagonistic ideal-types or paradigms and, moreover, that this ten- 
sion broadly construed signifies an unresolved schism deep within 
Western intellectual identity. 

This book explores the clash between these two blueprint ideas 
of thinking about man, god, the world and politeia in a crucial, 
albeit under-studied, period: the late Byzantine fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It focuses on an unconventional man whose 
enduring legacy appears to have developed underground: Geor- 
gios Gemistos Plethon. Often considered among the founders of 
modern esotericism, Plethon continuously stimulated the interest 
of uneasy spirits ranging from Marsilio Ficino, Thomas More and 
John Dee to Giacomo Leopardi and Ezra Pound. This book argues 
that Plethon’s radical Platonism exemplifies the pagan origins of 
modern epistemological optimism and utopianism. But it also deals 
with the process that led into Plethon’s philosophical and political 
radicalism. Part of the background is the intellectual civil war that 
erupted between the Roman Orthodox theology of Gregory Pala- 
mas and Byzantine humanism in the fourteenth century, though the 
beginnings of the confrontation were much earlier. (In this book 
the term “Roman Orthodox’ is used more or less interchangeably 
with the anachronistic modern coinage ‘Byzantine’. The Byzan- 
tines defined themselves as Romans of the Eastern Empire. See 
pr4, n.8.) 

My primary interest has been to bring to light two alterna- 
tive intellectual constellations, two competing world-views that 
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transcend conventional periodisation in the history of philosophy. 
To be sure, the pagan Platonic paradigm represented by Plethon 
clashed with Christianity (Hesychast and Thomist) in a particu- 
Jar historical context. Still, the philosophical hallmarks of each 
have deep roots in the pagan—Christian confrontation in late an- 
tiquity and extensions into modernity. Plethon’s pagan Platonism 
and the Christian Orthodoxy of his time are manifestations of 
trans-historical paradigms, which issue in philosophically irrec- 
oncilable intellectual and spiritual identities assumed by different 
agents throughout the history of ideas. | 

In this regard, I believe that it is time to abandon the anti- 
essentialist or anti-foundationalist (in reality relativist) method- 
ological approaches that blur the boundaries between Hellenism 
and Christianity, and to return to a realist perspective. 

This does not necessarily amount to the hypostatisation or reifi- 
cation of Hellenism and Christianity. Max Weber warned against 
the danger of seeing ideas as a ‘true’ reality, which ostensibly oper- 
ates outside history. The ‘pagan’ Platonic ideal-type is a mental 
construct that embraces a set of metaphysical, theological, moral 
and hermeneutical views, inclinations and contentions, some of 
which may be absent from Proclus, while present in Plethon — or 
vice versa. Historical descriptions and ideal-types such as Platon- 
ism and Christianity do not strictly or necessarily contain the same 
conceptual contents in all their manifestations. They are causal 
schemata referring to existential positions. Thus, I do not contend 
that pagan or Christian ideal-types are ahistorical. However, they 
can, and in my view should, be seen as referring to real modes of 
being, even if they are never fully exemplified or exhausted within 
social and cultural phenomena. 

Christian theologians, philosophers and intellectuals in late 
antiquity and Byzantium certainly thought about Christianity and 
Hellenism in realist terms: as possessing an essential core or 
inalienable meaning. To study these essentialist world-views and 
the texts in which they are contained by adopting a relativist non- 
essentialist standpoint, as is commonly done in recent scholarship, 
means never to take Christian intellectuals, philosophical pagans 
and other intellectuals at their word, to assume, in effect, that 
they were not the persons they thought themselves to be. The 
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intellectual and religious identities which Christians such as Gre- 
gory of Nyssa and Gregory Palamas or pagans such as Proclus 
and Plethon gave themselves should not be thought of as unreal 
and should not be dissolved into constantly shifting, umpersonal 
collective discourses. 

This book was written in Cambridge. I am grateful to the British 
Academy for the award of a post-doctoral fellowship and to the 
Faculty of Classics, University of Cambridge, for hosting this 
project. Iam indebted in many different ways to Malcolm Schofield 
and David Sedley for their encouragement and feedback. Anthony 
Kaldellis read an early draft of this book and made incisive com- 
ments of rare acuteness. Dr Constantin Macris provided excellent 
feedback at the closing stages. Thanks are due to Michael Sharp 
and Jan Chapman for expert advice and valuable assistance in 
preparing this manuscript for publication. Finally, I am grateful to 
Peter Garnsey for initially encouraging me to work on Plethon and 
for his intellectual and personal support over the years. 

This book is for my friends. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Plethon and the notion of paganism 


Plato’s escape from Athos 


In November 1382 the maverick Manuel Palaiologos (1350-142 5), 
future emperor of the Byzantine Empire, defied the policy of his 
father, Emperor John V, and devoted all his energy to the cause 
of defending Thessaloniki against the Turks. The young Manuel 
waged war and defended the city for no less than four and a half 
years. His mentor at the time was Demetrios Kydones (c. 1323- 
1397/8), translator of Aquinas, statesman and diplomat, Platonis- 
ing philosopher and critic of the Orthodox establishment, a key 
man in late Byzantine intellectual history and among the first 
to sound the alarm when the Ottoman forces occupied Gallipoli 
(Kallipolis), their first city in Europe. In the middle of these dra- 
matic circumstances Manuel and Kydones exchanged letters, one 
of which concerned an intriguing topic: the need to bring Plato 
back to life. | 

Kydones persistently asked Manuel to send him a manuscript 
held in Mount Athos. In Manuel’s witty letter from Thessaloniki 
a Plato redivivus appears grateful finally to flee from Athos to 
Constantinople. Among the monks Plato was like a corpse, says 
Manuel. Kydones is the man who will redeem the philosopher 
from the hands of these monks to whom he does not belong (avap- 
UOOTOS): 


What you were so fondly requesting you have, your Plato. But we like to think 
that there is nothing strange in presenting the man as a gift to you. Actually, he 
has just as much reason to express his gratitude to us as you do on receiving 
him, that is, if one subscribes to his teaching that a living thing is better than 
a non-living thing. Now, something which does not move or act or speak could 
never be properly called alive in any sense at all. This, in fact, has been his 
condition for many years, since he did not fit in with the monks, who have long 
ago renounced worldly wisdom. But you now bring him to life and make him 
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active again, and it is I who am the cause of this. (Manuel Pal. Ep. 3.1—9; trans 
Dennis) 


Oddly then, amidst military turmoil and eschatological scenarios 
regarding the collapse of an empire, the future emperor is con- 
cerned with the revival of Plato. But Kydones’ reply is even more 
intriguing. That letter, he writes, was like a dream in which he 
met a Plato brought back to life, moving and talking, in fact re- 
surrected through Manuel’s words.’ Kydones has no trust in the 
monks either. Here they are compared to the tyrant Dionysius of 
Syracuse, the man who sold off Plato, and Manuel is urged to 
redeem the son of Ariston. Kydones concludes with a significant 
sentence: apparently there are people ready to welcome a revived 
Plato and to listen attentively to what he would have to say: 


By god, translate words into deeds and hasten to liberate the son of Ariston 
[Plato] from many Dionysiuses. For Athos is certainly not treating him more 
gently now than did Sicily, and perhaps they intend to sell him twice as the tyrant 
did... Now, if you approach them [the monks] in a mild manner, they will call 
the transaction a sacrilege and will feign indignation. But if it is the emperor who 
demands it, and they realize there is no refusing, then you will see these men, 
who are now intransigent, giving in and thanking you for having asked. Only 
be insistent with these men, and you will soon have us see this old man [Plato] 
crossing not only Charybdis, but also the Aegean, and easily return to Athens, 
among men who are his friends and are in a position to understand what he is 
saying. (Dem. Kyd. Ep. 276.19-31)? 


Kydones is precise. The time is ripe for Plato’s voice to be heard 
again. To this end, political authority should be used in order to 
liberate Plato from certain men who are unfit to understand philo- 
sophy, unfriendly towards imperial sovereignty and who obvi- 
ously do not think much of ancient philosophy. Kydones finally 
received his Plato. Regretfully the manuscript was in a horrible 
state.? This truly shocked him and brought tears to his eyes. And 


Dem. Kyd. Ep. 276.5-15 Loenertz: kal o¥ Tov 1réAan Keipevov Tois Adyols dvéoTtHoas. 
Trans. Dennis in n. 2 to Manuel Pal. Ep. 3, with modifications. For the background to 
these letters see also Tinnefeld (2005)182-3. 

The book arrived ‘all soaked through, all torn, the outside in disarray, the inside shrunk, 
dark stains all over, and in such a state that you would never have recognised it’ (Dem. 
Kyd. Ep. 259.1-8). 
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yet Kydones was deeply appreciative of the efforts of his student. 
Appa rently Manuel ‘promised his friendship if they [the monks} 

ave it to him and threatened with his enmity uf they refused; 
finally, just to do me a favour, he endured dangers’.* It is thus 
how the son of Ariston was saved ‘for us’ and escaped ‘prison 
and fetters and tyrants (eipk thy Kal Seopa Kai Tupavvous)’, albeit 
bearing clear marks of his misadventures. 

One wonders: how could some monks be so powerful as to cause 
such trouble to a future emperor and toa star of the Byzantine intel- 
lectual firmament? Chapter 2 deals with the intellectual and reli- 
gious identity of these people. Here it is sufficient to recall Sathas. 
Writing of Psellos’ unhappy sojourn in a monastery in Bithynia, 
Sathas observes that the son of Ariston was occasionally seen as 
the ‘Greek Satan’, whose name was enough to make monks spit 
on the ground and recite averting prayers.” Significantly, Kydones’ 
epistle to Manuel affirms that not only in Psellos’ time, but in late 
Byzantium too, there were others, eager to listen attentively to 
Plato’s voice. 

At the same time as Manuel agreed with Kydones that Plato 
deserved better than being left in the company of the monks 
of Mount Athos, Georgios Gemistos, the man who would soon 
achieve notoriety under the cognomen Plethon, was in his late 
twenties. Perhaps Kydones had already made the acquaintance of 
the young philosopher, or he was just about to. Either way, he 
could hardly imagine how far that young man would go in the 
direction of bringing Plato back to life. Plethon is the man who 
actually took the endeavour of resurrecting Platonic philosophy to 
its extreme consequences. 

It appears that Demetrios Kydones was one of Plethon’s early 
instructors in the study of Platonism. In an epistle to Bessarion, 
Plethon mentions the ‘wise Kydones’ as the man who showed 
him sometime in the past the complexity of Plato’s mathemat- 
ics in Book 8 of the Republic.® Plethon’s knowledge of Aquinas 


4 Dem. Kyd. Ep. 293.5860. 5 MB vol. 1y, Ixviii. 
© Cf. Pleth Ep. Bess. 2, Mohler ml 467.15-22; Resp. 546b-c; Woodhouse (1986) 22; 
Baloglou (1998: 25) suggests that around 1390 Plethon was a student of Kydones. 
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strengthens the assumption of an early association with Kydones 
and his circle.’ Further, we shall see that Demetrios’ political views 
anticipate Plethon’s model of sovereignty. One may reasonably 
infer that the young Plethon studied by the side of the established 
famous teacher of philosophy, though we do not know for how 
long and under what circumstances. 

Plethon’s relation to Manuel is clearer. Plethon was one of the 
chief intellectuals and advisors appointed to Manuel’s court in 
Mistra from early on and enjoyed the full support of the future 
Roman Orthodox emperor.® Plethon was aware of Manuel’s philo- 
sophical and political merits. He might have been aware too that 
Kydones had already discerned in that charismatic young man the 
personification of Plato’s philosopher-king.? 

A few decades after the incident involving the manuscript of 
Plato, Plethon repeated Kydones’ advice and asked Manuel to 
impose his authority upon ‘these men’. This time there was more 
at stake than a nice Plato manuscript to be enjoyed by elitist circles: 
the salvation of the Peloponnese from Ottoman occupation. Still, 
here too Plato is at the centre. In two Memoranda addressed respec- 
tively to Despot Theodore (Consilium ad despotam Theodorum, 
c. 1416) and Manuel (Oratio ad Manuelem Palaeologum, c. 1418) 
Plethon conveyed a radical socio-political reformist plan, one that 
was largely inspired by Plato and is suggestive of modern utopi- 
anism. 

Manuel does not appear to have considered implementing his 
advisor’s ideas. Plethon was not disillusioned. He continued to 
experiment with the spirit of Platonism, though in other ways. 
Since the publication of the seminal book on Plethon, Francois 
Masai’s Pléthon et le Platonisme de Mistra, the predominant 
opinion is that Plethon was the founder of a pagan cell or 


7 On Demetrios Kydones see Ryder (2010) 5-128; Tinnefeld (1981) 4-74. On Plethon and 
Thomism see Demetracopoulos (2004); (2006) 276-341. 

In this book the term ‘Roman Orthodox’ is used interchangeably with the established 
yet misleading term ‘Byzantine’. The terms ‘Byzantium’ and ‘Byzantine’ would be 
meaningless to ‘Byzantines’. The latter were the Romans of the Eastern Empire and they 
defined themselves as such. The modern coinage ‘Byzantium’ retrospectively designates 
Romania. See here Kaldellis (20074) 47. Current scholarship is slowly moving towards a 
terminological revision. See, for example, Bryer (2009) on the ‘Roman Orthodox world 
(1393-1492)’. 

? On the personality and life of Manuel see the classic study by Barker (19609). 
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brotherhood (dpaTtpia) operating in Mistra.*® Plethon’s magnum 
opus, the Nomoi, inspired by Plato’s Laws, contains the consti- 
tution for a utopian pagan city-state.'' The surviving fragments 
do not contain any appeal to imperial authorities, as do the two 
Memoranda. Nor do civil structures assume any role in the reali- 
sation of this new reformist programme. Instead, Plethon appears 
to have gone underground, turning to sectarianism as the proper 
vehicle for the spiritual and political regeneration of mankind. The 
Nomoi suggests that metaphysical as well as social-political truths 
are the business of an enlightened pagan cell or brotherhood rather 
than of established institutions. The Nomoi was cast into the fire 
and partially destroyed by Plethon’s dogged adversary, Georgios 
Gennadios Scholarios, the first Roman Orthodox patriarch under 
Ottoman rule. It has been argued that one version of another key 
work by Plethon, the idiosyncratic recension of and commentary 
on the Platonising Chaldean Oracles, was also part of the notori- 
ous manuscript, and that so was the short treatise Recapitulation 
of Zoroastrian and Platonic Doctrines."” 

Explaining his decision to destroy the Nomoi Scholarios 
observes that Plethon is an apostate who departed “from all Chris- 
tians’ in extending his study of Hellenism beyond the level of lexis 
and phone, in effect seeking in Hellenism much more than the 


(© The term phratria was used by Plethon’s opponent Scholartos. However, in Nomoi 
Plethon refers to his ‘brothers’ (phratores). See below, p. 390. Masai (1956: 300—14) 
considers John Argyropoulos, Bessarion, Michael Apostoles, Raoul Kabakes and other 
literati who later took up important roles in Italy as members of Plethon’s sect, A pioneer 
scholar of Plethon, Fritz Schultze, was one of the first to have made a strong case for a 
pagan ‘Sekt’ and ‘Bund’ led by Plethon. See here Schultze (1874) 53-5. 

The Nomoi originally comprised three books and 101 chapters. According to the table 
of contents Book J contained 31 chapters, Book 2 had 27 chapters and Book 3 had 
43 chapters. The last chapter is entitled ‘Epinomis’ after the work attributed to Plato. 
Chapter 6 from Book 2 on the notion of heimarmene was circulated independently 
during Plethon’s lifetime (De fato). Of the original 101 chapters only 21 survive, They 
extend to 130 pages in the edition of Charles Alexandre. Scholarios wrote that it took 
him four hours to go through the whole book (Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 
4.160.4—5: év Ooais TETTAPOIV SAals, EAayioTH LLG TUEpas Lopico, TO PIBAlov atrav 
em™mAGouev). On what this information might mean with regard to the original extent of 
the book and some speculations regarding the relation between the surviving Greek text 
and the original, see Monfasani (1992) 49-51. 

See the introduction by Tambrun to her edition of the Oracles chaldaiques, xiii; Tardieu 
(1980) 54. On the destruction of the Nomoi see below, Ch. 3. 
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aesthetic beauty of words: that is to say, spiritual guidance.'3 Othe 
powerful Orthodox rhetors and intellectuals also wrote invectives 
against Plethon. But Scholarios remains his first and philosophi- 
cally as well as theologically better-equipped enemy."4 

The Nomoi affair was not the first clash between Scholarios 
and Plethon; rather, that took place following Plethon’s seminal 
lectures On the Differences between Plato and Aristotle delivered 
in Florence in 1439. The call for a new reading of Plato and the 
attack on Aristotle in the Differences initiated a lively and long- 
standing debate regarding the relation between Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s philosophy that has been seen as announcing the end of the 
medieval theologico-philosophical epoch and the rise of anew way 
to do philosophy.*> This has numerous phases. The first involves 
Plethon’s work of 1439, Scholarios’ reply Against Plethon com- 
piled in or before 1444/5 and Plethon’s counter-attack Against 
Scholarios of around 1449.'° Italian Renaissance philosophers 
and Greeks in exile took up the task of continuing the debate 
on the merits and shortcomings of Platonism and Aristotelian- 
ism. The stars of this second phase are Plethon’s most illustrious 
student, Cardinal Bessarion, arguing against the ‘calumniators’ 
of Plato, and George of Trebizond arguing for Aristotle, against 
Plethon, and generally against all diAoGodotvtes or philotenebrae 


'3 Cf. Schol. Ad principessam Pelop., OC 4.152.30-2; Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 
4.160.25-35, 162.30. Matthew Kamariotes, Contra Pleth. 2 Reimarus also consid- 
ers Plethon as an apostate. For the meaning of this accusation and the ‘Plethon affair’ 
in general see below, pp. 141, 146. 

'4 The most detailed and nuanced study on Scholarios is by Blanchet (2008). Good recent 
scholarly work on his life and times include Tinnefeld (2002) 477—541 (with extensive 
bibliography on pages 536-41) and Livanos (2006) 9-69; Zeses (1988) provides a 
zealotic and enthusiastic portrait of Scholarios from the viewpoint of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

'S Couloubaritsis (2006) 143. In the epilogue to this book I argue that this interpretation is 

only partly correct: the Renaissance philosophers did not really follow up Plethon’s call 

to liberate Plato and Aristotle from the clerical hegemony of discourse. This move took 
place only during the early modern reaction to Renaissance theology. The Differences 

attracted from early on the interest of scholars; cf. Gass (1844) and J. W. Taylor (1921). 

Important studies on this text include Lagarde (1976) and Bargeliotes (1980). 

Scholarios wrote his reply after Constantine Palaiologos, at the time despot of Mistra, 

urged him to respond to the Differences. But Scholarios did not address the work to 

Plethon but rather to the latter’s student, the major Orthodox theologian and fervent anti- 

unionist Mark Eugenikos. In his turn, Plethon addressed his reply to Constantine and 

not to Scholarios. For the dating see Tinnefeld (2002) 482 n, 37, 484, 488. Woodhouse 

(1986: 283-307) provides a good summary of Plethon’s Against Scholarios in English, 
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Platonists.'’ One of Plethon’s later adversaries, Theodore of Gaza, 
Plethon’s student Michael Apostoles and Andronikos Kallistos 
participated in another heated debate stirred by the criticism of 
Aristotle’s notion of substance in the Differences and Bessarion’s 
nflammatory remarks."* | | 
Apparently Plethon’s version of Platonism earned him fervent 
enemies. But Plethon was also fortunate to have dear friends. 
Inspired by the epitaph Speusippus devoted to Plato (“the earth 
holds in its bosom this, the body of Plato, but his soul is equal in 
rank to the blessed gods’), ’? the following distichon written by Car- 
dinal Bessarion to honour his teacher encapsulates the admiration 
and respect that Plethon stirred among many of his contemporaries 


and students: 


3 


Doiav compat, puxt 8’ Gotea Peapyios ioxel 
Tlavtoins copins ceuvOTATOV TELEVOS, 


Georgios holds fast the earth with his body, the stars with his soul, 
Most venerable temple of all kinds of wisdom.*° 


Bessarion’s verses intend to convey a sense of stability, firmness 
and steadiness. This sharply contrasts with the hazy image of 
Plethon in modern bibliography. According to the latter, almost 
everything about Plethon is either arbitrary or elusive: the exact 
date and place of Georgios Gemistos’ birth;** his formative years 
and especially the purported sojourn in the Ottoman court, for 
some a peculiar place to study, for others an excellent choice for 
cutting-edge studies in the occult, interfaith discourse, medicine 
and philosophy; the role of a mysterious instructor, Elissaios, 
described by Scholarios as an Aristotelian Jew of Zoroastrian 


'7 See here Hankins (1990) 193-263; Monfasani (1976) 201-29; Todt (2006) 149-68; 

Schulz (1999) 22-32. But see Mohler’s note ad loc. on Bessarion’s eclectic tendencies 

in the short treatise Adversus Plethonem de Substantia (Mohler m1 148-50). See also 

Monfasani (2002) on the background of the Plato—Aristotle controversy and the role of 

Ficino, 

Mohler lr 148-203. 

Speus. fr. 87b Taran; Anth. Pal. 16.31 (trans. Paton); see Irmscher (1994) 188. 

*° Mohler mi 469; Fabricius, BG 102; Schultze (1874) 108. 

*1 Plethon was born between 1355 and 1360; on Plethon’s life and times see the good recent 
account by Neri (2010) 15-196; Woodhouse (1986); W. Blum (1988) 1-6; Tambrun 
(2006a) 35—51. For Plethon’s works see Neri (2010) 196-225, 
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background and polytheist inclinations;** the possibility that 
Plethon echoes the philosophy of the Persian mystic Suhrawardi?3 
and that he was acquainted with Ottoman mystics and reform- 
ers such as al-Bistami and Sheikh Bedreddin; the real meaning 
of the cognomen ‘Plethon’;”* the evidence that Gemistos served 
as a judge;*> the nature of his notorious paganism; the date and 
the circumstances under which Gennadios Scholarios committed 
Plethon’s manuscript to the flames. 

Mystery also surrounds Plethon’s reasons for opposing the union 
of the Churches in the Ferrara/Florence Council of 1438/9; his 
influence upon Greek and Italian contemporaries and his role as 
mentor of Greek émigré intellectuals such as Demetrios Raoul 
Kabakes and Cardinal Bessarion; the transmission of his Platon- 
ism among Renaissance intellectuals such as Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola;*’ the likely ‘cultural translation’ of his paganism into 


*? On Plethon’s sojourn in Ottoman territory, the identity of Elissaios, and the analogies 


between his reformism and the radical Islamic mystical and revolutionary movement of 
Sheikh Bedreddin, cf. Siniossoglou (2012); Gardette (2007c). 

*3 For a concise statement of the alleged link between the Oracles, Zoroaster, Suhrawardi 
and the Persian Magi see Tambrun (2006b). The thesis has been criticised by Hladky 
(2009) and (forthcoming). See also Siniossoglou (2012). 

*4 Scholarios (Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.160.25-32) notes the shift from ‘Gemistos’ 

to ‘Plethon’. According to Matthew Kamariotes (Contra Pleth. 2 Reimarus), Plethon’s 

intention to purify Hellenism is already evident in this metonymy: ‘Plethon’ is the purist 

version of the demotic ‘Gemistos’ (EAAnviKotepov S7Gev). See also Ellissen (1860) 2— 

3. On the other hand, Plethon’s follower Michael Apostoles hints at the resemblance 

between ‘Plethon’ and ‘Plato’ (see here Masai 1956: 384): avtds... Etaipos MAdtavi 

Kal OM@vuLos. Manuel Corinthios, Bessarion, George of Trebizond and Marsilio Ficino 

popularised the idea that ‘Plethon’ is a symbolic reference to Plato. See Fabricius, BG 

85—6 for an early treatment of this issue, and Zakythinos (1975) 322 n. 2. 

The evidence comes from the monody composed by the monk Gregory (Mov@dia Ta 

oop@ SibaoKcAw Teuioté, PG 160.817), where Plethon is called ‘protector of the 

laws of our fathers’ and ‘protector of the court of the Hellenes’ (PG 160.817). See also 

Hieronymos Charitonymos, Encomium Plethonis, PG 160.807C. 

On the latter issue see Monfasani (2005). 

*7 The recurring story (for others just a Ficinean legend) has it that the 1439 Plethonean 
lectures on the differences between Plato and Aristotle at the house of Cardinal Cesarini 
inspired Cosimo de Medici to create the Florentine Academy and focus on a long-term 
Hermetico-Platonic project. The evidence is contained in Ficino’s preface complement- 
ing his 1492 translation of Plotinus (Neri 2010: 255-61; P. R, Blum 2010: 96, 106-7; 
Monfasani 2002: 197). Its interpretation has caused fierce debates among scholars. For 
the traditional view that Plethon might have inspired Cosimo de Medici’s foundation of 
the Academy of Florence see e.g. ODB it s.v. ‘Plethon’; Masai (1956) 327ff.; Irmscher 
(1994) 190. But see also the criticism of Maillard (2008: 68-85) and Monfasani (2002: 
184-5), who notes that ‘Ficino was harshly critical of Plethon.’ See also Pagani (2008) 
4n. 1, 11 n. 15. On Plethon and the Italian humanists see P. R. Blum (2010) 107-8 and 
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the anti-feudal and anti-papal outlook of Sigismondo Malatesta, 
the pagan tendencies of Cyriaco d’ Ancona and the pagan hymns 
of Marullus Tarcaniota; the influence exercised upon the Utopia 


of Thomas More.*® One cannot even be absolutely certain whether 
or not we have a portrait of Plethon, though scholars believe they 
have identified him in different paintings.*9 Even his tomb is full 
of ambiguity. As Johannes Irmscher noted, the intellectual ‘bipo- 
larity’ of Plethon’s life is symbolically represented in the peculiar 
pagan-Christian icons and ornaments of the Tempio Malatestiano 
in Rimini, where Sigismundo Malatesta, another man accused ol 
paganism, transferred Plethon’s remains from Sparta in 1465. As 
for these remains, it seems that they were wrapped in a piece of 
red barathea that immediately dissolved when, in 1756, the sar- 


cophagus was opened.?° | 

To all appearances it is difficult to grasp Plethon, either as a 
subject for biography, or from the viewpoint of intellectual history. 
As time goes by more questions than answers are added to an 
already long list. Contrary to ordinary expectations, the rise in 
scholarly interest has proved unable conclusively to dissolve the 


(2004) 162-72; Gentile (1994) 813-32. Recently, Tambrun (2010: 642-7) connected 
Plethon’s attribution of the Chaldean Oracles to the Magi with the Compagnia de’ Magi, 
the fraternity maintained by the Medicis, and Cosimo’s decision to have Plato translated. 
According to this view, Cosimo saw the translation of Plato as the vehicle to get to the 
most ancient wisdom of the Magi. On Plethon and Renaissance philosophy cf. Tambrun 
(2006a); P. R. Blum (2004); Couloubaritsis (2006) 143. Perhaps the first to comment on 
Plethon’s impact on the Latins is Hieronymos Charitonymos in his Encomium Pletho- 
nis, PG 160.807C-D: ToUTou Thy codtav"EAATves GUO Te Kal BapBRapol Sia Baupatos 
jyov. Another view is that Plethon influenced the occult interests of Ficino — a theory 
taken up by G. R. S. Mead and Ezra Pound (see here Tryphonopoulos 1992: 138-42). It 
has been argued that Plethon is the man who essentially introduced Strabo to the West. 
See Hunger (1978) 511 and Anastos (1952) I-18. 

8 On the links between Cyriaco, Malatesta and Plethon see Neri (2010) 126-8, 226-41 
and Ronchey (2003). Raoul Kabakes ended up in Italy and his son, Manilius Cabacius 
Rhallis, might well have influenced the paganism of Marullus Tarcaniota. See Zakythi- 
nos (1975) 376: ‘Michel Marulle Tarchaniote est en effet le dernier et le plus brillant 
représentant du mouvement paien qui rattache 4 Mistra, non par Pléthon, mais par 
Démétrius Raoul Kavakés.’ On the question of neopaganism in the hymns of Marullus 
see Kidwell (1989) 199-200. On Plethon and Thomas More see Ch. 7, pp. 335-8, 386. 
On various aspects of the reception of Plethon’s ideas and work cf. W. Blum (2005); 
Baloglou (1998) 78, 89-114; Knos (1950); Argyropoulos (1982); Nem (2010) 226-91. 

*2 See here Neri (2010) 256; Seitter (2005) 131-42; Berger (2006) 85; Ronchey (2006) 
and the introduction by Moreno Neri to his edition of the Differences, 10-12. 

3° See Berger (2006: 89), who refers to Ricci (1924) 291-2. Berger notes that according 
to one account the skull was unusually big — indeed a strange parallel to the names 
‘Plethon’ and ‘Gemistos’. 
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smokescreen covering the life and times of Plethon and establish 
the Sitz im Leben of his work.3' Plethon seems to become more 
and more elusive. 

For example, recently doubts were expressed whether Plethon 
really died in 1452, that is to say, whether he was fortunate 
enough to have been spared witnessing the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, as the ‘apocryphal’ tradition has it and as is commonly 
held.3* What is more, the apparent conflict between Plethon’s self- 
professed Orthodoxy, openly propagated in the Synod of Fer- 
rara/Florence, and the explicit paganism of the Nomoi, which 
appears to be corroborated by what his enemies reported about 
him, presents us with a riddle. Recently, this led to renewed doubts 


3" The revival of international scholarly interest in Plethon is in itself an interesting phe- 
nomenon. It is reflected in a series of recently completed and ongoing research projects 
and in publications in diverse languages: Smarnakis (forthcoming); Hladky (forth- 
coming), Raszewsky (forthcoming); Neri (2010); Garnsey (2009); Hanegraaff (2009); 
Pagani (2006); (2008); (2009); Tambrun (2006a); Matula (2008); W. Blum and Seitter 
(2005). New editions and translations of Plethon’s works are in preparation, 

3¢ Some problems with the ‘apocryphal’ tradition regarding Plethon’s death were first 
noted by Ellissen (1860: 3 and 16). As Dain (1942: 8) observes, the main evidence 
seems to come from a note by an anonymous hand on the last folio of a fifteenth-century 
manuscript of Thucydides, according to which éteAeUTnoev 6 d&yabds BiSdoKaAos 6 
Peuiotos (sic) on the first hour of Monday, 26 June in the fifteenth Indiction. This 
corresponds to the year 1452. Dain (1942: 10) did not rule out Bessarion or Kabakes as 
possible authors of this note. A second note written in the margin below the epitaph of 
Gregory of Nazianzus (some might see the irony in this) in Monacensis gr. 495, fol. Sov 
appears to have been modelled on the first note (Dain 1942: 11), thus reproducing the 
same ‘apocryphal’ version regarding the death of 6 51Sd0KaAos Tépooto9s (sic) (Hardt 
1812: 155; Alexandre 1858: xliii n. 2). Monfasani attributed this second note to Raoul 
Kabakes and certainly the orthography speaks for Raoul’s eccentricities (Montasani 
2005: 459 n. 3). Drawing on George of Trebizond, who in his Comparatio (1457) 
considers Plethon to have been dead for three years, Niccolo Perotti’s preface to his 
De generibus metrorum and a change of tenses in Matthew Kamariotes’ refutation of 
Plethon’s De fato, Monfasani (2005: 461) argues that Plethon died in mid-1454 and that 
the tantalising note might have been partly wrong: it is possible that Plethon died on 
Wednesday, 26 June 1454. Still, as Blanchet (2008: 178 n. 44) points out, ‘ces divers 
arguments peuvent difficilement aller contre une datation aussi précise et cohérente que 
celle de la note du Monacensis gr. 495’. The reservations of Blanchet are corroborated 
in so far as Monfasani too attributes the second note to Kabakes: how plausible is it to 
assume that such a devoted and enthusiast follower of Plethon as Kabakes (and also the 
man who probably saved for posterity what was left of the Nomoi) committed himself 
to an error as grave as that of placing the death of his beloved mentor before the fall 
of Constantinople? The year 1453 was long associated with all sorts of apocalyptic 
and eschatological scenarios and effectively marked the end of a world and the birth of 
another. It is unlikely that Kabakes completely lost touch with the Zeitgeist — and it is 
even less plausible to assume that he was unaware whether his mentor died before or after 
the event that changed the fate of Hellenism and, as Kabakes and his contemporaries 
believed, the world. 
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about the intention and nature of the Nomoi. Modern research 
doubted the links between Plethon and the secret fraternity of 
Mistra.°? It then went even further by re-calibrating a hypothesis 
made by E. Wind and O, Kristeller that casts doubts on whether 
Plethon really intended his Nomoi as a manifesto for a return to 
paganism.** Plethon’s direct or indirect ‘rehabilitation’ to Chris- 
tianity appears to be under way. Seen in this light, Scholarios might 
have preserved and manipulated pagan parts of the Nomot with the 
intention of framing his adversary. And yet, palaeographical evi- 
dence from Plethon’s recension of Platonic works suggests that 
the Nomoi represents a partial but representative body of evidence 
with regard to Plethon’s conviction.°> 

The only scholarly consensus seems to be that Plethon stood 
at the crossroad between the disintegrating Byzantium and the 
emerging Italian Renaissance, thus producing philosophical and 
religious ideas that announce the end of the medieval world and the 
rise of the modern one. In this process the spirit or nous of Plato’s 
philosophy, rather than his word, readily identified by Scholar- 
ios and conservative clerical authorities as potentially threatening 
Christianity, appears to have played a pivotal role. 

Against this background, I take as my starting point two ques- 
tions: what, according to Plethon’s reception and interpretation of 
Platonic philosophy, is ‘pagan’ or ‘Hellenic’ in Platonism’? How 
could it be, in the first place, that salient components of a pagan 
Platonic world-view survived until the eve of modernity? The first 
question is relevant to the essence of Plethon’s Platonism. The 
second concerns its roots. 


The argument 


Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Byzantium, observed Igor 
Medvedev, anticipates en miniature the whole history of Europe in 
successive centuries. Its intellectual history includes a humanism 
that asked for the liberation of the study of ancient philosophy from 


33° Monfasani (1992), 34 Hladky (forthcoming). Cf. Wind (1968) 244-58. 
39 Pagani (2008) 45. For a detailed discussion of different approaches to this problem see 
below, Ch. 3, pp. 148-60. 
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clerical control; attempts at a Reformation of the Church at the doc- 
trinal level; a Counter-Reformation represented by Gregory Pala- 
mas and the Hesychasts, which identified humanism with pagan- 
ism and reclaimed the control of political, cultural and intellectual 
resources; and in its final days Byzantium offered an Enlight- 
enment. Plethon’s cult of Reason and quest for a philosophical- 
religious brotherhood, one that, as Masai and Medvedev correctly 
noted, anticipated experimentations with ‘rational religion’ by 
European secret orders such as the IIluminati.3° Still, late Byzan- 
tium is commonly, if not exclusively, approached from the view- 
points of either theology or cultural and socio-economic history. 
This book proposes a philosophical approach to this period by 
doing three things. 

The first is to define the constitutive philosophical elements of 
a particularly radical version of Platonism expounded by Plethon 
and explain its relation to the pre-existing reception of Platonic 
philosophy in Byzantium. Departing from existing accounts of 
Plethon’s philosophy such as the masterful and seminal book by 
Masai and the recent studies by Tambrun and Hladky, I aim to 
recover the intention, contents and significance of Plethon’s reli- 
gious, philosophical and political reformism by devising a contex- 
tual intellectual framework. This is derived not only from Plethon’s 
works and their ties to late antique Platonism, but primarily from 
the intellectual civil war that took place in the fourteenth-century 
Roman Orthodox world. This strife is most commonly known as 
the Hesychast controversy. 

I argue that the impulse behind Plethon’s quest for a new ontol- 
ogy was provided by the need to address the same unresolved core 
intellectual issues that fuelled the Hesychast controversy: (a) the 
relation between the One and the Many, (b) the nature of illumi- 
nation, (c) the possibility of philosophical and political reformism 
by means of an experimental reception of ancient philosophy. 


36 Medvedev (1981) 547-8; Masai (1956) 300. For a different view on the significance 
of Plethon for esotericism see Hanegraaff (2009). In my view, three texts testify to the 
great importance of Plethon in the history of experimentations with natural religion and 
rational religion: Book 1 of the Nomoi; the description of an unnamed, universal religion 
in the Memorandum to Theodore; and its resonances in the Monody for the Empress 
Helen. I discuss all three below on pp. 179, 302 and 377. 
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My thesis is that the fourteenth-century Hesychast controversy 

S neither a domestic ‘Byzantine’ phenomenon, nora mani festa- 
a of a Latin-Greek conflict over the definition of Christianity, as 
i fen assumed. Rather, it was an epiphany of al latent Hellenic— 
Christian clash of intellectual paradi gms that ultimately provided 
the fermentive elements for Plethon’s reformation ol Hellenism. 
Further, against the scholarly consensus that sees in Plethon a fore- 
runner of Renaissance Platonism, I argue that the radicalism of 
Plethonean Platonism is intrinsically incompatible with the con- 
formism of Renaissance Platonists who sought to maintain the 
agreement between Platonism and Christianity along with that 
between Plato and Aristotle. Thus, this is a book about Plethon, 
but also about fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Byzantine intel- 
lectual/philosophical history with extensions to late antiquity and 
early modern European thought. a 

In the second place, this book offers a new conceptual definition 
of paganism as philosophical Hellenism. The two recent in-depth 
studies of Plethon by Hladky and Tambrun have either cast doubts 
on his paganism or cautiously explored the roots of his philosophy 
in late antique Platonism while refraining from expressly identify- 
ing and insisting on Plethon’s relapse to religious paganism. Simi- 
larly, in the most recent book-length study Moreno Neri underlined 
the prevalent view that Plethon’s paganism is the surface expres- 
sion of an esoterical perennial philosophy (prisca philosophia of 
the Renaissance type).3” In a sense, the latter approach is a prudent 
and safe choice. The term ‘paganism’ is problematic and ideolog- 
ically as well as rhetorically loaded. In the Byzantine context, the 
word ‘Hellene’ has been taken to mean a pagan in the sense of 
either a ‘polytheist’ or, more broadly speaking, a “worshipper of a 
false god’ 3° In modern scholarship the term ‘paganism’ is usually 
connected to a Hellenic religious/cultural tradition and heritage 
that went under by the end of the sixth century CE. 

And yet the ‘Plethon affair’ possesses inextricable ideological 
and politico-religious dimensions. After all, this is why Scholarios 
cast the Nomoi into the flames. These ideological, religious and 


37, Hladky (forthcoming); Tambrun (2006a); Neri (2010) 12, 146, 287-8. 
38 Livanos (2010) 106. 
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even rhetorical clashes are at the heart of this book. My contention 
is that Plethon was a pagan. I do not use the term with reference 
to any particular manifestations of ritual paganism in history and 
cult, and I do not intend to elaborate on Masai’s thesis regarding 
the pagan fraternity of Mistra. Rather, I use the term ‘paganism’ 
heuristically to designate the intellectual and moral contents of a 
particular philosophical constellation that transcends the historical 
borders of late antiquity. 

This redefinition of paganism as philosophical Hellenism calls 
for a revisionist approach to the intellectual identity of dis- 
senting Byzantine theologians and philosophers before Plethon. 
Consciously or not, thinkers such as Psellos, Theodore Meto- 
chites, Barlaam of Calabria, Nikephoros Gregoras and Demetrios 
Kydones became carriers of conceptual elements of an essentially 
‘Hellenic’ world-view that eventually resurfaces with Plethon. 
Intentionally or not, these intellectuals cleared the way for more 
radical experimentations with Platonism, 

One might object that the people who the Orthodox establish- 
ment designated as ‘Hellenes’, that is to say ‘pagan’, were not 
really pagan. Rhetoric played an important role in Byzantium and 
it 1s customary to note that charges of paganism were often the 
means to frame a political opponent.39 To be sure, one should not 
conclude that someone was a pagan just because he was accused 
of being one. On the other hand, it is an equally misleading and 
precipitous conclusion that a Byzantine was not pagan because he 
was accused of being one. I would like to examine the possibility 
that often in late Byzantium there was more in the accusation of 
paganism than rhetoric or insult. Part II of this book corroborates 
the Hesychast accusations that philosophical Hellenism did shape 
the way in which Byzantine intellectual dissenters thou ght of the 
relation between multiplicity in universe and singularity in god; the 
means by which one may achieve illumination and godlikeness; 
and a fortiori their views on clericalism and education. 

Thirdly, this book is about intellectual history and its methodo- 
logy in general, inasmuch as it challenges the dominating anti- 
essentialist and relativist trends in current scholarship. These 


39 Livanos (2010) 103. 
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1y liquidate the difference between Hellenism and Chris- 
; describing either or both (usually both) as culturally 
acted, shifting and contingent phenomena, rather than as 
“nee \ly opposed philosophical world-views. In contrast, this 
oo sacs as well as his Christian opponent, Gennadios 
Be ros, and the pillar of Orthodoxy, Gregory Palamas, in a 
a. for the philosophical substances of paganism and/or Ortho- 
- Christianity. [t thus argues in favour of the intrinsic incompat- 
ity between two conflicting existential positions or modes of 
thinking about man, the world, and god. | 2 | 
In the remainder of this introduction I will provide an extendec 
account of each of these three main ae I will = - by defining 
four key terms involved in my argument: ‘paganism’, ‘utopianism’, 
humanism’, and ‘idolatry’. 


effective 
tianity by 


Defining key terms, I: paganism 


Peter Gay traced the rise of modern paganism to the Epligmen: 
ment reprise of the classical intellectual and cultural ideal: the 
Enlightenment was a volatile mixture of classicism, ENBIEW, and 
science; the philosophes, in a phrase, were modern pagans a This 
type of modern paganism spurred, among other things, experimen- 
tations with natural religion and various philosophically substan- 
tiated cults after 1789, of which Plethon’s secret society in Mistra 
provides an early model. Still, the notion of modern paganism begs 
the question regarding the common conceptual substratum shared 
by modern as well as ancient paganism. In its ancient and modern 
manifestations paganism as philosophical Hellenism presupposes 
an underlying intellectual set of ideas antagonistic to the Judaeo- 
Christian one, which managed to transcend the defeat of cultic 
paganism in late antiquity. 

Nowadays scholarship is sceptical about essentialist approaches 
to paganism and Christianity. It appears sensible to argue that the 
phenomenology of what counts as Platonic, Hellenic, pagan or 
Christian shifts through time. Anti-essentialist positions involve 
minimal risk. After all, today few people would agree with 


4° Gay (1966) 8. 
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Plethon that there are any “true doctrines’ about possessing a trang. 
historical and immutable essence, as he was arguing. Similarly, 
cultural historians are highly critical of polarising conceptions. 
Nuanced approaches that blur the borders between world-views 
and relativise the boundaries between opposed philosophica] 


identities are in vogue. One often encounters a vocabulary that | 
describes the clash between Hellenism and Judaeo-Christianity in © 


terms of varying ‘narratives’ or ‘master-natratives’ .4? 

The problem is that this approach would hardly make sense to 
Christian intellectuals from late antiquity to late Byzantium. These 
people opposed paganism not only as ritual and cultic veneration 
of non-Christian deities but also as a distinctive ‘Hellenic’ philo- 
sophical thought-world. As a rule, this thought-world was related 
to Platonism and seen as possessing the ability to resurface parasit- 
ically and regenerate itself by means of heresy.*3 From Epiphanius 
and Hippolytus to Scholarios and the critics of Spinoza’s panthe- 
ism in the seventeenth century, there is a persisting suspicion that 
Platonism qua philosophical paganism is the mother of all Chris- 
tian, Gnostic and even modern philosophical heresies.44 Heresy 
becomes the vehicle of pagan doctrines and Platonism is rendered 
the proprium of heresy. The best example of the latter phenomenon 
in late antiquity is Eunomianism, still remembered in fourteenth- 
century sources and related to the contemporary humanist experi- 


mentations with Platonic philosophy.45 
+’ For this Plethonean position and its Neoplatonic and Kabbalist parallels see below, 
pp. 179, 289-90. 

In a post-modern age, this seems an appropriate and politically correct way to write 
history. For its deficiencies and shortcomings see Siniossoglou (2010b). 

The classic account of Hellenism as a mother of heresy is in Epiphanius, Panarion 
157.3-8. Two examples are pertinent here. Socrates Scholasticos (Hist. eccl. 1.22.34-5) 
brings the point home when arguing that Hellenism (and this primarily means Platonism) 
was parasitically surviving within Christianity by using Christian heresy as its vehicle 
and as its means of expression. The books of the heretics, we read, are Christianising 
in form but Hellenic in their doctrinal core. According to Socrates (Hist. eccl. 1.22.3- 
6) ‘Hellenising Christianity’ developed by clinging to pre-Constantine Christianity ‘in 
the same sense that pseudo-prophets are attached to prophets and pseudo-apostles to 
apostles’. Photius too (Ep. 288, 145) sincerely believed that some sort of EAAnvobpoov 
Aoylopos seduced Origen and Didymus the Blind into the ‘ultimate depths of godless- 
ness’, 


Epiphan. Pan. 185.13-25; Hipp. Haer. I.prol.1.1—-9; 1.19. 1ff. For Spinoza and Platonism 
see the epilogue to this book. 


An explanation is provided by Gregory of Nyssa. The Eunomian claim that the names 
attributed to god possess an absolute and independent truth-value accessible to the 
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4 «sholarios’ Epitome of Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles 

In Scho : > Platonists poisoned Christianity, leading notorious 
Bato ane * A rius and Eunomius, to Hellenism.4° Scholarios’ 
heretics, ate : abseats response to Plethon’s Differences betrays 
thealoe ae anxiety that the real danger concerned the revival 
. Fan Platonic intellectual paradigm, rather than any revival 
of a i Scholarios makes this clear in the accompany- 
of ae ice settee to Mark Eugenikos: this was no encyclopaedic 
Ing aeseae The controversy was not really academic. Scholar- 
Fen added an appropriate subtitle: ‘against the Hellenes’, In 
a ie vein as Aquinas, Palamas and Scholarios, Georg? of 
Trebizond in his Comparatto philosophorum ATEMOLENS a I see 
nis expressly connected Plato He Origenes, Arius, Gregory ae 
mas and Plethon’s paganism.*” The point recurs in etion's 
student, Mark Eugenikos.” In late antiquity Christian intellec- 
tyals recaptured Platonic notions by adapting them at will. But 
then a deep and persisting anxiety grew that tenets of a deeply 
‘Hellenic’ version of Platonism managed to pervade mainstream 


Christianity. | 

Admittedly, postulating the existence of a pagan core latently 
present throughout the history of Christian heresy requires Clarifi- 
cation. What could possibly be really pagan within Platonism in 


human intellect is tantamount to a relapse to the realism of the Cratylus. See Gr. Nyss. 
Contra Eun. 2.1.403-4. Thus late Byzantine humanist philosophical endeavours were 
repeatedly reproached for reviving Eunomius’ attempt to comprehend divine essence, 
Palamas closes The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters (Capita CL) with a call to avoid 
Akindynos and his followers for ‘in agreement with Eunomius, they heretically say that 
the substance of god is visible through the study of created beings (S10 ney KTIOPATOOV 
q ovola Tot Beco Sépérat). So the harvest of their impiety is abundant,’ Cf. Gr. Pal. 
Capita CL 8-10; Triads 3.2.24. 

46 Arius and Eunomius are considered to be Platonists to the extent that they allowed 
for ‘some sort of supreme nous’, who emanates from the godhead to contain all 
Forms and initiate a hierarchical procession of beings — a description that recalls 
Palamas’ similar condemnation of what ‘the Hellenes’ say and that comes strik- 
ingly close to Plethon’s henotheistic onto-theology in the Nomot and the Differ- 
ences. Cf. Schol. Epitome Summae contra Gentiles, OC 5.4.6.44-8. Cf. Ch. 6, 
Pp. 292-3. . ; 

47 Schol. Ad Marc. Eug., OC 4.116.36: Otte 5 codias étrider€is fy. 

See Todt (2006) 157. 

#9 Mark notes that there is a single principle of Logos — not a first cause, a second cause, 
and a third cause, as think Plato, the Gnostics, Arius and Eunomius. See Mark Eug. 
Testimonia spiritum sanctum 49.1-5. 
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such a way as effectively to survive the prevalence of Christianity 
from late antiquity and continuously challenge its dominance at 
the philosophical level? 

Plethon provides a starting point. His reception of Plato is con- 
ducive to a self-sufficient philosophical paradigm that may be more 
closely defined as Hellenic or pagan Platonic owing to its merg- 
ing of four salient and intertwined philosophical components: (a) 
epistemic optimism, that is, the persuasion that man may by virtue 
of his own powers apprehend truth, and that illumination is the 
product of intellectual ascent; (b) a pagan ontology that promises 
to depose a transcendent and ineffable Judaeo-Christian God in 
favour of a unified and humanly cognisable notion of One/The 
Good qua Being; (c) a multi-causalist or ‘polythetst’ metaphysical 
model that eliminates contingency and substitutes the determin- 
ist notion of heimarmene or fate for Christian free will; and (d) 
political utopianism, the persuasion that an ideally just society 1s 
realisable by approximation. I will argue in Parts II and III of this 
book that all four philosophical elements of Plethon’s philosophi- 
cal paganism are traceable either directly to Plato, or to an ancient 
interpretation of Plato, which, as it happens, has very good chances 
of being a legitimate one. 

Plethon was a pagan in so far as the existential position result- 
ing from maintaining these doctrines was radically incompati- 
ble with Christian Orthodoxy as understood from late antiquity 
until his time. His reception of Platonism meant replacing Ortho- 
dox theology with Platonic ontology, that is, a supra-essential 
godhead with a cognisable Being; substituting heimarmene for 
Christian providence; utopianism for millenarianism and apoca- 
lypticism; the ideal of the polis for that of a religious ecumene. 
Eventually, the reintroduction of these philosophical positions pro- 
vided Plethon with the opening to address the theme of salva- 
tion (owtnpia) according to Plato’s original conception of the 
philosopher’s ‘salvation’ as concomitant with the preservation of 
the terrestrial polis.°° Plethon’s plan was to displace Christianity 
by supplanting it with what he viewed as Platonism in its purest 


5° Resp. 494al1 1-12. 
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and most radical form, even if this meant parting from late antique 
Neoplatonism. | | 

For heuristic reasons I use the terms ‘pagan Platonism’, “philo- 
sophical paganism’ and ‘philosophical Hellenism’ interchange- 
ably to describe a paradigm or ideal-type composed either of all 
or of some Of these intellectual components. This is a mental con- 
struct and system of meaning that does not exist within history in 
any pure form but is variously exemplified through different agents 
and carriers. It was Customary among the Fathers of the Church 
to look upon the terms ‘Hellenism’ and “paganism’ as negative in 
themselves. I consider both to be more or less neutral. 

However, in agreement with both Plethon and Gregory Pala- 
mas I understand philosophical Hellenism/paganism and Ortho- 
dox Christianity as essentially conflicting modes of existence, that 
is to say, distinct modes of thinking and perceiving one’s place and 
role in this world. Underneath the manifold historical transforma- 
tions persists an essential or ideal intellectual paradigm that is, as 
Plethon hoped, philosophically retrievable. Thus, I do not mean 
to deal with paganism and Christian Orthodoxy as historically 
and culturally constructed phenomena. My interest is not in what 
appears to connect or disconnect Hellenism and Christianity at any 
given time but in what ideally and philosophically sets them apart 
as conflicting ideal-types and fields of meaning. This irreducible 
philosophical difference transcends the successive Hellenic Chris- 
tian experimentations that took place on the surface of intellectual 
history. 

I combine Weberian ideal-types with Konstellationsforschung, 
for this allows for different agents to manage diversely the 
same intellectual capital: not all elements of the Platonic ideal- 
type described above are present in any particular Platonising 
intellectual. There are not only similarities but also differences 
between the versions of pagan Platonism maintained by Proclus 
and Plethon. Still, in contrast to contemporary anti-essentialism, 
the driving methodological conviction informing this book is that 
all phenomena are phenomena of something; all nuances and vari- 
ations are nuances and variations of something. The conception of 
ideal-type as causal schema addresses and solves a crucial point 
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with regard to concept formation and historical descriptions: that 
ideas ‘may be more or less present in different actors’ minds, i'e., 
some may be consciously aware of them, others not, some may be 
exclusively guided by them, some may entertain additional con- 
sideration, etc.’>' In the late Byzantine context, humanists such 
as Nikephoros Gregoras and Demetrios Kydones were carriers of 
characteristics of the Hellenic world-view in different degrees and 
possibly less consciously than Plethon. Still, they were drawing 
on the same paradigm, existential position, or Gedankenbild. As 
Weber has it, 


An ideal type 1s formed by the one-sided accentuation of one or more points of 
view and by the synthesis of a great many diffuse, discrete, more or less present 
and occasionally absent concrete individual phenomena, which are atranged 
according to those one-sidedly emphasised viewpoints into a unified analytical 
construct. [n its conceptual purity, this mental construct (Gedankenbild) cannot 
be found anywhere in reality. It is a utopia. Historical research faces the task 
of determining in each individual case, the extent to which this ideal-construct 
approximates to or diverges from reality... > 


Failure to appreciate this rupture between the Hellenic and the 
Judaeo-Christian world-views at the philosophical level renders 
deficient any attempt at understanding the intention of men like 
Plethon but also runs counter to the self-understanding of men like 
Gregory Palamas and Scholarios. These latter Christians unhesitat- 
ingly did everything, from compiling masterpieces of theological 
and mystical speculation such as the Triads to casting Plethon’s 
Nomoi into the flames in order to stop the spread of ideas dis- 
tinctively felt to be Hellenic, rather than merely in order to rebut 
individuals like Plethon. 

Seen in this light, the fundamental difficulty with the recent trend 
in modern scholarship to ‘rehabilitate’ Byzantine and Renaissance 
religious dissenters such as Psellos, John Italos and Plethon to 
Christianity is that it eradicates the essential philosophical dis- 
tinction between paganism and Christianity by, intentionally or 


5" Burger (1987) 116. Cf. Mulsow and Stamm (2005) on constellation analysis. 
5* Weber (1949) 90; my emphasis. 
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not, merging conflicting intellectual paradigms into a generic and 
unqualified type of supposedly Christian discourse. 

In this regard, the synodical triumph of Gregory Palamas in the 
fourteenth century and the clash between Scholarios and Plethon in 
the fifteenth have a significant, if unnoticed, hermeneutical dimen- 
sion. For the first time since late antiquity, the ‘negotiation’ of 
Hellenism is openly dismissed as having relied upon mere linguis- 
tic community. For Palamas, Platonism agrees with Christianity 
only on a surface level of common signifiers, that is to say, in the 
lexis but not the nous of words. No real synthesis between Hel- 
lenic philosophy and Christianity ever took place. Arguing against 
Barlaam and the anti-Hesychasts, Gregory Palamas is adamant 


that: 


‘f one of the Fathers appears to say the same things as those ‘beyond the gates’ 
do, he does so only in what concerns the linguistic surface; for when it comes 
to the meaning, there is a huge distance between them. For the Fathers have the 
‘nous of Christ’, according to Paul, whereas the Hellenes speak through human 
mind (Sicvoia) — that is if we are not to say anything worse. ‘How great is the 
distance between heaven and earth, so great is the distance between my mind 
(Sidvoia) and your mind’ says the Lord. (Gr. Pal. Triads 1.1.11.9-14) 


Plethon and Palamas are in agreement. As they see it, the distance 
between /exis and nous calls for a hermeneutical enterprise that gets 
things straight and shows the inner incompatibility of Hellenism 
and Christianity. Contrary to the anti-foundationalist maxims of 
modern cultural historians, who might be tempted to see Hellenism 
and Christianity as liquid narratives vying for rhetorical power, 
Palamas and Plethon have no difficulty in seeking an intellectual 
substance of Christianity and one of Hellenism. What Palamas did 
for his version of Orthodoxy in the fourteenth century, Plethon did 
for his version of Hellenism in the fifteenth. 


Defining key terms, 2: utopianism 


A case has been made that the socio-economic reform proposed 
in the Memoranda qualifies as ‘utopian’ in so far as it was 
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unworkable.°? The Nomoi accentuates this impression of Plethon 
as a ‘dreamer of dreams’ .°* But what counts, after all, as ‘utopian’? 

The term was applied in the philosophical context of Plato’s 
Republic in order to signify ‘a description of an imagined society 
put forward by its author as better than any existing society, past or 
present’. In this book the term ‘utopian’ is used according to the 
classic definition by Karl Mannheim: ‘A state of mind is utopian 
when it is incongruous with the state of reality within which it 
occurs.. Mannheim then adds a significant qualification, which 
is, I believe, especially applicable to Plethon’s case: ‘Only those 
orientations transcending reality will be referred to by us as utopian 
which, when they pass over into conduct, tend to shatter, either 
partially or wholly, the order of things prevailing at the time.’ 
Plethon is a utopian thinker in so far as his Platonic reformist ideal 
shatters the established socio-political order of late Byzantium. 

Contextualisation is crucial. Mannheim observed that ‘[t]he rep- 
resentatives of a given order will label as utopian all conceptions of 
existence which from their point of view can in principle never be 
realised. According to this usage, the contemporary connotation 
of the term “utopian” is predominantly that of an idea which is in 
principle unrealisable.’>’ Plethon considered his plan to be viable, 
yet his contemporaries do not appear to have either attempted or 
even considered its implementation. They must have thought and 
felt that Plethon was a utopian thinker — even if they lacked the 
word ‘utopian’. 

Few have discussed the issue of Plethon’s influence on Thomas 
More’s Utopia. It appears that More was familiar with Plethon’s 
ideas, possibly through the channel of mediators such as Pico 


°3 See the interesting discussion in W. Blum (1988) 77-80. One of the first to note the 
utopian character of Plethon’s radicalism is George Finley (1877) 241-2. On the other 
hand, van Dieten (1979: 9-11) moved the spotlight from Plethon’s utopianism to his 
realism. Spentzas (1996: 47, 73) argued that Plethon was not a utopian thinker and that 
his measures were in principle applicable and viable. In his preface to Spentzas’ book, 
Woodhouse (Spentzas 1996: 8) seems to agree, noting that Plethon’s ‘fiscal programme 
was sufficiently realistic’ to attract the interest of modern economic historians. On 
utopianism in Byzantium see the remarks of Irmscher (1985) and van Dieten (1979); 
see also Matschke and Tinnefeld (2001): 365. 

54 Nicol (1993) 344-5. As Laiou (2007: 229) notes, Plethon’s plan was coherent but 
‘negated all contemporary realities.’ 

59° Morrison (2007) 232. 5© Mannheim (1997) 173. 57’ Mannheim (1997) 177. 
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della Mirandola, Erasmus and Theodore of Gaza. In a pioneer- 
| le. Derrett argued that More was influenced by Plethon’s 
Memoranda.>* The thesis was expanded by Blum but criticised 
by Maltese.°? More recently, Garnsey noted that “the extent of 
More’s borrowings is surprising, especially in the sphere of reli- 
gion’ and suggested that Plethon’s Memoranda might well have 
also influenced the Utopian measures relating to the abandonment 
of private property and the cultivation of land,” Further, both 
More and Plethon studied Plato's political philosophy. Chapter 7 
focuses on Plethon’s reformism as a variant of Platonic utopi- 
anism and advances a comparison with the spiritual utopianism of 


Gregory Palamas and Gennadios Scholarios. 


ing artic 


Defining key terms, 3: humanism 


One of those very few modern scholars to have felt the tension 
between the clerical establishment and intellectual dissenters in 
Byzantium with regard to the relation between the lexis and nous 
of Greek philosophy, Arnold Toynbee, is unpopular among con- 
temporary Byzantinists (understandably perhaps, given the rift 
between his harsh criticism of Byzantium and the nowadays en 
vogue tendency to ‘rehabilitate’ Byzantium), but also surprisingly 
ignored by specialists on Plethon: 


For an educated Graecophone Eastern Orthodox Christian, it was obligatory to 
ape the classical Hellenic Greek writers’ language and style, but it was no less 
obligatory to ignore the ideas and beliefs that were conveyed in classical Hellenic 
Greek literature... In other words, the correct Byzantine Greek attitude towards 
Hellenic Greek literature was to draw a rigid distinction between its verbal form 
and its intellectual substance. This distinction is absurd, but, by Scholarios’ time, 
it had been in vogue continuously for about eighteen centuries.... This is one 
of the maladies that killed the Hellenic Greek culture and blighted its Byzantine 
Greek successor. The absurdity was extreme, but the punishment for taking 
seriously the matter of Hellenism, as well as its form, was condign. Photios in the 
ninth century, Psellos in the eleventh century and Plethon in the fifteenth century 
all came under suspicion and all suffered in various degrees for their intellectual 
honesty,°" 


5° Derrett (1965). 
59 Cf. W. Blum (1988) 39 n. 36; Dedes (1985); Maltese (1990) 151. 
6° Garnsey (2009) 339. 6! Toynbee (1981) 305-6. 
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Toynbee’s perceptive approach to the distinction between the ‘ver. 
bal form’ and the ‘intellectual substance’ of Hellenism raises g 
set of questions regarding the actual interpretative tools, strategies 
and tropes by which Plethon attempted to re-merge the lexis and 
nous of philosophical vocabulary — an endeavour that was, I shal] 
argue, not at all unrelated to his political agenda of approximating 
the nearly perfectly just polis. But one also wonders about the for- 
mative context and the immediate intellectual roots of Plethon’s 
return to Plato. 

A major contention in this book is that fourteenth-century 
Byzantine humanism is the barren midwife (Tht. 148e—149c) of the 
conceptual or philosophical paganism recovered and systematised 
by Plethon in the fifteenth century. Plethon is the direct intellec- 
tual heir of Byzantine intellectuals of humanist inclinations in so 
far as he restates their demand for a reappraisal of ancient phi- 
losophy even if in a manner that is far more extreme. Plethon’s 
philosophical Hellenism is the radicalisation of latent Platonic ten- 
dencies vitalising those Byzantine humanists and dissenters who 
have challenged, undermined and occasionally endeavoured to 
overthrow the Judaeo-Christian establishment since late antiquity. 
His Platonism is the radicalised cumulative effect of repeated yet 
failed attempts at reforming the religious establishment that were 
still going on at his time. 

According to the developmentalist thesis I present here, Plethon 
attempted a radical response to the ultimate defeat of Byzantine 
humanism and to the concomitant triumph of Orthodox mysticism 
represented by Gregory Palamas. The doctrinal triumph of Gre- 
gory Palamas and the Hesychast hegemony of discourse aborted 
the evolution of emerging Platonising tendencies towards a natural 
and secular-political religion as well as in epistemology and ontol- 
ogy. Plethon radicalised the rehabilitation of Platonism that was 
interrupted, anathematised and repeatedly condemned in the late 
fourteenth century, by bringing the intellectual and hermeneuti- 
cal tendencies initiated by Byzantine humanists such as Theodore 
Metochites, Nikephoros Gregoras and the Kydones brothers to 
their extreme conclusion: philosophical paganism. 

Seen in this light, Plethon’s radicalism was provoked by the fail- 
ure of moderate Platonist humanists such as Demetrios Kydones 
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plete the intellectual rebellion against Palamas’ spiritualism 
| the upsurge of religious ecumenism and the monastic 

sr of the State, in brief, by their failure to offer a remedy 
ee. alaise they diagnosed. At a time when the Ottoman siege 
= Fe pnoaclied Constantinople, the pagan Platon ism ot Plethon 
Be js out as the most extreme and uncompromising offshoot of 
-,. dine humanism, a late response to an old call for reform. 
plies to the late Byzantine context the term ‘BUMADISHS car- 
ries different associations from those commonly known from ine 
Italian Renaissance humanists. Byzantine humanism does Ho! pri 
marily or merely signify the love for classical literature. sap 
during the intellectual movement often referred to as the First 
Byzantine humanism’ of the ninth and tenth centuries, Hellenism 
provided the material for a court ideology that challenged the 
dominion of clericalism. This opposed political and secular insti- 
tutions to the Church and sought to liberate the interpretation of 
religious and philosophical texts from cleric al indoctrination. Sim- 
ilarly, in the fourteenth century Byzantine humanists reverted to 
and experimented with philosophical, hermeneutical, moral and 
political tenets of ancient philosophy that directly or indirectly 
clashed with the contemporary Orthodox clerical-monastic estab- 
lishment. 

The intellectuals who attacked religious Orthodoxy in the four- 
teenth century were not united by any shared fondness for Thomas 
Aquinas, as is commonly but erroneously assumed.®°? Rather, what 
connects these intellectuals while separating them from Palamas 
and Scholarios is their association with an intellectual movement 
inspired by the spirit of ancient philosophy and in particular Pla- 
tonism that is sometimes identified as part of “the Palaiologean 
Renaissance’, ‘the last Byzantine Renaissance’ and which may 
more adequately be characterised as a pre-Renaissance.®3 In both 


to com 
and prevel 


6 For example, the humanist anti-Palamite, Nikephoros Gregoras severely attacked 
another major anti-Palamite, Barlaam of Calabria. The latter is sometimes presented 
by Orthodox theologians as a Latin agent, despite the fact that Barlaam was critical of 
Latin dogma. Besides, Scholarios too was a Thomist, but this was hardly enough to 
make him critical of Palamism. ; a 

Medvedev (1984) 117, 126, 129. See SevEenko (1984: 144-71) for the definition of ine 
terms ‘Palaiologan’, taken to mean the period from 1261 to 1453, and “Renaissance’. 
As Masai (1965: 141) observes, the term ‘Renaissance’ initially did not refer to a 
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the ‘first’ and ‘second’ Byzantine Renaissances, Byzantine human- 
ists were stigmatised as ‘Hellenising’ or paganising intellectuals, 

There is much more than rhetoric in this accusation. One’ of 
the common characteristics shared by almost all major Byzantine 
dissenters, from Psellos and Theodore Metochites to Gregoras, 
Plethon and Bessarton, is their sympathy for Plato. Byzantine 
humanists were Hellenes, not because they revived the religion 
of the ancients, but because they deviated from Orthodoxy by 
experimenting in varying degrees with ‘pagan’ philosophy and 
especially Platonism. In the twelfth century Nicholas of Methone 
provided a succinct definition of the Hellenic core of the Byzantine 
humanist project. In the course of a severe attack on the contem- 
porary revival of interest in Proclan philosophy, Nicholas reverted 
to Paul’s description of the Hellenes as ‘those who are after the 
human wisdom (&v8pwtrivn copia) that is demolished in Christ’ .%4 
Faced with a similar revival of Hellenic studies in the fourteenth 
century, Gregory Palamas too reverted to Paul and repeated that 
‘wisdom beyond the gates’ is nothing but carnal wisdom (capkikn 
cogia) incapable of advancing beyond nature.®> 

In this book the term ‘humanism’ is used in precisely this sense. 
It stands for an intense preoccupation and experimentation with 
‘human’ or ‘carnal’ wisdom, that is, with ancient philosophy and 
rational discourse, which extends to a direct or indirect opposition 
to the world-view and policy advocated by the Byzantine Orthodox 
establishment. 

Salient motives of Byzantine humanism that (re)surfaced dur- 
ing the strife of the Hesychast controversy include a preference 
for a contemplative life (Secwpntikos Bios) that focuses on an 
autonomous Sidavoia rather than on divine grace; a firm belief 


particular historical period but to a réalité d’ordre éthique: ‘La notion est apparue 
d’abord au service d’un idéal d’action; c’était, en quelque sorte, le programme d’un 
mouvement...’ Elsewhere, Masai (1958: 55) called for a redefinition of the term 
‘Renaissance’. 

Nicholas of Methone, Refutatio proem. 1-2: of thy dvOperTtivny kal KaTapyouuEvny év 
Xplota copiav Cntouvtes, 

Gr. Pal. Triads 1.1,2.22—-4. 

See here also the brief but interesting remarks by Meyendorff (1963: 329-30) on the 
notion and evolution of Byzantine humanism: ‘[L]es triomphes palamites de 1341, 
1347, 1351 et 1368 ferment, dans une large mesure, la porte au développement d’une 
philosophie et d’une civilisation vraiment profanes dans les cadres de |’ Etat byzantin.’ 
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sidden intellectual recesses potentially enabling man to acquire 
rue knowledge and attain godlikeness; also, a preference for what 
+e sometimes called ‘cosmic’ piety, that is, the Hellenic cenceney 
‘> make the universe ‘an object of a religious attitude’ ;°” and 
the ‘ntentional or unintentional promotion of an elitist and anthro- 
jocentric perception that ran counter to the ecclesiastical and theo- 
centric perception of Orthodoxy. | 

Further, we shall see that fourteenth-century Byzantine human- 
‘st reformism resulted in successive re-conceptualisations of poly- 
theism and monotheism and daring theological experimentations. 
To these aspects of Byzantine humanism I will be adding the rise 
of anti-clericalism and anti-monasticism in the fourteenth century, 
the advancement of an ‘un-orthodox’ open-ended hermeneutical 
model conducive to proto-deist natural theology, as well as an 
intriguing persistence of orality and dissimulation that challenges 
institutionalised education — one identified by Gregory Palamas 
with the evil channel (kakounxavos unxavn) by which the pagan 
world-view of the ancient ‘Illuminati’ (tepwTicyevol) was suc- 
cessfully transmitted to Byzantium.° 

The main intellectuals and philosophers who are considered in 
this book to be exponents of Byzantine humanism and are treated 
as providing the raw material for Plethon’s reformism are Psellos, 
John Italos, Theodore Metochites, Barlaam, Nikephoros Grego- 
ras, Demetrios and Prochoros Kydones. These men claimed that 
it is possible to divorce Platonic philosophy from its ritualistic 
aspect. Whereas in late antiquity Proclus attributed to Platonism 
a religious and ritualistic dimension, these Byzantine intellectuals 
experimented with the substance of Platonic philosophy while dis- 
carding ritual paganism. The explicit inclusion of most members 
of this group in the list of heretics anathematised in the Synodicon 
of Orthodoxy shows that, at least from the viewpoint of Orthodox 
theology, they were unsuccessful. 

Palamas responded that pagan philosophy cannot be really sep- 
arated from pagan religion. He recognised in Byzantine human- 
ism the possibility of a philosophical cult, of a “hidden, uncon- 
scious cult without hieratic rites’, to apply here an expression by 


in| 


°7 For this definition of cosmic piety see Pépin (1986) 408. 68 Gr. Pal. Ep. 3.36.11—-16. 
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Emmanuel Lévinas that, intentionally or not, challenged Chris- 
tianity by reverting to ancient philosophy. \ 

It might be objected, as is sometimes argued, that the term 
‘humanism’ is not applicable to the Byzantine context. Psellos and 
Theodore Metochites, among others, notes John Meyendorff, were 
not really ‘humanists’, for they remained faithful to the dogma of 
the Church.®? We read similar things about John Italos, Psellos’ 
notorious student. The accusations included in the Synodicon of 
Orthodoxy do not really apply for Italos, who repeatedly stressed 
that he followed the Christian rather than the Hellenic world- 
view.’° Ostensibly there were political, rather than religious rea- 
sons that led to his trial. Even his bad Greek is brought into the 
discussion to explain away his anathematisation as some sort of 
theological misunderstanding.”’ Both Psellos and Italos are reha- 
bilitated as pious Christians misunderstood by opportunistic con- 
temporaries, on the grounds that they repeatedly claimed to be 
Orthodox, regardless of what their insights meant philosophically. 
No surprise here: we shall see that this is how the ‘paganism’ of 
earlier Byzantine dissenters is explained away and how Plethon’s 
support for Eastern Orthodoxy in the Council of Ferrara/Florence 
can be used to the same end. 

H. G. Beck argued that the late Byzantine controversy was not 
necessarily one between Palamites and humanists or one between 
paganising tendencies and Christian spirituality, but one among 
Christians.’* Further, scholars sympathetic to Hesychasm object 
that ‘the division between Hesychasts and anti-Hesychasts does 
not coincide with that between humanists and anti-humanists’, 
that Palamism was not by definition anti-humanist.73 As a 
consequence, in the past scholars were too quick to dismiss 


6 


SO 


Meyendorff (1971) 54. 7 Joannou (1956) 7, 27. 

™ See Podskalsky (2003) 72-3 and bibliography in n. 342. 

? Beck (1963) 75: ‘[D]er Streit zwischen Palamiten und Antipalamiten [ist] nicht aus dem 
Gegensatz zwischen paganisierendem oder neutralistischem Humanismus und Theolo- 
gie entstanden, sondern zwischen zwei theologischen Richtungen, die sich beide auf die 
trapadoors berufen.’ Part IT of this book argues in the opposite direction that the clash 
between Palamism and humanism reflects an ancient clash of world-views. 

Tsirpanlis (1993) 14~15. If this is taken to mean that Hesychasts did not include any “sys- 
tematic struggle against the Hellenic heritage’, then one might only reluctantly agree — 
since successive anathematisations make sufficiently clear that the tension between two 
opposed notions of illumination remained unresolved. 
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ossibility of any link between Plethon’s project and the 
Bie F cnthecentiity anti-Hesychast movement. Barlaam did not 
ai C hristianity for the sake of paganism, we read — he 
ne ‘l bishop in Calabria and was devoted to the mission of 
Bsn - the Greek and the Latin Churches. On the contrary, Plethon 
at such efforts and offered a totally new direction that departs 
Ben thoss of both Barlaam and, for example, Scholarios.™ More 
recently though, Couloubaritsis has sensed that ‘perhaps Plethon’s 
thought is the fruit of a complex history of debates between Pla- 
ronists and Aristotelians’ and ventured the assumption of a link 
between Plethon’s Platonism and the progressive triumph of Aris- 
totelianisin in the fourteenth century.’> 

But to my knowledge Igor Medvedev is the only scholar to 
have scen behind appearances and to have moved grosso modo 
in the right direction, when observing against Beck that Byzan- 
tine humanism unveiled certain Platonic modes of thought that 
potentially enabled the emergence of Plethon’s neopaganism.”° A 
complementary point of departure can be found in the thesis of 
John Meyendorff that Palamism brought to a halt pagan philo- 
sophical tendencies such that their carriers were forced to turn to 
Thomism.77 Latin theology and scholasticism eventually attracted 
the majority of late Byzantine dissenters. But was there no alter- 
native? The circle of Mistra, consisting of philhellenes such as 
George the Philosopher makes sufficiently clear that at least some 
tried to pave a third way other than the ostensible polarity of 
Orthodoxy and Thomism. Plethon pushed the boundaries of their 
endeavour to a new level. 

Undoubtedly, the intellectuals who unearthed and brought Pla- 
tonism to the foreground in the fourteenth century considered 
themselves pious Christians. Still, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, these men planted the seed for Plethon’s turn to a type of 
philosophical paganism that latently persisted in their own preoc- 
cupation with an ancient Platonic paradigm. 


7 Nikolaou (2004b) 108-9; Baloglou (2002) in his introduction to the Memoranda. 
1 Couloubaristis (2006) 153. 

7° Medvedev (1981) 537, 541-3; (1984) 136; (1997) 66-126. 

77 See Meyendorff (1955) 47; H. G. Beck (1963) 71-2. 
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It is likely that some or even all the members of this movement 
were unconscious of the fact that the unarticulated yet natura] 
conclusion of their resuscitation of the philosophy of ancient Illu- 
minati (tregooticoyévol), as Barlaam of Calabria called Plato and the 
Platonists, extended to much more than the reformism of Palamite 
Orthodoxy that they were propagating. In the fifteenth century 
Byzantine Thomism put an end to their quest for an alternative 
to Orthodox notions. Plethon’s Platonism shared with Byzantine 
humanism the same starting point but offered a solution differ- 
ent from Thomism. His philosophical Hellenism is a reaction to 
both Palamism and Thomism, though philosophically an upshot 
of fourteenth-century humanism. 

The Palamite Orthodox establishment was right in discerning in 
its contemporary rediscovery of Plato the revival or epiphany of 
philosophical institutions of an ancient world-view that was irre- 
ducibly Hellenic, that is, pagan. Palamas acutely realised that the 
intellectual substance of pagan philosophy did not allow for exper- 
imentations without irrevocably corroding the Orthodox under- 
standing of the essence of Judaeo-Christianity. In this Palamas is 
in accord with Plethon: a ‘secular’ Plato is impossible. Or rather, 
a secular Plato is ultimately a pagan Plato, for Platonising ver- 
sions of natural religion are compatible with the pagan Platonic 
world-view while being irredeemably incompatible with Roman 
Orthodoxy. 

Plethon distilled the secular Platonist paradigm that resur- 
faced during the Hesychast controversy, stripped it of its Chris- 
tian points of reference and replied to the major metaphysi- 
cal queries of fourteenth-century theological discourse regarding 
multi-causalism and monotheism in exclusively pagan terms. He 
radicalised, affirmed and codified a version of pagan Platonism 
that was, until then, denounced in horror one way or another by 
all parties, even though it was persistently present all along. 

It follows that Plethon is not an ‘extreme case’ in the sense 
in which this is normally argued — namely an ‘odd man out’, 
an exceptional, bizarre or quixotic begabter Einzelgéinger.7 His 


7 Nicol (1993) 345: ‘He was not really even a man before his time. As a Byzantine he was 
an odd man out.’ van Dieten (1979) 31 and 10: ‘Plethon ist aber ein Extremfall, und seine 
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ot ig extrem but Plethon is no Extremfall. Masai too thought 
EB ethian’s polytheism was a ‘révolution religieuse’ and an 
a 9 This is formally speaking correct. And yet philo- 
innova’ oy Plethon’s endeavour is the radical outgrowth of previ- 
ee datane experimentations with secular and humanist thought. 
smiley. the utopia of the Nomoi is nol irrelevant to those con- 
temporary religious and social needs predominantly addressed by 
apocalyptic visions and superstition, as Podskalsky sciante ‘To 
q large extent the Nomot was a reaction to contemporary ail 
tuality and messianic beliefs just as the two Memoranda were . 
reaction to established conceptions of sovereignty. These works 
are sites of intersection and continuation of previous quests for 
religious and philosophical reform that applied Platonism as their 
common point of reference. 


Defining key terms, 4: conceptual idolatry 


Modern scholarship is right to cast doubts on Plethon’s paganism 
albeit for the wrong reasons. In the context of late antique and 
Byzantine Orthodox theology Plethon’s philosophy means more 
than a reversion to paganism. It stands for idolatry. 

The Orthodox Fathers of the Church identified a particular type 
of idolatry that does not refer to material but to mental simulacra. 
The human intellect may be idolised as easily as any object: philo- 
sophical notions are products of human faculties just as material 
images are. Gregory of Nyssa provides us with a concise defint- 
tion of conceptual idolatry. Any meaning stemming from inherent 
intellectual faculties and attributed to the divine produces an idol 
of God.*! Evoking Isaiah 40:25; 46:5 (tivi ye Oyolwoate;) and 
Ecclesiastes 5:1, Gregory of Nyssa introduces God reproaching 


mit der byzantinischen politischen Ideologie unvereinbare Preisgabe des Christentums 
blieb auf einen kleinen Kreis von eingeweihten Schulern beschrankt.’ 

79 Masai (1958) 59. °° _Podskalsky (1975) 81-2. ; 

8! Gr Nyss. V. Mos. 2.165.4-8: Atrayopevel yap év Tpwtois 6 Bios ASyos Trpds UNSév TOV 
YlyvwoKovevoov SpoiotioSar rapa THv d&vboaTrwv TO Oéiov, dos TAVTOs VOT Laros, TOU 
KATE Tivo TrEpIANTTIKhY Pavtaciay ev Trepivoig Tivi kal OTOYAOLD THs VEias puoecns 
yivopévou, elSaAov Ceol TAdGGOVTOS Kai ov Oedv KaTayyeAAovtos. For notions as 
idols according to Gregory of Nyssa see the excellent analysis by Skaltsas (1998) 
Q92~—120. 
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the application of thoughts (otoyacuot) to depict divine essence.82 
The divine law given to Moses prohibits the assimilation of the 
divine to any cognisable thing and this includes material as well as 
conceptual avatars. Man cannot equate his comprehensive power 
(kaTaAnTrTiKT) SUvauis) to God.*? It is possible to know. that 
God is, but no knowledge of divine quality, quantity, modality 
and origin is at all possible. As John of Damascus has it, the 
divine is uncircumscribed (&trepiy patrtov) and incomprehensible 
(axatd&Anttov),§5 

In Plethon’s intellectual context this was succinctly put forward 
in Gregory Palamas’ rejection of the autonomy of Hellenic philos- 
ophy on the grounds that it generated an intellectual simulacrum, 
a “deceiving idol of true wisdom’ (codias &AnOivijs aratnAey 
eiSwAov)."° One might be tempted to take this as part of some 
abstract exercise in theology. But Palamas is not theorising. Rather, 
he inveighs against those fourteenth-century philosophers whose 
‘object, desire and zeal’ is ‘to find the knowledge of beings’ 
at the cost of having thus ‘deprived God of his sovereignty’, 
in other words, those people who attempt to replace theology 
with ontology.*” As Neilos said of Barlaam of Calabria, the future 
acquaintance of Petrarch and Boccacio, the philosopher claimed to 
‘ascend to the point of knowing the causes of being’.88 Philosoph- 
ically this means more or less an endorsement of the Platonic doc- 
trine in the Republic that illumination consists in the Yvaois Tayv 
ovteov and blindness to a privation of intellectual knowledge.*? 
Conversely, the Hesychast notion of illumination championed by 
Palamas depends upon psychophysical askesis culminating in an 
experiential, rather than intellectual, ascent and assimilation to the 


82 Gr. Nyss. Orationes viii de beatitudinibus, PG 44.1280.15—24. In this book I occa- 


sionally use the form ‘God* to denote the Christian belief in god as a personal agent 
beyond human notions of Being, non-Being and knowledge, as opposed to Hellenic 
philosophical conceptualisations of god, 

Gr. Nyss. Contra Eun. 2.1.94: Tis yap &v vedédcas iowOnhoetal TH Kupio; dnoiv 6 
AaBi8. 

®4 Gr. Nyss. V. Mos. 1.22. 


86 Gr. Pal. Triads 1.1.17. 
88 


83 


85 Joh. Dam. Expositio fidei 13.42-6. 
87 Gr. Pal. Triads 1.1.18. 


Neilos, Enc. Gr. Pal., PG 151.664A—c. For Neilos’ Encomium of Palamas see Ch. 2, 
p. 100. 


89 Plato, Resp. 484c—d. 
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INTRODUCTIO _— a 
Viewed from this angle, any claim that the divine is COg- 
ihe human intellect and that god is apprehensible qua 
esponds to a particular species of idolatry that extends 


divine. 
Being co" 


idolatry. —_ oil PE oe 
{0 Pe Magnus Canon of Andreas the insistence on human intel- 
[n tt . 


| credit is taken to mean that man passionately shapes and 
Bee s¢ an idol of himself (atrtoeidwAov).”” This rejection of 
age eee contrasts with the Plotinean motto according 
ae = is a sculptor who must create and shape his own 
ia 4 icine cease working at thy statue’. As Plotinus puts it, 
a is no reason why we should not, by virtues apres: d 
state, attain Likeness to a model in which virtuis has no E al 
Pico della Mirandola full y grasped the essence o Flatante saad 
ism and epistemic optimism in his conception jnomrmca ial 
as depicted in Oration on the Dignity of Man: Man may shape 
his own image (sul ipsius quasi a rbitrarius honorariusque plastes 
et fictor), just as the ideal ruler should base his sovereignty upon 
his own qualities and ability to ensure the safety and prosperity of 
his people. Like Plethon before him, Pico only Spells out what iS 
already present in the opening sections of Plato’s Republic Book 
6 and Plotinus’ Enneads 1.2.1. 

Palamas and the Hesychasts locate the ‘idols of God! not only 
in pagan thought but also im Latin scholasticism. Their point is that 
the Thomist quest for a sacra scientia substitutes a perverted type 
of Aristotelian logic for experiential knowledge of god thus leading 
to sterile ‘pagano-Latin’ intellectual constructions, as Palamas said 
of Barlaam.?3 The Greek East appears to have remained faithful to 
the principle that the essence of god cannot be the subject of any 
scientia.”4 


9° Andreas of Crete, Magnus Canon, PG 97.1352C. 2) Wine T2 a: . ae 

% This notion is already prefigured, we shall see, in Demetrios Kydones’ demystification 
of sovereignty and its reconfiguration in terms of the ruler's own schema. . 

93 Marion (1991: 121-2) observed that when Thomas Aquinas applies the notion and 
name of ens to god, he escapes the suspicion of idolatry only with difficulty. Of course, 
the presuppositions of Marion’s argument are very different from those of Orthodox 
theologians, though pointing in the same direction concerning the human capacity of 
intellection to claim its autonomy. 


74 See below, Ch. 4, pp. 208-10. 
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In classifying products of human cognitive faculties within the 
same category as handmade idols, Palamas was in step with Basi], 
Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa. The Cappadoceang 
elaborated on the idea that mental simulacra claim to compreheng 
and comprise divinity just as material idols and temples do. Like 
pagan sancti loci, notions about God are by default limited — not 
by geographic or material restrictions but by those of human intel- 
lection. The difference between geographical, material or intellec- 
tual attempts to circumscribe divinity is secondary. As Gregory 
of Nazianzus put it, intellectual comprehension is a species of 
circumscription (ev yap treprypaptis elSo¢ Kal 4 KorréAnyis).95 
Comprehension equals seizure.° The theologian should always 
acknowledge that he can provide nothing but an ‘image of truth’ 
(TO THS GANGeias ivSaAua) or a shadow (a&trookiaopc).27 Other- 
wise, theology degenerates into idolatry. Just as Samaritans were 
condemned by Christ for localising god, in the same manner, says 
Gregory of Nyssa, ‘new Samaritans’ (in this case the followers of 
Eunomius) hope to circumscribe the divine essence in words as if 
in some locus (ofév tiv TéTrep).9° 

In the course of Byzantine history, Eunomianism, iconoclasm 
and Byzantine humanism are three instances where Orthodox the- 
ology is thought to have uncovered mutations of conceptual idol- 
atry surviving within Christianity by means of heresy. Maintain- 
ing false views about god is tantamount to ‘intellectual idola- 
try (vonth eidwAcAaTpeia)’, we read in a treatise attributed to 
Basil of Caesaria. The curse of Deuteronomy (27:15) regarding 
humanly constructed ‘abominations’ (BdeAUyuata) is extended 
to cover conceptual abominations as well. Already Maximus 
of Tyre had noted the tendency of human intellect to deteriorate 
towards the production of material and intellectual idols owing 
to its inability to comprehend the essence of god.'°° But whereas 
in pagan Platonism this was seen as a natural condition, Basil 


9 Gr. Naz. De theologia 10.15-18. 

°® Thus Prochoros Kydones was anathematised for his alleged belief in the possibility of 
seizing god (kataAnyis) by apprehending divine wisdom. See below, pp. 204-10. 

97 Gr. Naz. De filio 17.11-14. 8 Gr. Nyss. Contra Eun. 3.1.110.515, 

9 Basil, Enarratio in Prophetam Iseiam, 2.96.43-8. 10° Max. Tyr. 2,10a5-I10. 
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ptual idolatry arising through the susceptibility of 
‘ntellect 0 daemonic attacks. Nous potentially deviates to idol 
‘6 VOUS. + ciSa@oAoAaTpioe!) and leads man to a fall from the 
aly | jstential condition of piety.'°' The autonomy of philos- 
Se. aemonised and taken to mean an objectification of con- 
ad jaa is as questionable as is the creation of material idols 
faeonorro1l0)- | ee 

The application of metaphors in theology Is treated with cir- 
cumspection too. Metaphors are images that bring man to a state 
of vertigo (Aryyicooyev)."*” When Paul said that we see god 
‘through a mirror and an enigma’, notes Gregory, he meant that 
the ensuing meaning (TO ey YIVOLEVOV vonuc) is but a simulacrum 
(Guoi@ya) that does not really reflect the object of desire. The mir- 
ror reproduces a misdirecting image (eixaoyos) and not the true 
species of god (0 efSos).'°3 Conversely, the metaphor of the mir- 
ror enjoys 4 prominent place in Plethon. One of the analogies used 
in the Nomoi to explain the emanation of a self-sufficient symbolic 
systema involves ‘gods’ produced like idols in a natural process 
of mirroring. The Plethonean ‘gods’ are interchangeable with Pla- 
tonic /deas but also affirmed and conceptually apprehended as 
idols mirroring aspects of Being. 

Consequently, in the context of the Orthodox establishment 
that he wished to subvert, Plethon counts as an idolater in two 
ways. First, because of his central position that man may cognise 
‘Zeus’ through his own intellectual resources (Ch. 4). This ren- 
dered Plethon susceptible to the accusation of making an Absolute 
of the human intellect by confuting notions of god with God as a 
personal Being. On a second level, Plethon claimed to encode and 
decode the blueprint of all that is into the symbolic philosophico- 
religious systema of the Nomoi. The ‘gods’ in this system represent 
Platonic Ideas and Aristotelian categories. For Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Palamas, these are nothing but conceptual avatars and 
mental simulacra, as empty of real Being as was any material 


_ taance 
secs cone 


2o! Basil Ep. 2332-18-20. 
' Cf. Basil, Ep. 38.5; Gr. Nyss. De virgin. 10.2: eis TO SuoBec@pntov éutrecdvTes. 
'°3 Gr, Nyss. In Cant. Canticorum 6.86.12—18 Langerbeck. 
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idol. Or, as Scholarios puts it, they are nothing but ‘myths and 
dreams’ .'°4 


Why Plethon matters: pagan ontology versus 
Judaeo-Christian theology 


In Twilight of the Idols Nietzsche applied the idol as a root 
metaphor for the — Platonist — philosophical tendency to idolise 
or make an absolute of concepts by substituting one or the other 
philosophical ‘system’ for God.'®> By liquidating the difference 
between Judaeo-Christianity and Platonism, Nietzsche anticipates 
anti-essentialist trends in post-modern intellectual history. Nict- 


zsche thought that ‘the Christian belief, which was Plato’s belief, is 


that god is the truth, that the truth is divine’. And yet a significant 
conflict that took place in the context of twentieth-century conti- 
nental philosophy highlights the inner incompatibility between two 
fundamentally different world-views and provides a good starting 
point for understanding why Plethon matters. 

In the aftermath of World War II Hans Jonas and Emmanuel 
Levinas approached philosophical paganism as an intellectual 
paradigm rather than as a historically contingent phenomenon. 
According to Jonas, the essence of philosophical paganism is 
exemplified in Martin Heidegger’s supplanting of the Judaco- 
Christian generosity of God with the generosity of Being, namel y 
in the supplanting of theology with ontology. Beneath ‘the seem- 
ing, false humility of Heidegger’s shifting the initiative to Being’, 
objected Jonas, hides ‘the most enormous hubris in the whole his- 
tory of thought’. This is that man may ever be the ‘shepherd of 
Being’, when, says Jonas, he has failed to be his brother’s keeper.!°7 
Emmanuel Lévinas captured the ancestry of the issue when com- 
menting on idolatry in the Torah: ‘The problem is an important 
one. Is idolatry excluded from the logos? Is Greek intelligibility 
sufficient for the human?’ Rather, for Lévinas’ understanding of 


'°4 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.169.35: GAN’ dos &v Tis akoUCEIE TOU uwBous 7} 
dvelpous Sityyoupévou. 


‘05 Nietzsche (2005) 155. 106 Nietzsche (2001) 201. 
'°7 Jonas quoted in Cohen (1994) 302. 
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according to the Torah, a ‘pure logos’ presents a definite 
hn] 


idolatry 


! 
danger. ‘at bts | aad WacluiGes either 
prawing on the Talmud, Levinas approached tdolatries either as 


“nalts ‘properly so called’, or as ‘hidden, unconscious cults without 
Ee ‘ati¢ rites’. These evolve around possible symbols and repre- 
ations taken for concepts and thus displacing God. ™ At one 
with Lévinas, Jonas sees any ‘claims of having “grasped” nol only 
God but also our neighbour “or the world as it really is as idola- 
trous, for We in effect claim to take the place that can be filled only 
by One’.''° This paganism ‘without rites’ establishes what Jonas 
calls an immediacy between human intellect and divine intellect. 
The essence of paganism, then, concerns the claim ‘that in prin- 
ciple the basic human condition, that of being at a distance of 
things... can be remitted, avoided, overcome. The claim, that is, 
toa possible immediacy ... '''T Tn this sense Heidegger 1S a pagan. 
For the paramount effect of pagan mysticism is that it necessarily 
cancels out the theistic distinction between god the Creator and 
man as a created being, or, in terms taken from Orthodox theology, 
the distinction between imparticipable, unqualified essence (god) 
and participable qualified substance (creation). 

In Part II of this book I will try to show in detail why and how, 
for the first time since late antiquity, Plethon’s Platonic ontology 
purports to diminish this distinction. The claim to a ‘possible 
immediacy’ between man and the divine constitutes the nerve 
centre of his reception of Plato. Plethon believed that man may be 
redeemed only by a relapse to what Heidegger called the “Greek 
dawn’. Heidegger sought this pagan ontology in the Presocratics 
and Plato’s Parmenides, Plethon in Plato and in social as well as 
metaphysical truths allegedly beyond history. The impetus behind 
both projects is a deep conviction that truth has been obstructed by 
a theological tradition that separates and alienates man from his 
genuine position. In Plethon’s case, Hellenism spurs on a sort of 
ontological nostos that emerges in a historical moment critical for 
the survival of an empire. 


108 1 évinas (1994) 70. 109 Lévinas (1994) 57, ''0 Benson (2002) 10. 
'"! Cf. Jonas (1966) 257-8; Cohen (1994) 303. 
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As Plethon saw it, the recovery of Being leads to a Philogg, 
phy of action and radicalism within history — an antidote to the 


Judaeo-Christian transposition of hope to the world beyond. Pla, 7 


tonism carries a political message based on the assumption that 
salvation lies in retrieving and grasping Being, not in god's grace 
Affirming the deeper unity between humanity and divinity, Plethoy 
proceeded to demolish the unknowability and transcendence of 
divine essence and reconnect man to history and philosophy. Long 
before Heidegger, Plethon seeks in the Nomoi and the Differences 
a genuine understanding of Being, while in the Memoranda he 
advances a pre-modern notion of proto-nationalism. By contrast, 
his arch-enemy Scholarios welcomed the end of history and the 
collapse of terrestrial national and political entities as a prerequi- 
site for achieving redemption in an ‘eternal home country’ beyond 
history and temporality. 

‘Only in some corner and in darkness’ are polytheist doctrines 
still discussed, triumphs Scholarios, for everybody believes in a 
single god.''* This attempt to marginalize Plethon’s ideas rests on 
a false basis: that Plethon’s paganism consisted in belief in many 
gods or in ritual paganism. Plethon matters because he was the first 
to define the philosophical properties of a pre-existing Platonic 
ideal-type that was momentarily defeated by Roman Orthodoxy 
as expressed by Palamism but ultimately evolved within modernit y 
and early Enlightenment into the autonomous outlook defined by 
Peter Gay as modern paganism — and later diversified into the 
ontological and epistemological ramifications that triggered the 
awareness of Jonas and Lévinas. 

Philosophically the real dawn of modern paganism did not take 
place during the Enlightenment. It happened in late Byzantium 
within a disintegrating and falling empire. 


Structure and outline of the book 


Part J comprises three chapters that focus on Plethon’s intellectual 
context. These explore how secular and paganising philosophical 
tendencies in Byzantium evolved out of Neoplatonism and argue 


'!?' Schol, Against Polytheists, OC 4.18 1.5—10. 
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,on’s world-view descends through a long ancestry of 
ql dissenters. It thus seeks to recover the lost rings ina 
pelle ylden chain from late antiquity to late Byzantium in 
yon! an that Plethon’s support for Roman Orthodoxy in 
ae el of Ferrara/Florence in 1438/9 was not the product 
Be istion sympathies but of intellectual expediency. Plethon 
of ted for the Greek Church because of an inner persuasion that 
a pagan reform of the Nomoi was possible only within the intel- 
lectual context of the East. The union of the Churches 
the submission of Orthodoxy to Latin Christianity and paren 7 
out any alternative. Conversely, Plethonean reformism echoe ; 
long Platonic tradition that survived in the East even if in constan 
nsion with Christian Orthodoxy. | | 
For heuristic reasons I distinguish three phases in the Byzan- 
tine reception of pagan Platonism from late antiquity to Plethon. 
The first phase concerns the archetypical Plato and deals with 
the immediate competition between pagan Platonism and Chris- 
tian revelation in late antiquity. The second phase concerns the 
occult Plato and deals with the period from the seventh century 
to the ninth century. Phase three focuses on the secular Plato 
and examines the processes by which pagan Platonism resurfaces 
as a secular political religion. This division is primarily a phe- 
nomenological rather than a historical one: the emphasis is not 
on the philosophical elements of conceptual idolatry (see Part II 
for those) but rather on the modalities and tropes through which 
a Platonist world-view antagonistic to Christianity was preserved, 
appropriated, re-calibrated and continuously juxtaposed to Chris- 
tian monastic and clerical hegemony. The focus is on intellectual 
connections and patterns of resistance. 

The mechanics by virtue of which pagan Hellenism was trans- 
mitted from late antiquity to Plethon are set out by enlarging on 
two intertwined motifs: (a) the conflict between a ‘lived’ ver- 
sus an ‘intellectual’ ideology, that is to say, between social iden- 
tity and intellectual identity in Byzantium; and (b) the opposition 
between, on the one hand, the occult, humanism and secular Pla- 
tonism, and, on the other hand, clerical/political authority. These 
are not irrelevant to what has been called ‘la tragédie de la pensée 
byzantine’, a profound schism in Byzantine intellectual history 
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that often assumes, as Zakythinos notes, the phenomenology of | 
an opposition between rationalism and mysticism, Hellenism'‘and 7 
Orthodoxy, Psellos and Symeon the New Theologian.''3 

Chapter 2 concludes that Plethon’s endeavour is not as ahis- 
torical and cut off from his immediate context as it may appear 
and as his arch-enemy Scholarios would have us believe. Rather, 
the intellectual context that shaped Plethon’s philosophical, polit- 
ical and social position continuously pressed in the direction of a 
Platonist turn that was partly realised before Plethon. 

The decay of central political authority in fourteenth-century — 
Byzantium is conversely analogous to the rise of Palamism. This — 
fuelled the monastic takeover of secular and political institutions. 
Palamas triumphed ~ but it was a Pyrrhic victory. The Hesychast 
controversy brought to the surface intellectual resources that had 
their roots in an underground ‘Hellenic’ philosophical tradition as 
old as Byzantium and that ultimately provided the seedbed for the 
Plethonean project. The Hesychast controversy shaped the intel- 
lectual circumstances that made Plethon’s philosophical activity 
possible in the first place. In the process of their ‘pagano-Latin’ 
Opposition to Orthodoxy, to apply Palamas’ expression, Byzan- 
tine humanists of Platonising tendencies unearthed a hereditas 
damnosa, a Platonic conception of illumination antagonistic to 
the Palamite one that had definite repercussions in epistemology, 
ontology and late attempts at political reformism. 

In this context Platonism and Aristotelianism acquired peculiar 
associations that instigated Plethon’s famous Differences between 
Plato and Aristotle and his clash with Scholarios. Crucially, an 
understanding of this background is necessary to approach the 
question of Plethon’s relation to Christianity and the puzzle pre- 
sented by the Nomoi, a work here seen as a manifesto of pagan 
philosophy. Available approaches to the Nomoi and the story of 
the “Plethon affair’ are presented in Chapter 3. 

Part IT is entitled “The elements of pagan Platonism’. I argue that 
the actual foundations of Plethon’s pagan Platonism are present 
in works purportedly addressed to a Christian audience, namely 
in the Differences between Plato and Aristotle and in the Monody 


"3 Zakythinos (1975) 364. 
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Empress Helen, as well as in Plethon’s commentary on the 
raldean Oracles. The core of these works is no less suffused 
with philosophical paganism than is the Nomoi project. a 

This begs the question of definin gin what sense Plethon’s phi- 
losophy is a pagan one and establishing what exactly, according to 
plethon, renders Plato incompatible with Christianity. | 

Chapter 4 deals with competing versions of illumination pre- 
sented by Hesychast theoptia and humanist theorta in order to 
trace the origins of Plethon’s epistemic optimism. The revival 
of Plato’s epistemology in the fourteenth century challenged the 
Christian desacralisation of the human intellect and led to an 
intellectual civil war between Byzantine humanism and Palamite 
Orthodoxy. The Palamite doctrine of supernatural illumination 
was confronted by the philosophical conception of illumination 
that Byzantine humanists and anti-Palamites supported with arms 
taken from the arsenal of ancient philosophy. Theodore Meto- 
chites was among the first to revert to a profane tradition of ‘the 
old sages’ (TraxAatol cool) who, like some “modern sages’ (veo1 
copoi), employ reason, study nature and depend upon their intel- 
lectual faculties to achieve wisdom and enlightenment. Similarly, 
Barlaam of Calabria considered pagan philosophers to be Illumi- 
nati, ‘Enlightened-ones’, who acquired knowledge in ways alien 
to experiential mysticism. Godlikeness is occasionally seen as 
a contemplative ascent unaided by external ritualistic aids that 
revives the intellectualist approach to eudaimonia in the Timaeus, 
the mathemata and epitedeumata leading to the vision of a “wide 
ocean of intellectual beauty’ in the Symposium (210d), the process 
towards the megiston mathema in Republic Book 6 and the role of 
dialectic in the Sophist. Conversely, Gregory Palamas drew from 
the tradition of Eastern Greek mysticism in order to relate illumi- 
nation to psychophysical practices and fiercely attacked the claim 
of humanist circles that Platonic philosophy may provide access 
to the divine. 

Like Barlaam’s Illuminati and Metochites’ ‘old sages’, the chain 
of archetypical wise men in the Nomoi that managed to persist and 
challenge clerical and monastic exclusivity relies upon the Platonic 
model of ‘true philosophers’ (trediAocognkoTes Se8as). Plethon 
sidesteps theurgic Platonism and reverts to Plato’s original notion 
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of intellectual-moral godlikeness, extracting the doctrinal dssen 
out of a Platonic tradition that believed in the divine origin of 
mankind and its ability to comprehend god qua Being by the oper. 
ation of faculties inherent in man and moral self-improvement. 
The first part of the Nomoi presents one of the most emphatic 
defences of rational discourse and epistemic optimism in the his- 
tory of philosophy, resoundingly reappearing in Plethon’s sug- 
gestion of a universal philosophical religion derived from com- 
mon notions peculiar to humanity. Plethon departs not only from 
Palamite apophaticism, but also from any variant of Platonism that 
potentially served Christian anti-intellectualism and experiential 
mysticism. 

Chapter 5 focuses on the formation of a distinctively pagan 
ontology. Plethon collided with a dubious interpretation of Plato 
initiated by Plotinus that put forward a thesis of obvious use to 
Christian theology: that god or the One is really beyond Being. 
But Plethon also clashed with another Plotinus-inspired position 
that enjoyed popularity in Byzantium, that Platonic Forms are 
not independent entities but the ‘thoughts of god’. In the light of 
modern scholarship Plethon may well have been right to criticise 
both points. Plato’s Idea of the Good is not truly beyond Being, 
and the identification of Forms with the thoughts of god finds little 
support in Plato — even though it obviously has a long history 
within Neoplatonism. 

Plethon revives pagan ontological monism by abandoning the 
theistic notion of God as an unqualified transcendent personal 
being for one of Being as a universal and supreme genus. In the Dif- 
ferences he dechristianises Platonic ontology and advances three 
revolutionary positions that offer the presuppositions of philo- 
sophical paganism in the Nomoi. First, Plethon claims against 
the Byzantine appropriation of Aristotle that the postulation of a 
plurality of productive causes between the first principle and the 
world of becoming is metaphysically and logically necessary. As 
he sees things, god is the ‘creator of creators’ and the ‘originator of 
originators’. Second, he affirms the possibility of achieving a firm 
knowledge even of what comes about by accident, thus excluding 
the contingent basis of creationism; third, he challenges Aristotle’s 
and Aquinas’ position that Being cannot be a genus. 
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Aquinas’ insistence that god cannot be a genus meant that god 
.. ultimately indemonstrable. Plethon challenges and subverts this 
; on God as a knowable and comprehensible principle is iden- 
Fable with Being gua genus. According to Plethon’s commen- 
4 on the Chaldean Oracles, man may achieve cognitive con- 
fact nol only with the intelligible Forms, namely the gods in the 
Nomot, but also with their summit. Consequently, Plethon’s use 
of the adjective ‘supra-essential’ (UTrepouatos) for god in the Dif- 
ferences should be read with the same caution with which one 
approaches Plato’s notorious assertion that the Idea of the Good iS 
‘beyond being’ in Republic 5o0gb. Plethon’s interpretation of Pla- 
ronic ontology departs from the ambiguities of later Neoplatonism 
and anticipates recent scholarship in postulating that Plato’s Idea 
of the Good/One/god is not really beyond Being. Thus Plethon’s 
understanding of ‘Zeus’ as extreme Being marks a departure from 
medieval scholasticism and Eastern Greek mystical theology. 

Chapter 6 charts Plethon’s polytheist, or rather henotheist sym- 
bolic theology and traces its philosophical roots in the Hesychast 
controversy. The relentless strife between Palamites and anti- 
Palamites was the progenitor of a Jong discussion on the nature 
of polytheism. Were Palamas’ ‘uncreated energies’ equivalent to 
‘sods’, as his opponents claimed? Or is it rather the case that 
experimental notions like those of ‘created gods’ put forward by 
the anti-Hesychast humanist party lead to polytheism and Hel- 
lenism, as Palamas argued? Chapter 6 concludes that, contrary to 
Scholarios’ view, the polytheism of the Nomoi is an offspring of 
its age, part of an extended debate on gods and god, polytheism 
and monotheism, Hellenism and Judaeo-Christianity. 

Part III puts the spotlight on Plethon’s call to socio-political 
reformism. The effort to overthrow Palamas’ and Scholarios’ 
Judaeo-Christian transcendent God by identifying the One with 
Being is mirrored on the political level in the substitution of a sec- 
ular (in the Memoranda) and alternatively a pagan (in the Nomot) 
utopia for Christian millenarianism. The Platonic ideal of a polis 
that achieves a state of self-reliance and self-preservation offered 
the ideal alternative to the threat presented by Christian ecumenism 
and especially Palamite trans-nationalism. Palamas’ and Scholar- 
10s’ anticipation of the ‘eternal home country’ is a manifestation of 
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Judaeo-Christian spiritual utopianism that privileged ecumenism 
even under Ottoman rule at the expense of any attempt to con. 
serve or reform Byzantium as a civitas terrena. In the Memorandg 
Plethon substituted the perseverance of a single political commy. 
nity for the universality of trans-national Orthodox. faith. With 
these two addresses he not only daringly parted from all stereo. 
types of Byzantine ‘mirrors for princes’ but also demanded a shift 
from religious ecumenism to state formation. In the fourteenth. 
century context of an empire falling apart the old rift between 
political utopianism and spiritual utopianism acquired an urgent 
ideological resonance. 

Plethon’s reformism in the Memoranda is an evolution of previ- 
ous inconclusive and aborted attempts at secularisation. In the 
light of Nicholas Kabasilas’ Discourse and Kydones’ epistles 
Plethon ceases to appear as a quixotic reformer. The concept of 
sovereignty in the Memoranda takes a step further the desacral- 
isation of imperial authority exemplified in Demetrios Kydones’ 
epistles to Manuel II. With Kydones and Plethon a secular and 
classical notion of kingship is openly and persistently reinvigo- 
rated for the first time since late antiquity as an alternative and 
proper substitute for Christian millenarianism, at the same time 
that powerful lay circles presented in Kabasilas’ Discourse openly 
demanded the replacement of Christianity with a new political the- 
ology. Thus, I argue that the proto-nationalism of the Memoranda 
evolves as a new ideological framework intended to overcome the 
legal and political obstacles that blocked large-scale attempts at 
secularisation in the fourteenth century. The Memoranda offered 
a total plan intended to succeed where partial secularisation mea- 
sures could not. 

Seen in this light, the Memorandum to Manuel was the last sec- 
ular attempt to achieve the demystification of the Byzantine State. 
The introvert paganism of the Nomoi is the outcome of the ultimate 
failure of secular lay circles and possibly of Manuel personally to 
disentangle the State from the control of a Church still conditioned 
by Hesychasm and Palamism. The Memoranda envisage a secular 
utopia; the Nomoi stands for a pagan utopia presumably capa- 
ble of succeeding where the secular circles described in Nicholas 
Kabasilas’ Discourse and Plethon’s Memoranda failed: in radical 
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. But in the Nomoi utopianism assumes a totalitarian form. 
is not an abstract framework for appeasing people, as in 
Religio” pie to Manuel; religion is now used to ensure obeisance 
ae foxnity and to define the identity of the citizenship. 
& Exar 8 sums up the main points of this book. The ept- 
P oastic ates one further issue: the complex relation between 
ee i “tid modernity, Plethon has been misleadingly seen as a 
nner of Renaissance Platonism. In reality, Plethon antici- 
Pes the early modern reception of ancient philosophy that was 
affectively a reaction to Renaissance PIntomsns. Furthermore, 70H 
a philosophical viewpoint Plethon anticipates BpIneZe rather en 
the Christian Platonism of Ficino. His case conteme ot net oF 
sotten thesis of pioneer textual critics and intellectuals sa . - 
Gundling and Bayle regarding the pagan Platonic i of that 
particular early modern outlook aptly christened Spinozismus ante 


Spinozam. 
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UNDERGROUND PLATONISM IN BYZANTIUM 


Towards a reformulation of K. N. Sathas’ thesis 


The scholarly communis opt nio is that Hellenic resistance to Chris- 
tianity ended around the sixth century. Proclus, Damascius and 
Olympiodorus appeat to have been the last rings in the Platonist 
‘golden chain’ envisaged by Hierocles. This seemingly leaves us 
with two options: either agree with Scholarios and consider the 
author of the Nomoi a quixotic neopagan; or doubt the seriousness 
of Plethon’s purported paganism. After all, we shall see presently 
that according to one account Plethon ostensibly posed as a devout 
servant of the Orthodox Church on at least one occasion. 

Part I of this book introduces a third alternative. It challenges the 
prevalent view 1n regard to the purported obsolence of philosoph- 
ical paganism 1n Byzantium (Chs. 1-2) as well as the possibility 
of an ultimately Christian Plethon (Ch. 3). Instead, it documents 
the survival of the Hellenic philosophical outlook from late anti- 
quity to Plethon and seeks to uncover the channels through which 
it evolved. This part does not expressly deal with the contents or 
philosophical institutions of this pagan paradigm; these are laid out 
in detail in Part I. Rather, what is in the spotlight here is the histor- 
ical phenomenology of Hellenism within the Byzantine context. 
The objective is to reclaim from the margins of Byzantine history 
the necessary intellectual context within which it was possible for 
Hellenic/pagan ideas to survive. 

More rings should be added to Hierocles’ golden chain of Hel- 
lenes than Scholarios would have liked us to believe. Plethon’s 
pagan existential position did not miraculously resurface ex nihilo 
in the fifteenth century after ten centuries of obsolence. It is part 
of an intellectual tradition which utilised calculated dissimula- 
tion, occultism, humanism and secular education, and last but 
not least, Christian heresy, as its vehicles in order to pass on the 
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torch of a world-view that remained essentially incompatible With 
J udaeo-Christianity. Plethon should be acknowledged as an eXpert 
in religious and ideological dissimulation. 

My second interest in this part of the book is to use the inte]. 
lectual history of pagan Platonism within Byzantium as a frame. 
work to provide an answer to that tantalising question regard. 
ing Plethon’s support for the Orthodox Church in 1438/9 and his 
anti-unionist position. Plethon’s presence in the Ferrara/Florence 
Council and his advocacy of Orthodoxy against Latin theolo gy has 
been taken to indicate that he was not so ‘pagan’ after all. Possi- 
ble approaches to Plethon’s advocacy of Orthodoxy in the Synoq 
are presented in Chapter 3. Here it suffices to say that the ult). 
mate motivation behind Plethon’s support for Orthodoxy is related 
to the long history and deep roots of Hellenic tendencies within 
Eastern Christianity that resurfaced during the fourteenth-century 
Hesychast controversy. These rendered Plethon’s reformist project 
meaningful only within the Eastern intellectual framework. 

It is worth evoking here the pioneering theory of Konstantinos 
Sathas regarding the survival of pagan Hellenism within Byzan- 
tium. Sathas did not maintain that paganism ultimately shaped the 
Christian mysteries from the inside, as Protestant and deist philoso- 
phers had done.! Rather, Sathas, nowadays considered eccentric 
and very rarely (if at all) remembered by modern Byzantinists, 
argued in favour of a covert pagan movement operating within the 
Christian Empire and bowing to clerical hegemony while main- 
taining its own distinct identity.? Masai noted the fundamental dif- 
ficulty with Sathas’ theory. Even if one goes along with the hypoth- 
esis that Hellenism was an option available to certain Byzantine 
intellectuals, there is no conclusive proof that these apostates were 
members of anything like a secret society with the aim of transmit- 

ting pagan faith.3 To put it bluntly, Sathas’ hypothesis is not falsi- 
fiable. There is a rather unsatisfactory reply already anticipated by 
Sathas: the successful survival of pagan Hellenism within Byzan- 
tium depended upon the elimination of any abundance of evidence 


" See for example Toland (1997) 93-4. 
* The fullest exposition of Sathas’ thesis is in his extensive introduction to volume v1 of 
B 


3 Masai (1956) 283. 
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‘oht provoke the authorities. Besides, Byzantine histori- 
that mig largely the product of ideological manipulation. The 
ography ‘i here argued Sathas, provided one can read between 
pyiden” wither sete ‘Hellenes’ before Plethon, some of whom 
» in bah positions in the clerical and political hierarchy. Much 
ae naterial presented by Sathas points to behaviours unusual 
 cizarre to say the least, even if this may not be sufficient to 
sy validate his theory. liiaidliaateans Vamatiaen 
Yet the great contribution of Sathas lies elsewhere. Long be 
theorists of power and authority relations, Sathas was among the 
frst to note the clash between what we would now be inclined 
to see as philosophical discourse and clerical/monastic negeniany. 
Acquiescence in Christian religious hegemony and coniphance 
with an establishment of ideological nfoeinaaion may a 
festly lead to outward conformity, which, HOneHeISs, aii 
hide within it a burning esoteric disquietude that fertilises ideo- 
logical dissent. Sathas daringly applied this model to the = 
of Byzantium. He thus acutely understood something that sti 
escapes his (post)modern colleagues: that it is imperative to dis- 
tinguish between the perseverance of pagan Platonic ideas and the 
professional or social identity of those men possibly responsible 
for their intellectual diffusion. | | 

The social and philosophical identity of Plethon will remain 
a paradox unless the problems and complexities involved in the 
impact of authority on social and intellectual discourse in Byzan- 
tium are taken into account. Contemporary social psychology has 
identified a particular kind of ideological conflict described in 
terms of disjunctions between ‘lived’ and ‘intellectual’ ideologies. 
An intellectual may firmly believe in the possibility of achieving 
a perfectly just society and may hold particular ideas on how such 
a society should be ultimately organised; yet he may also con- 
form to the laws of the present society and be fully adjusted to its 
social or religious normativity.* Religious and ideological dissim- 
ulation is not confined by culture or epoch.° It is unwise to insist 


fu 


+ Billig et al. (1988) 33. For example, Marx and Engels disagreed with the bourgeois 
establishment, even if they conformed to bourgeois lives themselves. . 

> On dissimulation see Zagorin (1990). Its use in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by dissident religious leaders and intellectuals in Western Europe may serve as an 
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that Orthodox Byzantium was an exception and that anyone wh, 
waved his certificates of Orthodoxy was really deaf to the siren, 
of Hellenism. Rather, religious and ideological dissimulation hag 
a long history in the East before Plethon’s time.° Some of the mog, 
interesting Byzantine intellectuals faced conflicts between ‘liveg 
and ‘intellectual’ ideologies, conflicts accentuated by the absence 
of any sufficient climate of intellectual and religious freedom. 

To the extent that philosophical dissension meant religious 
dissension (and this is certainly a premise respected throughout 
Byzantine history by pillars of Orthodoxy from the early Chris. 
tian apologists to the Palamites) it is a Hellenic philosophical} 
paradigm, rather than ritualistic paganism, that adapted to and sur. 
vived Christian inculcation and indoctrination. Fourteenth-century 
humanists and Plethon resuscitated the philosophical cult of the 
ancient pephotismenoi, the Hellenic sages combated by Palamas, 
one that potentially threatened religious Orthodoxy all along. In 
terms of the internal distinction within Neoplatonism, Hellenes in 
Byzantium form a chain of philosophoi rather than of hieratikoj 
that managed to resurface at critical points within the Byzantine 
clerical framework. As Damascius noted, the philosophical and 
hieratic aspects of Neoplatonism are, according to Plato’s con- 
ception of a philosopher-Bacchus, nothing but two faces of the 
same coin.’ Like Damascius, Sathas does not explicitly distinguish 
between pagan ritualistic paganism and pagan philosophy. Rather, 
he often focuses on an elusive pagan sentiment, which, like other 
nineteenth-century thinkers and intellectuals,® he deeply suspected 
and related to Platonism but could not philosophically define. 

Intriguingly, Masai prepared the ground for such a revision of 
Sathas’ hypothesis. Masai noted the presence of a Byzantine élite 
laique in conflict with the Byzantine hierocratic establishment. 


example. Protestants only apparently conformed to Catholic worship, and so did Jewish 
communities in Spain. The same is true of ideological dissenters in Soviet Union: 
dissimulation is acommon phenomenon in history from Europe to China. 

See Kaldellis (forthcoming); (2004); (2005); (2003); (1999b); (2007b); (1999a); (20074) 
on the dissimulation of Procopius of Caesaria, John Lydus, Agathias, Attaleiates and 
Psellos. On Leon Choirosphaktes see Magdalino (1997) and below, pp. 66ff. On Italos 
and Psellos see below, pp. 82ff. 

Dam. In Phaedonem 1.172. 

I have in mind Walter Pater and Swinburne, often considered to be forerunners of 
neopaganism. See Pearson (2006) 829. 
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ecular elite consisted of patricians and intellectuals who 
rted to antiquity, developed a humanist world-view, claimed 
. independence and occasionally collided with clericalism. 
ae mentions Psellos and Italos. The implication here is that 
re polic) of complaisance with the clerical hegemony was one 
otential channel through which Byzantium managed to transmit 
to the Renaissance what Masai called conceptions des modalités 
sus laiques de civilisation? | a | | 
~ Seen in this light, secularism has its origins in the evolution of 
4 Hellenic philosophical tradition striving to survive in a Chris- 
tian world. This insight is signalled in a neglected paper deliv- 
ered to the Brussels Société de philosophie in 1958. Masai argues 
that the “caractere libertine, incrédule, anti-chretien du platon- 
‘sme byzantin’ was due not only to historical contingencies, but 
to the very principles of Platonic philosophy: ‘c’est en appro- 
fondissant leurs principes que les platoniciens byzantins devin- 
rent incrédules, ou le demeurérent, malgré toutes les pressions du 
totalitarisme orthodoxe’.'° The nature of Platonism was in itself 
profoundly anti-Christian — which is to say, it was Hellenic/pagan. 
Thus in Pléthon Masai argues that the cases of Psellos and John 
Italos oblige us to make at least one capital concession to Sathas, 
namely that long before Plethon certain Byzantine intellectuals 
consciously chose to bow to authority and carry the mask of the 
pious Christian instead of that of a Pythagorean-Platonist pagan 
philosopher. ** 

This begs the question why Platonism in itself is necessarily 
incompatible with Christianity, in other words, Hellenic/pagan. I 
deal with this in Part II. Here it suffices to note that intellectual con- 
nections often transcend temporal distance, and it is such connec- 
tions that ensured the viability of Hellenic tendencies in the Byzan- 
tine Empire. The metaphor of a wave that constantly changes shape 
is an apt one for describing Platonism in Byzantium.'* From late 
antiquity to Plethon philosophical Hellenism constantly changes 
shape — and so it does within the corpus of Plethon’s works: Hel- 
lenism may appear to be a world-view explicitly opposed to the 
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9 Masai (1956) 297. 10 Masai (1957/8) 400. 1 Masai (1956) 294. 
'2 The metaphor of the Wellenlinie was proposed by Darko (1930) 17. 
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Christian establishment, as heresy, or a form of proto-secularisny 
and humanism. The first type is exemplified by late antique Neo. 
platonism; the second and third are appropriate to recalcitrany 
Byzantine intellectuals from Psellos and Theodore Metochites to 
the anti-Hesychast dissenters of the fourteenth century. All three 
eventually provide the presuppositions for the resurfacing of pagan 
metaphysical notions. 


Divine Plato: pagan Platonic dissonance in late antiquity 


Late antique anti-Christian discourse has been almost exhaustively 
researched. Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles and Julian attacked Chris- 
tian intellectual imperialism both at the philosophical and at the 
rhetorical level. Yet beside anti-Christian polemics and explicit 
conflict there were further, alternative channels, by means of which 
philosophers ‘beyond the gates (8Upa@ev)’ could exercise their crit- 
icism and implicitly distinguish themselves from Christian Ortho- 
doxy. Pagans put to new use literary forms commonly used by 
Christians, such as the ‘gospel’ or the epistle for spiritual guid- 
ance. But similitude of medium and likeness of the form does not 
presuppose doctrinal community. Lucien Jerphagnon viewed Por- 
phyry’s Life of Plotinus as a response to Christian gospels, that is 
to say, as ‘l’Evangile de Plotin selon saint Porphyre, le disciple que 
Plotin aimait, son saint Jean’.‘3 John Dillon and Peter Garnsey note 
that in Iamblichus’ On the Pythagorean Way of Life Pythagoras 
‘is to be seen as a pagan holy man and rival of Jesus of Nazareth, 
with parallels to be drawn to the Gospels’.'4 And Raffaele Sodano 
noted that Porphyry’s Letter to Marcella may be read as another 
‘pagan gospel’.'> Porphyry’s insistence on the importance of rea- 
son in order to perform the return to god, the constant references 
to intellectual catharsis, the tacit attacks on amathia (lamblichus 
used the same word to allude to the Christians) and to the sophists 
(Plethon used the same word to designate the Christians), leave 
little doubt as to the anti-Christian function of the epistle. The 
author of another pagan gospel after Porphyry’s example, Marinus, 


‘3. Jerphagnon (1990) 43. ‘4 Dillon (2002); Garnsey (2005) 77. 


' See the introduction by Raffaele Sodano to his edition of Ad Marcellam, 9. 
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sus with a concise account of a shift that made it necessary 
evelop new tactics of survival in a Christian world. 
one paragraph Marinus describes the passage from Proclus’ 
yolicy of “Herculean courage’ to his adoption of the now 
andably more prudent motto ‘live unnoticed’: 


rovide 
for pagans 10 d 


[n just 
initial | 
underst 
(Proclus] managed to save his life in the midst of the greatest perils, when 
he had to weather terrible tempests, when all the unleashed typhoons wees shaking 
tis go well regulated life, without letting himself be frighte ned or discouraged. 
one day, indeed, when he found himself the object of the Suspicions and vexations 
of a sort of vultures (yutroytyavtTes) that surrounded him LL.€. certain Christians], 
obeying that [divine] Power which starts revolutions in this world, he lef Athens 
snd made a journey to Asia, where his residence became most profitable to him. 
For his guardian spirit furnished him the occasion of | his departure in order that 
he might not remain ignorant of the ancient religious institutions which had been 
there preserved. Indeed, among the Lydians, he succeeded m gaining a clear 
conception of these doctrines, while they throu gh long vicissitudes had come to 
neglect certa in liturgical operations, received f rom him a moreco mplete doctrine, 
because the philosopher more perfectly conceived what relates to the divinities, 
By doing this and in thus ordering his conduct, he succeeded in achieving oblivion, 
even better than the Pythagoreans observed the inviolate command of their master, 
to ‘live unnoticed’. (Marinus, Procl. 15; trans. K. S. Guthrie) 


For he 


The implication is that opposition to Christianity had to go under- 
ground and inevitably appear muted. In Simplicius’ terms, one 
has two options under oppressive regimes: either to leave and 
seek one’s fortune elsewhere, for example in Persia; or to lead 
a low-profile life as a scholar. When forthright polemic was no 
longer wise, Plato’s text was put to new uses.!° From the fifth cen- 
tury onwards thurathen thought was progressively excluded from 
institutionalised education and Platonist philosophers temporar- 
ily found a safe haven in philosophical commentary. Assuming 
the personae of commentators rather than of pagan gurus, Pro- 
clus, Simplicius and Olympiodorus avoided direct conflict with 
the Christian authorities and hoped to preserve for posterity the 
Platonist world-view. Allusions to the Christians did find their way 
into their commentaries with relative safety. 

In terms of social identity theory, these code phrases testify 
to a pagan self-perception that sharply distinguishes between a 


'6 Siniossoglou (2008a) 43-7. 
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Hellenic ingroup and a Christian outgroup linked by a power rela. 
tionship: the Christians are not only ‘alien to our world (tg. 
TOTTIGHEVO! TTS KAF Huds CikoupEvTs)’ but they also are ‘those in 
power (01 kpatouvtes)’, or, according to Marinus, the ‘giant vu]. 
tures (yuTToylyavtes)’ and the Typhonean spirits (t& TUPOVEIG, 
TrveuLaTa) that have subverted the ‘lawful life’ establishing what 
is, mutatis mutandis, a lawless state. At least three Neoplatonists, 
namely Iamblichus, Proclus and Simplicius clearly suggest what 
is a form of Machtpolitik. Against a stronger opponent it is bette; 
to remain unnoticed than to provoke. 

The best formulation of this idea is contained in Proclus’ Scho. 
lia to Hesiod’s Works and Days. This unnoticed little gem shows 
that what appeared to be the commentary of an academic classi- 
cist might actually have concealed a political statement and even 
programme. The Hesiodean myth concerns a hawk that gripped 
a nightingale fast and carried it high up among the clouds; the 
nightingale, pierced by his crooked talons, cried pitifully. The 
hawk responded to her with much disdain: 


‘Miserable thing, why do you cry out? One far stronger than you now holds you 
fast, and you must go wherever I take you, songstress as you are. And if I please 
I will make my meal of you, or let you go. He is a fool who tries to withstand the 
stronger, for he does not get the mastery and suffers pain besides his shame.’ So 
said the swiftly flying hawk, the long-winged bird. 


This ‘you must go wherever I take you’, comments Proclus, 
implies that whoever exercises more violence (6 PBicaidtepos) leads 
and that the weaker (6 c&oQevéotepos) is led according to the for- 
mer’s wishes. Hesiod had no option but to conform to the wishes 
of unjust kings, for it was in their power to make a nice dinner 
out of him (étr exeivors yap eivoa kal Seitvov avTov TroifoacGan: 
this is an attempt at Neoplatonic humour), just as the hawk can 
make a meal out of the nightingale. Once in the iron grip of a 
powerful ideological mechanism, only an imprudent man would 
not succumb to acquiescence and conformity. There is a double 
loss to be suffered by going against authority: shame, which comes 
from defeat; and pain for having been beaten: éri 7 KpartnOfvan 
Autrny."’ One recalls Damascius’ stereotypical expression for the 


'T Procl. Sch. ad Hes. Op. 208 (78.1-15 Marzillo). 
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+ tian: Ol KOQTOUVTES. Hesiod, who is here used as an example 

ei taining apparent conformity to the demands of political 
of aa mn anise to avoid the worst consequences, was actually 
ed among the fountainheads of pagan theology. 
* yet the necessary background in order to discern the intention 
behind Proclus’ commentary is contained in a previous remark in 
the same context of Hesiodean myths: ‘it 1s possible that people 
suffer violence (BixoOfiver pev Suvapevor), even if they are more 
pious (leporrpeTréoTEpol Svres)’." The example of Hesiod offers 
the right suldance for minimising the repercussions ot colliding 
with those in power, albeit in direct contravention to the classical 
ideal of parrhesia. For by now it was crystal clear that concessions 
to authority and complaisance might be the only ways to ensure 
freedom of thought. 

Pagan dissimulation in a Christian world could extend beyond 
the sphere of current Jiterary forms into real life. Julian pre- 
tended to be Christian for years. In the fiith century Eunapius 
of Sardis, using historiography as a weapon of intellectual resis- 
tance, described how at some point between 379 and 383 CE Goths 
crossed the Danube and entered the empire pretending to be Chris- 
tians. Eunapius used a Greek proverb to describe the subterfuge: 
pagan Goths ‘wore a large fox-skin’ and passed like Christians, 
though remaining secretly faithful to their religion.'? Eunapius 
did not merely insinuate ‘that Christianity could, albeit unwit- 
tingly, endanger the security of the Empire’, as Blockley correctly 
noted.?° His intent goes much further. Eunapius’ text ‘more likely 
reveals a sense of irony that paganism could succeed by assum- 
ing the pose of Christianity’.*‘ This reading fully explains why 
Eunapius does not confine himself to describing the effects of bar- 
barian trickery but insists further on the ‘noble intent’ with which 
those barbarians remained faithful to their ancestral religion, as 
well as on how easy it was for them to pass as Christians under the 
cover of ‘deep and impenetrable silence’ and ‘secrecy’ surround- 
ing ‘their mysteries’. What is actually in the foreground here is not 


18 Procl. Sch. ad Hes. Op. 202.1 1-12 (76.9-I0 Marzillo). _ 

'9 Eunapius fr. 48.2 (pp. 74-7, Blockley 1983). On the chronology of the incident see 
Paschoud (2006) 488. 

© Blockley (1981) 18. 2C Sacks (1986) 55. 
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the accusation that Theodosius was so stupidement chrétien that 
he was fooled by a bunch of barbarians”? but, rather, the realisation 
that one did not have to be Christian, but merely to look like one. 

To be sure, the Goths were not Hellenists and it is not their 
beliefs that Eunapius is interested in but their profession of dis- 
simulation. A variety of sixth-century sources, including imperial] 
legislation, attests that many Romans did not hesitate to pretend to 
be Christians for worldly advantage.*3 At even later times, in the 
eighth century, John of Damascus testifies that groups of pagans 
still used misdirection as a refuge, feigning their Christian identity, 
He calls them é@vdgpoves: ‘those who follow the customs of the 
gentiles’, introducing beliefs on tyche and heimarmene (as Plethon 
would do in the Nomoi), studying pagan astronomy and astrology 
(as Byzantine humanists would do), professing every kind of man- 
tela and apotropaic rituals, sharing with the gentiles a belief in 
impious myths and honouring the Hellenic festivities by observ- 
ing the pagan calendar.?4 As Andrew Louth observes, the decrees 
of the Quinisext Synod of 691/2 affirm that there must have been 
plenty of these 26végpoves around.?5 

Like Gregory Palamas much later in Capita CL, John of Dam- 
ascus does not distinguish philosophical paganism from ritualis- 
tic paganism. Both are versions of Hellenism, which evolved, as 
it were, from idolatry, assuming the form of various philosoph- 
ical sects. Platonism in particular was correlated by John with 
polytheism: Plato’s doctrine is that many gods emanate from one 
god.° Writing in the thirteenth century, Niketas Choniates copies 
John’s description of the ethnophrones into his Thesaurus Ortho- 
doxae Fidei and proceeds to provide refutations of the Hellenic 
views on fate and necessity, divination, cledonomancy and other 
forms of pagan superstition described by John. Even if Niketas 
does not have in mind contemporary ethnophrones (though this is 
the impression he conveys),”’ he is certainly at one with John in 


2 


i] 


This is how Paschoud (2006: 488) reads the passage. 

For references, see Kaldellis (2004) 168~71. 

Haer. 94.1-8: toils cuvnOeiais tov eOvdov ETTaKOAOUBoU TES, ypIoTiavol T&AAG UTIAD- 
YOVTES. 

*3 Louth (2002) 60. 20 Haer. 3-8. 

*7 See Rochow (1991: 138), who nevertheless insists on the political usages of the accu- 
sation of Hellenism. 
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leaving open the possibility of Hellenes fallin 2 back on alae 
dissimulation in order to hold on to their religious, intellectual anc 
cultural identity.” | - a 
Eunapius thought that it was “neither laborious nol difficult 
to forge a Christian identity while holding secret pagan rites, and 
John of Damascus seems to affirm that ethnophrones pretending to 
be Christians were operating in the eighth century. One may then 
lausibly infer that it must have been even less difficult to hold on 
to a Platonist philosophical cult that did not presuppose a ritual- 
istic aspect but consisted of multiple philosophical haireseis. On 
the other hand, one may reasonably wonder whether and how far 
a philosophical and religious constellation may preserve its doc- 
trinal essence under an exclusivist intellectual and religious hege- 
mony, without having its dianoia corroded and its lexis assimilated 
by means of unceasing rhetoric, apologetics and institutionalised 
education. This is a fascinating issue. | 
Two developments within late antique hermeneutics explain 
how the presumed core of the Platonist ideal-type could survive 
even though threatened by an antagonistic world-view that claimed 
exclusivity. The first concerns the resurgence of a type of esoteric 
Platonism claiming to preserve the ‘hidden’ meaning of Plato's 
philosophy; the second concerns the multi-levelled hermeneutical 
model devised by the last Neoplatonist commentators. Both fac- 
tors ensured that a Platonic system of meaning persevered and was 
rendered a permanent possibility in Byzantium. | 
The assumption of an esoteric core that was retrievable only with 
much labour and effort beyond established institutions refined a 
pre-existing hermeneutical model that (a) stressed the openend- 
edness of the Platonic text, thus enhancing its flexibility and 
adaptability, (b) prepared the ground for valuing an oral tradi- 
tion of esoteric instruction and interpretation that went beyond the 
mainstream exegesis of ancient philosophy, and (c) disengaged 
paganism from ritual ensuring its self-sufficiency, so that even if 
the rites became obsolete the pagan world-view would be res- 
cued. Porphyry is illuminating in Letter to Marcella: it does no 
harm to profess ritual paganism; but this is neither a necessary nor 


8 PG 139.1343B-C, 1352C-13558. 
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sufficient condition of philosophical illumination. Esoteric Platon. 
ist instruction essentially liberated Plato from the way he was off. 
cially read, taught and commented on in Christianised institutions, 
as well as from pagan ritual. The golden chain could thus continue 
its tradition outside the confinement of institutionalised education 
and cultic paganism. Synesius best exemplifies this development: 


It 1s an old tradition, I think, and quite in the manner of Plato, to conceal the 
profound thoughts of philosophy behind the mask of some li ghter treatment, that 
thereby whatsoever has been acquired with difficulty shall not be again lost to 
men, nor shall such matters be contaminated by lying exposed to the approach 
of the profane. The end accordingly has been most zealously pursued in the 
present work, and whether it attains this end, and whether in other respects it is 
wrought with distinction after the manner of the ancients, let those decide who 
shall approach it in a spirit of loving labour. (Synesius, On Dreams, prol.; trans, 


Fitzgerald) 
Synesius probably did not believe in any personal deity transcend- 
ing the universe both causally and in time; and he certainly did 
not believe in the end of history and the world. His disbelief he 
communicated to his brother — albeit in a private letter, not in a 
public sermon. There are ‘certain doctrines’, he said, which he 
would never give up; still, he could operate as a bishop in a Chris- 
tianised society, but pursue philosophy ‘at home’. One can assume 
that this activity includes the study of a ‘hidden’ Plato too. In his 
commentary Nikephoros Gregoras sides with Synesius in an inter- 
esting reversal of Euripides’ saying: apparently there are cases 
when wisdom is shown in obscurity, not in clarity.?9 

Esoteric Platonism did not imply anything close to an ‘ortho- 
dox’ Platonism, in so far as orthodoxy means exclusivity. On the 
contrary, the summit of Neoplatonist interpretation was the reali- 
sation that the Platonic text functions on many levels — be it moral, 
theological, physical, mathematical and even literal. A pupil of 
Hierocles reported that, according to his mentor, Socrates’ words 
are like dice: ‘however they fall, they fall rightly’ .°° This is no con- 
cession to hermeneutical relativism. According to Proclus’ com- 
mentary on the Timaeus, the most profound reading of Plato’s 


*? Cf. Syn. Ep. 105.82-8; Nik. Greg. Expl. in Syn. 3.5-9 Pietrosanti; Eur. Or. 397. 

3° Dam. Philosophical History 45B Athanassiadi (fr. 106 Zintzen): fAeye SE 6 atitds 
OQeoceBlos eEnyotuevov paval trott Tov lepokAéa, KUBoIS éolkévan ToUs ZWKPKTOUS 
Aoyous: arTa&tas yap elvat tavtayol, OTT) GV TWeTCOoT, 
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wiption of the battle between the Atlantines and the Atheni- 
oe : jot one that invalidates all previous ones but rather one 
ans a and at the same time surpasses all. Proclus discusses 
a approaches to the story, presenting his own view on the 
a . one that distinguishes between levels of interpretation. We 
i is same methodology at work in the beginning of Proclus’ 
 mmentary on the Parmenides. But the PaSsaee pest —, 
fying this direction of Neoplatonist hermeneutics is provided by 
Olympiodorus: 
Shortly before he died, Plato dreamt that he had HecIne a swan which flew from 
to tree thereby causing the utmost trouble to the archers who wanted to shoot 
iN down. Simmias the Socratic interpreted the dream as meaning that Plato 
ould elude all the efforts of his interpreters. For to archers the interpreters ale 
similar who try to hunt out the hidden meanings of the ancients, but elusive 1S 
Plato because his writings, like those of Homer, must be understood in many 
senses, both physically, and ethically, and theologically, and literally. (Olymp. 
In Alc. 2.156-62 Westerink) 


This interpretation of Plato’s dream also figures in the anonymous 
Prolegomena to Plato’s Philosophy, where hermeneutical plural- 
ism does not present any danger to Neoplatonist exegesis. Rather, 
it functions as a very intelligent cover intended to appease a Cs 
tian audience with little understanding of Neoplatonist exegesis.” 
Multi-levelled hermeneutics did not conflict with esoteric Platon- 
ism; on the contrary, it actually rendered esoteric Platonism invul- 
nerable: giving away layers of interpretation that were compatible 
with institutionalised education, the author of Anonymous Prote- 
gomena could hold on to (and thus rescue) the belief in Plato's 
agraphai synousiai. Purportedly Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato 
left behind them students as ‘ensouled works’ (Eupuya ouyypau- 
uata) of theirs.3? 

By ensuring the adaptability of Platonism to different contexts 
and the transferability of its doctrines this Neoplatonic strategy 


3! See also Anon. Proleg. 1.29~-38: TavTov yap éKkaTEpos, “Ounpss TE kai MAatoov, 
TETTOVOOIV: SI TO EVAPLOVIOV AUTOvV TTs MPpdcews EKaoTH PacILO! yivovTa, OTS 
av BOUVATTAL E1yElpelv TIS. - . 

32 Cf. Anon. Proleg. 13.10—27; Arist. fr. 1.2 (Philop. Jn De an., CAG 15, 15-34-5): Te rept 
Tay abot) Erry pahdpeva Trepi piAocodias AEyel. Ev EKEivols BE TAS ary paous cUVvoUcias 
tou TTA&twvos iotopei 6 ApiototeAns. But cf. Arist. Ph, 209b14—15: ev Tois AEYOuEVOIS 
a&ypadors S6yuaotv. 
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provided the perfect alibi to anyone wishing to look for What 
Psellos labelled ‘the golden streams’. Multi-layered interpretation 
provided Psellos too with his defence when arguing apologetically 
that he studied Plato for the sake of Christianity — that is, after 
the example of the Fathers. Plato could be invoked to this end 
too, namely to support aspects of Christian dogma. Plethon made 
a similar claim in the beginning of the Differences: ostensibly 
Plethon is a Platonist in so far as he is a good and pious Orthodox 
Christian too. But was this the only end to which intellectuals such 
as Psellos and Plethon studied pagan philosophy and edited the 
Chaldean Oracles? 


Occult Plato: Hellenism and the first 
Byzantine humanism 


Sometime in the middle of the ninth century an order was placed for 
the copying of texts among which stand out Proclus’ commentaries 
on the Republic and the Timaeus, Damascius’ commentary on 
the Parmenides, Olympiodorus’ commentaries on the Gorgias, 
Alcibiades I, Phaedo and Philebus, and the works of Albinus 
and Maximus of Tyre. It has been admitted that ‘this group of 
texts is a remarkable phenomenon’ given the occasional dangers 
associated with approaching Plato from a philosophical point of 
view.°? This is a mild formulation. The texts are tantamount to the 
heavy arsenal of an advanced pagan Platonist, with only Proclus’ 
Platonic Theology missing from the assembly. The patron(s) who 
commissioned the production of these books invested considerable 
amounts of time, effort and money, while running a considerable 
risk of attracting the accusation of Hellenism. 

L. G. Westerink noted the puzzle posed for scholars of Platonism 
by the ‘first Byzantine humanism’. The transmission of Neopla- 
tonic texts seems to have continued uninterrupted: yet there is 
no evidence of active philosophical interest with regard to the 
contents of the books copied.*4 In theory the possibility of some 
bizarre antiquarian’s taking up the risky reproduction of texts con- 
taining pagan wisdom to satisfy his hobby cannot be ruled out. 


33 Wilson (1983) 87. 34 Westerink (1990) 105. 
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But this does not necessarily mean that the philosophical ideas 
ntained in these same texts were uninspiring and unappealing 
ae collectors owing to their unconditional, unshakeable and 
. caeotiable faith in Roman Orthodoxy. For what it 1s worth, 
4 olarios would not be easily persuaded: his portrait of Plethon 
Pe ; ests that the wrong type of books have the potential to stimu- 
une relapses.*> We have seen that mechanisms suitable for 
ie aie up the study of Platonic philosophy were available from 
the sixth century — mechanisms that did not necessarily lead to an 
«insociable’ philosophy of which Plato would disapprove, but to 
intellectual elitism and esoteric philosophy. _ 

On the other hand, Westerink rejected the possibility of any 
‘widespread study of Neoplatonic texts, covered by any intentional 
mantle of silence’. His reasonable argument is that even if names 
and sources were kept secret, nevertheless the Platonist terminol- 
ogy and world-view (Gedankenwelt) should neem their traces 
at least on some of the ninth-century intellectuals.” Yet this means 
projecting onto the period from the ninth to the eleventh century 
what we know about the modes of the philosophical reception 
of Plato in late antiquity. It may well be that shifting circum- 
stances resulted in ancient philosophy’s being put to new uses. 
These were not exhausted in extracting Platonist technical terms 
and explicitly pagan notions, though, as we shall see presently, this 
too was occasionally the case. Rather, Hellenism provided points 
of reference for the construction of a novel court ideology that 
competed with the clerical establishment by enhancing political 
and secular institutions. This challenged the clerical hermeneuti- 
cal hegemony by promoting philosophical and Scientific inquiry. 
This ideology may be defined as a humanist one and its opponents 
were right in identifying philosophical paganism as its ultimate 
source. | 

The transmission of Platonist texts in the ninth century coincides 
with the beginning of the intellectual movement known as ‘the first 
Byzantine humanism’, the foundation of an important institution, 


35 §cholarios blamed Plethon’s preoccupation with volumes of Neoplatonic lore, primarily 
those of Proclus, for his conversion to paganism. Schol. Ad principessam Pelop., OC 
4.153.25-34; Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.162.20—5. 

36 Westerink (1990) 121. 
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the Magnaura School of Philosophy, and the significant reappear. 
ance of the accusation of ‘Hellenism’. This emerging humanig; 
movement provided political support for the preservation of two 
vital channels transmitting pagan lore: for astrology and the occu]; 
sciences; further, for the continuation of hermeneutical approaches 
to Platonism that appear to have been non-conformable to the 
mainstream of that clerical ‘school philosophy’ that demoniseg 
any excursus from Plato’s lexis. 
In the ninth century the School of Philosophy of Magnaura rep- 
resents a major breach in the established clerical hegemony. To 
begin with, the school was secular, largely owing its existence to 
the emperor Bardas’ love for the ‘wisdom beyond the gates’. Bar- 
das organised its operation around 8 55/6. The key man involved 
in teaching there was Leon the Philosopher or the Mathematician, 
a man who, according to his own wish, was ‘also known as the 
Hellene’.°’ The school was a place where transmission of know!l- 
edge and ancient lore could be performed in relative safety. This 
hardly means that the Orthodox establishment did not react to 
the activities of the important figures associated with the school. 
Theodore Stoudites attacked John the Grammarian on the grounds 
that he rewrote the doctrines of the Holy Fathers according to 
his ‘illegal religion (kat& thy ofv SpnoKeiav tapdvouovy. One 
wonders what was John’s religion according to Theodore. This 
is Clarified to some extent by the note that John is worthy of the 
names of Pythagoras, Kronos or Apollo or of any other god whose 
lives he envies, rather than the name ‘John’ 38 Divine grace has put 
out the fire of heresy ‘burning those who think like the Chaldeans 
and refreshing the pious advocates of the Trinity’.3? Leon the 
Hellene too was attacked as a pagan, this time by one of his 
own students, the philosopher and grammarian Constantine from 


47 Lemerle (1970: 146, 075) called Leon the Matheniatician the first true ‘homme de la 
Renaissance’, Leon had a strong interest in Plato and he is responsible for the first 
dtorthosis of Plato’s text — though for some inexplicable reason he stopped at Laws 
book §, 743b. Leon also exemplified a very st rong interest in astrology and divination. 
Hence he corrected Porphyry on the calculation of the horimaia-and the establishment 
of the horoscope as well as being the author of a series of Interesting treatises on the 
art of predicting the future, including that relating to the reign of emperors and princes 
(Lemerle 1971: 1771-2), 


* Thdr. Stud, PG O9.17 73M 17 76C. 49 Thdr. Stud. PG 99.17 764. 
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nerle assumed that this Constantine was ‘converted’ by 


ae ‘etotelianism and erudition made 
ch Photius,*° whose Aristotelianism and é1 dies 
l. 


Sicily. Le 


atrial : i ae 
a i right person to discern possible cases of dissen 
him he 


It is tempting to dismiss all accusations of paganism pet 
1 » Grammarian and Leon the Mathematician as one nEWE- 
po sf the conflict between iconodules and iconoclasts. In so 
‘ aan ; lites is concerned, it is true that his attacks are accom- 
e 7 eondenination of John’s position on the subject. Yet 
a oo ail nothing in the pamphlets of Constantine hints at 
ee ‘eaance of this conflict. Even when accused of ingratitude 
 ——— to write a sequel to his first libel, Constantine did 
a salen that the accusation of paganism had anything to do with 
_ alleged iconoclasm. Constantine did not even quality hus 
osition by claiming that Leon was a heretic rather thai a — 
He stood firm in his verdict. Constantine accused aeon aia : 7 i 
ematician of losing his soul in a sea of impiety Sate io 
thvrathen wisdom. Leon is an apostate from ts — : : 
guilty of polytheism, venerating Zeus as his god. tne : 3 
Tartarus with Chrysippus, Socrates, Proclus, Plato, el pace ae 
curus, Eucleides and Ptolemy —not to mention Home! Hesioc 7 
Aratus. Constantine concludes his reply by eXENCINE his curses ; 
cover ‘those who venerate the gods of the Hellenes’, speaking o 
Hellenism and polytheism as a contemporary heresy, ae bee 
a metaphor for iconoclasm.*” Was he just a ‘hysterical’ stu ent: 
Possibly. After all, every single occurrence of the caer O 
Hellenism can be conveniently dismissed as little more than a 
malicious attempt at despoiling political or theological oer 
rather than as testifying to the genuine survival of paganism. | 
But this seems to ignore the fact that those Orthodox Chris- 
tians who reacted against ‘Hellenism’ did so with reference to a 


4° Lemerle (1971) 172. i 80). 
4 See also Photius’ reservations in regard to the orthodoxy of John aa ge 
It may well be that intelligent Christians like Photius were keener to se y 

: an are Many ern scholars. 
appearances than are many modern se ae = 
42 eae tion) 173 43 Constantine as hysterical: Kaldellis (20074) 182, ™ 
ues . J | at A 2 a | ih r ‘ VOCOCUSE | 
4 See Rochow (1991) 137-52. The same argument is often used to ape es ise as 
= ncoaagtht, «eh : =Ace OnIMs y and Halos, 
Patt! Th tate nea ‘t patently in the case against Fsellos 
of ‘Hellenism’ in later periods, most | at + Se Century. 
but also in regard to the confinement of Nikephoros Gregoras in the fou ree ees 
This is. a handy explanation and partly true. On paganism in Byzantium see also Livano: 
(2010). 
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particular mindset and outlook. The accusation of Hellenism wag 
meant to provide a bulwark against the emergence of a human. 
ist spirit.4> Hellenism qua philosophical paganism stands here for 
a way to enquire about the world, theology and the interpreta. 
tion of texts that 1s recognisably un-Orthodox, rather than ritual 
paganism. 

In this context the case of Leon Choirosphaktes (c. 840-9 19) 
sheds light on the real meaning of the accusation of ‘paganism’ 
or Hellenism as well as on the spirit of Byzantine humanism, 
A disciple of Leon the Hellene, Leon Choirosphaktes also appears 
to have presented a direct challenge to the educational indoctrina- 
tion of the Church. As is usually the case with religious dissenters 
in Byzantium, scholarship is quick to assume that ‘paganism’ was 
little more than a handy accusation and that Choirosphaktes was 
attacked for political rather than ideological reasons.4° Convenient 
as this approach may be, it merits to be reconsidered from a philo- 
sophical point of view. How far were his opponents really making 
things up? The only way to deal with this question Is to present 
the accusations made against Leon and then turn to his own work. 

Three people attacked Choirosphaktes on reli gious grounds and 
contributed to his exile: Arethas, Constantine the Rhodian (a Capa- 
ble libellist), and a court eunuch. Constantine’s libel is a collection 
of calumnious verses of ingenuity. An example of the man’s liter- 
ary skills will suffice. Leon is condemned as OAEBPOBIBAOdadco- 
YPAuMaATOpPlOpos, yevSouulocabpotrAacuatoTrAdKos and finally 

EAAnvo8pnoKoypiotoBAaconuotpétros.47 I single out the accu- 
sations of falsifying books, devising myths and ‘tendin g to profess 
the Greek religion while blasphemising Christ’ because they also 
turn up in Arethas’ text, albeit in more appropriate form. Still, 
Arethas is at one with Constantine in holding that Leon should 
already be burning in hell. The title of the libel Misogoes is a clear 
allusion to Julian’s Misopogon. 

Arethas’ main point is not only that Leon is a pagan (this seems 
to him to be evident), but that he pretends to be Christian; further, 


45H. G. Beck (1952) 67. 
4° See the introduction by Vassis to his edition of Leon’s Chiliostichos theologia, 10. 
47 Anecdota Graeca 2.624 (Matanga). 
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levates himself to the position of approaching the Fathers 
. aanendently of the Church — that is to say, of initiating some 
og ¢ secular approach to the teaching of the Fathers. Arethas 
es : clear that Choirosphaktes was not alone in this endeavour. 
a -e others ‘like him’ and — what makes him even more 
i. on | ‘| is insanities buzz in pious ears’.4® Leon’s tactic 
dangerous — MS Insanilies buzs In p10 ‘ = Bie on ae 
ig tO ‘simulate piety and make himself a reputation for virtue 
Interestingly enough for potential followers of Sathas theo ¥ 
the possibility that a secret society could succeed in wOrSHIPP Ing 
Bacchus in ninth-century Constantinople does not appear to shock 
Arethas at all. For his part, he does not seem to have had any major 
difficulty with this eventuality: 


that he © 


Go revel with the worshippers of Bacchus with silent and satyrs and maenads 
and Bacchants ... Yes truly, and boast of some antique Hecabe who has initiated 
to her nasty secrets many godless like you. Strive with her in worthy emulation, 
in your labours of smallness and ignorance. In these domains prosper, in ness 
succeed, O disgusting monster of flattery. In them you can gain a reputation an 
grouse no envy, or a poor one, and incur no reproach. 


What really annoys Arethas is that Leon has made his aim ‘to 
compete with the Holy Fathers’. It is not for everyone to teach 
about God, Arethas corrects the intellectual layman, ‘at least they 
must be Christians, not pagans, let alone a godless wretch like you’. 
Leon had ‘unlearned and forsworn the Christian faith’ he received 
from his parents; he ‘relearned instead the marvels of paganism, 
even if now he has cunningly pretended to forsake it.’ To be sure, 
Choirosphaktes was writing panegyrics of holy men! He, who na 
this ‘plot’ against the Fathers, to ‘show that they have no advantage 

over himself (Arethas, Scripta minora 1.21.205—10 Westerink)! 
We may further infer from Arethas’ libel that Leon’s attempt at 
a secular approach to patristics was occasioned by the study of a 
particular branch of specifically pagan Platonist philosophy. His 
heroes are Porphyry and Julian: 


Now may Christ be of no avail to you. Flee from piety. Trouble us no more 
with this great shamelessness of yours. Go your own way, wiped out with the 


48 Cf. Arethae Scripta minora 1.21.212 (Westerink); Karlin-Hayter (1965) 455-81. 
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Tyrian of old [Porphyry], with the impious Julian, whose works you admire ang 
emulate, already enrolled among them and participant with them in Acherousia 
and Cocytos and Tartaros and Acheron and Pyriphlegethon whither your Sage 
Plato dismissed those who strive to live like you. I say this not in jest but in 
earnest. What room is there for joking when the unholy hatred towards God of 
the contriver of this business has provoked against him the just enmity of the 
defenders of piety? (Arethas, Scripta minora 1.21.212.14—26 Westerink; trans. 
Karlin-Hayter) 


This is how Arethas’ libel ends. Beyond the level of rhetoric and 
polemic, the background of the conflict between Leon and Arethas 
concems the reception and interpretation of Plato. Leon’s chal- 
lenge to the authority of the Fathers comes down to how one reads 
Plato. According to Arethas, Leon falsified not only the Fathers, but 
Plato too: it is Leon’s own ‘sage’, namely Plato, who should send 
him straight to hell. The remark ‘I say this not in jest but in earnest 
(oTTovdalovtos GAA’ ou traiGovtos)’ is a nice allusion to Plato’s 
typical ambivalence between earnestness and _playfulness.49 
Arethas is an austere man who does not like duplicity and main- 
tains little sympathy for Neoplatonic hermeneutical pluralism. 

One wonders how Leon’s Platonism differs from Arethas’, in 
other words, what is peculiar to Leon’s world-view that renders 
him susceptible to the charge of ‘paganism’ and Julianic Platonism. 
Leon's Chiltostichos theologia or Thousand-Line Theology pro- 
vides the answer. This is supposedly a didactic poem on Christian 
theology that condemned ‘the Hellenic mob’ and pagan doctrines. 
Yet it does so in an odd way. 

Thousand-Line Theology promotes a form of mysticism and 
negative theology reminiscent of Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita. 
And yet, a lot is scandalously absent from this work, beginning 
with Pseudo-Dionysius’ respect for the clerical hierarchy.5° More 
substantively, not a sentence is spared for Christian soteriology, and 
no value is attributed to the Incarnation or the doctrine of the Fall. 
On the contrary, illumination seems to be a philosophical endeav- 
our to be pursued by the philosopher outside or independently of 
the Church. There is no professed need for the soul to be saved 
and redeemed by divine grace; rather, the individual should utilise 


49 Cf. for example Phdr. 476¢; Resp. 536c. 5° Chil. theol. 74-93. 
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son and employ the soul’s inherent rational faculty to achieve 


rea . 2 4 * o = Te * = 
sodlikeness. The divine ‘unlimited nature’ draws certain people, 
5 


here called ‘ennobled through Reason (oi Aoyo Tipeopevoi)’ to 
the heavens and reveals to them certain ‘intellectual substances 
+ Sl 


(vorytas ouclas) | | | 

Moreover, as Magdalino put it, Leon promotes a ‘court ideology 
that marginalises the Church’. The message of Choirosphaktes’ 
thousand-Line Theology is that ‘mere faith 1s not enough; only 
those with logos can rise toward God, and logos is the science 
of reading the codes which God has written into the book of 
creation’.>” It was observed that Leon dealt with pagan theology 
as if this was still an available option.°> Magdalino saw correctly 
that the deeper intention of Leon’s reference to paganism exceeds 
that of performing a rhetorical exercise: it was to condemn pagan 
doctrines in order thus to devise ‘a smokescreen to obscure the 
controversial nature of the author’s own propositions’ 4 In this he 
was followed by others, most notably Psellos and Plethon in the 
Differences. 

Leon heralds a tenet of Plethon’s public references to theology. 
This is an abstract and generic type of philosophical monothe- 
ism provocatively disconnected from the scriptural literary context 
and liberated from any references to exclusively Judaeo-Christian 
origins.5> To be sure, Leon was an advocate of monotheism; but 
was he an advocate of Christian monotheism? As if this ambiguity 
were not enough, a very unorthodox explanation is offered with 
regard to prophecies and theology. Owing to god’s being ineff- 
able and beyond knowledge, says Leon, prophets and theologians 
use symbolic and metaphorical language.>° Leon’s mysticism cul- 
minates in a form of fideistic agnosticism that will find its most 
powerful exposition in members of the anti-Hesychast party of 
the fourteenth century such as Barlaam of Calabria. This new 


a) 


Chil. theol. 125.21-2; 148.10—11. On these points see also the comments by Vassis 
in his introduction to Chil. theol. 33-4; Vassis explains this divergence from Church 
doctrine in terms of a ‘philosophische Mystik’. 

Magdalino (1997) 160, 157. 53 Vassis, introduction to Chil. theol. 32. 

Magdalino (1997) 151. 

See below, pp. 300 and 377 for Plethon’s monotheism in the Monody for the Empress 
Helen and Memorandum to Theodore. 

Chil. theol. 130-3. 
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epistemology does not cancel out philosophical enquiry; Instead 
it liberates philosophy from the status of an ancilla theologiae 
If god cannot be known, then philosophy and science should be 
pursued as the next best thing to absolute knowledge. 

It is remarkable that a text as suspect as the Thousand-Ling 
Theology was put forward as a confession of Christian Orthodox 
faith. If this was Leon’s best shot at compiling an ostensible dec. 
laration of religious orthodoxy, one may reasonably assume that 
the reasons for the initial accusations of paganism against him 
were not only political but also philosophical. The real problem 
concerned Leon’s secularism; the reluctance to admit the non- 
negotiable priority of the Fathers and doctrinal Orthodoxy; his 
interest in astrology; the application of symbolic and allegori- 
cal hermeneutics to Christian sacred texts; the emphasis on logos 
and science as prerequisites to attain godlikeness: the decrease of 
emphasis on Christian revelation: the ex silentio anti-clericalism 
expressed by his disregard for the role of the Church. For these 
reasons, the accusation of Hellenism involved much more than 
politics and rhetoric. 

The parallel reading of Arethas’ attack and Leon’s Chiliosti- 
chos theologia suggests, first, that Leon’s reception of Plato did 
not conform to the dominant clerical (i.e. linguistic) one, thus chal- 
lenging the officially approved hermeneutical approach that valued 
the /exis but not the nous of Platonist texts. Second, Leon’s reading 
relates to a philosophical theology that progressively leads from 
rational discourse to divine illumination with no intervention of 
clerical hierarchy. This is an essentially Platonist theology of the 
Proclan rather than the Pseudo-Dionysian type that resurfaces in 

later thinkers such as Psellos and Plethon. Third, here philosophy 
carries a definite political dimension, to the extent that it is the 
business of a secular elite consisting of courtiers and politicians. 
Leon was more than an able diplomat and politician enjoying 
the favour of the emperor and the titles of anthypatos, patrikios, 
magistros and mystikos: Leon Choirosphaktes ‘was in effect advo- 
cating a monopoly of power and learning by the emperor and a 
small secular elite of court philosophers’.57 So did Plethon. 


5? Magdalino (1997) 160, 
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xemplifies a rising tension between elite secular court 
~ + ee and the clergy that culminates in Plethon’s Mem- 
aaa 4 but not least, Leon’s philosophical theology was 
grande ith astrology, a channel that, as the Church knew 
pomp vamitted a reformed version of polytheism.>* It has been 
pre hs Leon’s rationalism, his critical approach to the vitae of 
noted ; om aa the mysteries of the Church, as well as his obvious 
a for asceticism fully qualified him for the death penalty. 
oo away with exile, probably because he was related to the 
eon ster ; 
ail isn intal he core of a die-hard Hel- 
Byzantine humanism maintained ie cor 1 kato 
jenic naturalistic paradigm that persistently challengec is is . 
exclusivity, revelation and soteriology and peeing i batt mt . 
ninth century are to be found among hi gh-profile aang ot 
secular education with excellent connections in the oe ae 
Choirosphaktes and Leon the Mathematician wert tar seer e 
an emerging secular version of Hellenism hidden une the i 
of a supposedly innocent antiquarian interest in the GOeuHE, ua 
ination and Platonism. The link between Hellenising ere 
(QUpcGev Traidelcr) and divergent forms of Cheseesaialy — i. 
adaptability of the former while nourishing the qeesag | ss 
service of the School of Magnaura to Platonism is that it prepare 
the intellectual ground for those later humanists who, including 
Psellos and Theodore Metochites, would more openly adopt the 
Platonist theoretikos bios. 


Leon Cc 


Secular Plato: Psellos and the art of dissimulation 


Psellos is fascinating for his incorporation of many of the themes 
and motives already described. A layman with expert knowledge 
of how to present his love for Platonism and the occult as actu- 
ally beneficial for the Church and Orthodoxy under the cloak 
of polymatheia, Psellos may (like Plethon) be read in at least 


$8 Chil. theol. 106-8. As Cumont argued (1911: 162ff.), astrology reformulated polytheism 
on an abstact Jevel while preserving the connection to pagan ereuta) Jore; it was a 
scientific religion promoting the idea of sympathy and universal solidarity. 

9? Kolias (1939) 56, 
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two ways. The first sees in Psellos a Neoplatonist paying lip sey. 
vice to Christian hegemony in order to maintain intellectual free. 
dom through unfriendly times; the other takes at face value his 
many declarations that he is no crypto-pagan but a pious Chris. 
tian and sees nothing but a passionate teacher unjustly accused of 


paganism. 


Psellos’ moderate Platonism anticipates Plethon’s radical Pla- 
tonism in four ways: (a) at a surface level Psellos successfully 
conceals, like Plethon, the conflict between his social identity ag 
a Christian intellectual and his philosophical identity as a Pla- 
tonist; (b) at the philological level Psellos is the man respons- 
ible for the transmission of the Chaldean Oracles, which Plethon 
dechristianised and attributed to Zoroaster;°! (c) at the hermeneu- 
tical level Psellos foreshadows the political dimension of anti- 
Aristotelianism that acquired a vital role in Plethonean hermeneu- 
tics; (d) at the purely philosophical level, Psellos is the mediator 
of the pagan belief in fate in Byzantium, Platonist epistemology, 
as well as of the allegorical/symbolical use of mythology. More- 
over, occasional anti-monasticism and anti-clericalism and the firm 
persuasion that the contemplative life should be combined with 
political virtue also connect Psellos to Plethon. 

Psellos’ importance lies in anticipating a major development 
that became explicit only much later, during the Hesychast con- 
troversy, and which attributes a new role to pagan Platonism. 
This concerns the recalibration of pagan Platonism in order to 
put to the test the world-view of intellectual (and ultimately reli- 
gious) opponents. A most characteristic case is Psellos’ attack on 
the zealotic Nazireans. Psellos integrates Proclan conceptions of 
moral virtue in order to counter those monks who behaved like 
‘demigods’ and disrupted the harmony between man’s soul and 
the divine.®? Contrary to Nikephoros Gregoras, who later openly 


® Zervos (1973: 195) argued that Psellos was interested in the study of Neoplatonist philo- 


sophy for its own sake. For a different view see Joannou (1956) 7. Psellos’ dissimilation 
has been noted by Wilson (1983) 157-60 and Kaldellis (20074); ( 199Qb). 

The large number of Psellos manuscripts dating from the fourteenth century testifies to 
his popularity, Psellos probably influenced Nikephoros Gregoras, thus occasioning the 
latter's interest in the Chaldean Oracles and Palamas’ attack on theurgy in the Capita 
CL. See the introduction by Sinkewicz to the latter work, 6 and Gr. Pal. Capita CL 28, 
* Chronographia 2.80-1 (Renauld), 
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d Proclus against the Hesychasts, Psellos does not admit the 

Platonic origin of the intellectual paradigm against which 
Be cies that of his opponents. But it is Psellos, long before 
he nti-Palamites and Plethon, who first reactivates the philo- 
ge sa] rather than rhetorical uses of Platonic tenets, re-ascribing 
aan philosophy a semi-autonomous intellectual significance 
. ercontemporary value. Proclus is tacitly employed not only to 
refute the Nazirean world-view but to bring to the foreground au 
alternative perception of moral conduct: how well do uo Snns 
bon monks meet the challenge of comparing with this Hellenic 
Alters ive 2° | 
BF cacidie or not, arguing this way plants the seed fora potential 
resurgence of pagan Platonism. At least in theory, the Option st a 
Pjatonist perception of virtue stands on its own right and Chi pei 
alternatives have to compete with it. This is the cornerstone a the 
philhellenism and anti-clericalism of fourteenth-century Byzan- 
tine humanists, and it is here that ultimately Plethon’s essay on the 
self-sufficiency of Greek virtue (De virtutibus) asa way of life has 
its genuine origins.°4 So does Plethon’s anti-Aristotelianism. Psel- 
los was one of the first to note the disastrous (misappropriation of 
Aristotle by the educational and presumably clerical and political 
Byzantine establishment. In the defence of his disciple John Italos 
he attributes the following thoughts to him: 


4 pp! ie 


an 


There has been such a reversal of roles that Hellenes are now barbarians and 
the barbarians Hellenes... [I]f a pretentious barbarian visited us and talked to 
people in Hellas or any part of our continent, he would treat the maj ority of men 
not as asses but as of mulish stupidity. The greater part of the population know 
nothing of the world of nature or of what lies beyond it, the remainder think that 
they know everything but do not in fact even know the route towards knowledge. 
Some claim to be philosophers and a great many more are anxious to learn. But 
the teachers sit with smug faces and long beards, looking pale and grim, with 
a frown, shabbily dressed. They dig up Aristotle from the underworld, from ihe 
depths of Hades, and give the impression of passing judgment on everything 
that he covered in a cloud of obscurity. When they ought to be expounding at 
length his confusing brevity, they give instead many brief explanations of the 
broad range of his researches. Our barbarian visitor is convinced that this is a 


®3 On Psellos and the Nazireans see Lauritzen (2006/7) 361. . ; 
6% On De virtutibus see the introductions to the editions by Neri (2010) 295-419, an 
Tambrun. 
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childish game, gloats over our incompetence, and departs, with no addition to hig 
knowledge but reduced to a state worse than ignorance (Psell. Oratoria Minorg 
19.35-55; Eng. trans. in Wilson 1983: 155-6; my emphasis). 


This grotesque description of frowning teachers of philosophy With 
long beards, pale and grim, “digging up Aristotle’ to the point of 
nausea amply shows why an esprit inguiet was more than likely 
to abandon institutionalised Aristotelianism and venture on an 
intellectual expedition to the seductive but forbidden philosophical 
constellation of Platonism. 

The reference to the reversal of roles between Hellenes and 
barbarians is equally significant. Plato needed new allies. Aristo. 
tle was an old ally too alienated by the accumulation of succes. 
sive Christian interpretations. Conversely, the so-called ‘Chaldean 
oracles’ carried a powerful arcane pagan symbolism as well as 
the allure of an uncorrupted barbarian or ‘alien wisdom’. With 
Psellos’ edition of the Chaldean Oracles presumably intended to 
serve Christianity, another potential symphonia comes to the fore- 
ground: that between Platonism and the surviving ‘oracles’, which, 
as Plethon later put it in tacit agreement with Proclus and Psellos, 
are “clearly consistent with the doctrines of Plato, totally and in 
every respect’ .°5 

In comparison with Aristotle’s works the Chaldean Oracles 
could be far more easily re-paganised and aligned with Plethon’s 
understanding of genuine Platonism. Plethon’s re-attribution of the 
oracles to the archetypical figure of Zoroaster and Psellos’ more 
moderate and diplomatic preoccupation with this obscure collec- 
tion of texts are reactions to the same hermeneutical status quo 
imposed by religious Orthodoxy and academic Aristotelianism. 

Psellos provides ideal material for a case study of how contex- 
tual restraints affect self-presentation; further, of the strategies by 
means of which a conflict between a lived and an intellectual ideo- 
logy may escape the notice of the authorities. This strategy follows 
the same pattern as modern disclaimers of the following type: ‘I 
am not a racist (sexist etc.), but...’ In the cases of Psellos and 
Italos their confession of faith takes the following form: ‘I am nota 
pagan, but it is useful to know what pagans think in order to avoid 


5 Pleth. Contra Schol. 5.32-4. 
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saps. Predictably, if we isolate such disclaimers from their 
pe " Psellos does fully conform to the conditions set by the 
ee situational environment he moved in. Still, disclaimers 
ae merely transmit one’s thoughts but adapt what one says to 
e sectations and beliefs presumably shared by one’s recipi- 
2 Bie are a form of ‘impression management’ 6 Th this sense 
ae self-presentation is conditioned by his assumed role as a 
Bucs of Christian theology. Underlying ideologies produce con- 
tex! restraints to which one may (or has to) conform. The position 
one holds determines to some extent one $s self-presentation = are 
so does the perceived world-view or ideology of one's audience. 

From a sociolinguistic perspective Psellos’ warnings and dis- 
claimers are very similar to today’s parental advice stickers and 
relevision Messages: they have to be there - hence making legit- 
‘mate and enabling the circulation of ideas or images that would 
otherwise face censorship. The warnings are there for protection 
but also so that the contents may be freely and safely distributed. 

Let us examine a few of Psellos’ disclaimers, supposedly meant 
to warn his pious audience of the presence of aporrete Hellenic phi- 
losophy. Psellos disapproves of the ‘Platonist lies’ (TlAcrteoviKdoy 
weuSoroyiav)’.”* He is even more precise In condemning Pot- 
phyry as a ‘lunatic’ when it comes to his Grsticisnn of Christianity, 
though fairly representing his argument;°? he also condemns the 
‘4eratologos’ Proclus, though he expertly summarizes the Neopla- 
tonic discussion on the modes and aids by which the divine may be 
said to be visible to human eyes. Elsewhere, he has different things 
to say. 7° He concludes an opusculum supposedly explaining Acts 
2:4 and Gregory of Nazianzus’ commentary to his disciples thus: 


66 Van Dijk (2008) 183-4. | a 

67 Modern examples include the use of politically correct language in specific circum- 

stances, e.g. a job interview. 

Psell. Theolog. 1,90.54. ©? Psell. Theolog. 1, 75.106; 97.20; cf. 32.124-S. 

7 While condemning Porphyry, Iamblichus and Proclus in some of his theological trea- 
tises, in others Psellos refers to the uéyas Iamblichus (Psell. Theolog. 1, 97.30); similarly, 
to the péyas Porphyry, who followed Plato in distinguishing between nous and dianota 
(dianoia taking its name from 680v Sic T1 Siavouoa, that is, because it apprehends 
things by constantly moving). See Psell. Theolog. 1, 12.115. As for Proclus, we learn 
that he is a ‘truly divine man’. Like Iamblichus, Proclus is one of a group or philosophers 
here called — perhaps after Procopius’ expression — ot Kad HUas EAATVves, our Hellenes’, 
who came to ‘venerate and love’ the wisdom of the Chaldean Oracles (Psell. Theolog. 
1, 23.46-55. On the use of this expression by Procopius see the comment of des Places 
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These are the hallucinations of Porphyry and Iamblichus and that creator ee 
monstrosities Proclus; let me say here that nothing of these is true, But for Our 
part we ought to know not only of healing herbs, but also of those that are 
poisonous, in order that we get well with the former, while we avoid the latter 
and we do not fall into the trap of alien [doctrines] as if they were our own. (Psel]. 
Theologica t, J4.145—9 Gautier) 


Here Psellos appears to be conforming to the advice of Gregory 
of Nazianzus. One has to acquire some knowledge of the Hel. 
lenes in order to avoid giving the impression that one has no 
idea what one is condemning.” Indeed, it is the authority of Gre- 
gory that he fell back on when attacked as a crypto-pagan by 
loannes Xiphilinos: if Psellos is following Gregory and Basil, 
then why is he to be presumed less orthodox than they were? An 
excellent argument, it seems. However, there is a key difference 
between Gregory and Psellos. The former was concerned with 
pagan ideas in the fourth century, at a time when pagan Platon- 
ism was still an option: at that time Christian authors truly had to 
‘negotiate’ Platonic philosophy. But was there such a need in the 
eleventh century? 

Psellos essentially preserved philosophical Hellenism in so far 
as he made it available to his students. Like Proclus and Marinus, 
Psellos applies code phrases to distinguish between an ingroup and 
an outgroup. To be sure, the valorisation of these groups has been 
reversed. Now the Christians form an ingroup and the Hellenes 
are the outgroup. Still, in Psellos we constantly stumble upon two 
intellectual camps fighting over the question of how truth is attain- 
able, thus ensuring the continuation of an intellectual confrontation 
that was purportedly resolved in late antiquity. This never arises in 
Christian theologians such as Symeon the New Theologian. Obvi- 
ously, for Symeon there was no reason whatsoever to reconstruct 
at the intellectual level a conflict already settled with a clear winner 
at the historical level. 


in his edition of the Oracles (Oracula Chaldaica, 1 54)). Of course, Psellos explains to 
his “dear children’, his pupils, that Gregory distinguishes between the concept of meta- 
physical monarchy according to the theologians of the Hellenes and ‘our’ Trinitarian 
doctrine. Thus his audience enjoys the rare privilege of acquirin g an in-depth knowledge 
of both Hellenic and Christian theology — presumably in order for it to opt for the latter, 
since it is superior, 

™" Gr. Naz. Or. 21, PG 35.1088.15-18. 
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Kiphilinos thought that Psellos was an “apostate from Christ, 
ed by Plato, eroding Orthodoxy from the inside by devising 
ell smokescreen to preserve and perpetuate the pagan 
‘ Eien? His case against Psellos essentially repeats a great 
Se that has been put nicely into words in a Nietzschean apho- 
Sa if you look into the abyss for too long, the abyss starts to 
a back at you. Psellos’ experimentations with Hellenic philo- 
Eohy go far beyond any ‘hellenising’ Christian philosophy of the 
Fathers he claimed to follow. Once we begin to scratch a little 
ground the ground, interesting things come to the surface. Ser 
los talks of streams (pAEBes) of the past, that is of golden, silver 
and other streams of metal “more worthless still that were mn his 
time dammed up. Unable to reach the ‘living sources , Psellos was 
forced by the circumstances to study the images of these streams 
and ‘devoured’ in his soul ‘idols of the second order’ (siS@AaaTTS 
kai aT SevTepa).’3 No matter how inadequate then, sometimes 
idols ensure the preservation of a message that would otherwise 
be lost. Psellos’ metaphor stresses the ability of Hellenism to tran- 
scend historical conditions by generating idols of what lies in its 
depths and inspiring individuals to look for them. A stream of 
the past may be blocked for a substantial period of time before 
it is rediscovered, revealed and allowed to flow again. Platonist 
philosophers such as Psellos and Plethon apply ‘idols of the sec- 
ond order’ as well as the intellect as an ‘idol of god’ in order to 
ascend to truth by virtue of individual effort. 

In reality, Psellos was making a choice between the two schools 
of pagan Platonism, famously described by Damascius. Using 
Keroularios as a straw man and explicitly condemning Hellenism 
in the form of occult divinatory practices, Psellos allowed Hel- 
lenism to slip in by the back door in the form of speculative philo- 
sophical theology.74 It is Porphyry’s “philosophical and logical 


? Psell. Ep. Xiphilin, 230. 73° Psell. Chronog. 6.43. . 

4 Psellos is the man who in his Oration against Keroularios appears to expose the Platonic 
roots of divination harshly condemning occult practices. Patriarch Keroularios became 
fascinated by the claims of a woman called Dosithea, who claimed to profess divination 
and was accused of Hellenism, that is, paganism. Psellos convincingly shows that Plato in 
the Phaedrus allows for a divine mania inspiring the priestesses of Dodone and the oracle 
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(piAccdpws UXAAOV Kal AoyiKds)’ approach to divinity, accord. 
ing to Iamblichus, and not the ‘hieratic school’ that Psellos — ang 
Plethon too — is struggling to preserve.75 By getting rid of He}. 
lenism as occultism, Psellos was rescuing Hellenism as discursive 
philosophy and Platonist intellectual mysticism. Hence in a hagio- 
graphical oration Psellos denounces the divination and ritual prac- 
tices (KevOotrovSos Trepi TH pavteia KaTapuy? Kal 1 TEAEOTIKT 
TOUTw@V TapacKeun)) of the Hellenes. ‘I would be ashamed’, he 
contends, ‘to compare the follies of the Hellenes to our superior 
doctrines.’ But then after a few pages he comes up with a summary 
of the Neoplatonist view on the principle of sympathy upon which 
the entire practice of Proclan hieratike techne relies. Psellos is 
silent about his pagan source, merely noting that he draws from 
the “most secret philosophy (&troppntotépa o1Aocodia)’ — with- 
out seeing anything here that deserves to be denounced as folly.7° 
Doctrinal Neoplatonism is separated from its ritualistic aspect. 
This is more than a fagade for studying Plato at his leisure: it is 
an intellectual strategy. Psellos condemned Hellenic theurgy but 
preserved Hellenic philosophical paganism. 

To put it in another way, Psellos openly disapproved of the 
contents of Phaedrus 244a-e regarding divination; but was he 
ever ready to denounce Republic Book 6, for example? Reading 
his commentary on Gregory of Nazianzus’ reference toa Oyo kal 
Yewpig assimilation to God,” one gets the impression that Psellos 
does not opt to comment on it because of what is Christian in it, 
but because of what is Platonic. Gregory used Plato to elucidate 
the Christian perception of godlikeness; now Psellos uses Gregory 
to elucidate the Neoplatonist perception of godlikeness. Indeed, 
Psellos goes beyond Gregory and certainly far beyond Symeon the 


of Delphi, ‘I even suspect that Dosithea coined this name from the expression 6doe\ 
Gig in Plato’s text (244a)’, he says. Disapproving of r& tay 'EAAtvew Psellos emerges 
as the humble servant of the Church who usefully employs his secular knowled ge to 
identify and condemn revivals of paganism to the best interest of Orthodox y. Here 
Psellos expertly implements his favourite argument, namely that the study of Plato, 
suggested by the Cappadocean Fathers themselves, is profitable to the identification and 
combating of heresy. See Psell. Ep. Xiphilin. 5-10. 

1S Cf. lamb, Myst. 2.0 1.5-13. 

™ Compare Psell. Orationes hagiographicae 4.387-90, 417-19 to 4.673-85. 

Gr. Naz. Or. 21, PG 35.1084,31-5. 
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s Theologian or any Byzantine theologian at seeing logos and 
peorid as superior means than grace, experiential illumination or 
veceticist™ to approach god. Psellos’ aim is to approach the div ine 
- mmediately by means of firm knowledge.’® The intention behind 
psellos’ opusculum is not to comment on Gregory S oration = 
this merely provides him with a safe framework. The patterns by 
which Psellos manipulated Gregory of Nazianzus to expand his 
tions on the Platonist philosophical world-view merit a 


N 


observe ; 
te study. 

los eophionis reading of Gregory defines psychanodia 
as a task for the soul’s inherent faculties: it is not a gift of divine 
grace, but a philosophical quest initiated by a discursive Aoyos TNS 
prions and a Gewpica that reproduces in one’s soul an image of 
the paradigm. The example used by Psellos 1s that of the painter: 
our soul is a drawing board; virtues are colours; the mixing of 
colours is ‘the power of the science of painting’; and God is the 
paradigm. The science of virtue (Thy THs apes ETTLOTH LV) leads 
to godlikeness. There are no references to either prophets or the 
Fathers here. Nothing reminds us of Justin’s famous ‘interpreta- 
tion’ of Platonic virtue as standing for Christian divine grace.” 
On the contrary, Psellos is the man who most fully anticipates 
Plethon’s epistemic optimism. 

The epistle to Xiphilinos concisely exemplifies Psellos’ mas- 
terful dissimulations and the epistemological core of his philo- 
sophical Hellenism. It is a strange irony, deliberate or not, that, 
like Leon’s Theologia, this epistle purports to testify to Psellos’ 
orthodoxy. And yet it culminates in a manifesto in favour of the 
epistemic foundations of pagan Platonic philosophical theology. 
In this epistle one encounters the main ingredients of Platonist 
natural theology that resurface in Plethon’s ceuvre. The ‘hater of 
reason’, ‘hater of Plato’ and ‘hater of philosophy’ Xiphilinos fails 
to see that Plato ascended to the edge of nous, saw what is beyond 
nous and reached the One (Ep. Xiphilin. 40-2). 

Statements like these revive a type of philosophical paganism 
much more dangerous to Byzantine Orthodox Christianity than 


7 Psell. Theolog. 1, 104.17-25. 
79 Cf. Ps.-Justin, Cohortatio ad gentiles 30B—D; Plato, Meno 99e—100a. 
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was Keroularios’ fascination with divination and theurgy Con 
demned by Psellos. The confession of what exactly Psellos wae 
seeking in the ‘meadows of secular literature’ is illuminating. Ones 
in these meadows, Psellos makes use of syllogisms and tunes him. 
self to ‘natural doctrines’; he looks for the reasons behind Phe. 
nomena and occupies himself with nous and with what is beyond 
nous (= the One). Eventually he looks for the gate to ascend to 4 
superior level. ‘This is how ] purify my intellect from any asee. 
ciation to matter, ascending as far as I can.’®° This is/a Startling 
confession. i 

Psellos’ ‘natural doctrines’ effectively stand for Plethon’s trans. 
historical and universal ‘true doctrines’ 8! Both are versions of a 
secular/pagan natural religion. In both cases the absence of any 
reference to divine grace and an exclusively Christian way of 
achieving godlikeness Says more than do the hidden references 
to the Platonic-Plotinean tradition of intellectual purification and 
assimilation to the divine. Psellos’ concluding declaration, ‘I con- 
sider the Hellenic wisdom of old — and I include in this the wisdom 
of the Chaldeans and the Egyptians and any other secret (d&trép- 
pros) knowledge — as inferior in all respects to that of a monk’ 
is pure sarcasm. Psellos did not last long as a monk himself: upon 
his departure from Mount Olympus in Bithynia a monk wrote 
comic verses about his ‘polytheism’ and Psellos responded with a 
poetic sketch of subtle irony.®? Besides, it appears that elsewhere 
Psellos offers a very wide (Platonist, we may add) and handy defi- 
nition of ‘monk’ extended to cover anybody practising an ‘internal 
anachoresis’.°3 Psellos could conveniently advertise his respect 
for monks by applying the word ‘monk’ homonymously, What he 
really thought about their methods of achieving godlikeness is less 
clear. 

One wonders whether this epistle, laying the potential foun- 
dations of natural religion based on Platonism, was ever really 
intended to persuade Xiphilinos to change his mind about Plato. 
We may surmise that Xiphilinos disapproved of Psellos’ Platon- 
ist experimentations precisely because they led to the Hellenic 


80 ee hae es 
; Psell. Ep. Xiphilin. 214-265. 81 See Ch. ANP. 179; 82 Poemata 21 (Westerink). 
> Gouillard (1965) 323. 
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at godlikeness is the outcome of an internalised cognitive 
Conversely, Christians like Xiphilinos (and later Gregory 
Palamas and Scholarios) preferred Aristotle to Plato because to 
their eyes Aristotle did not compete with Ort hodoxy on the level 
of theology and seemingly authorised the experiential basis of 


notion th 


Christian godlikeness. 

psellos’ use of allegory is another vehicle of dissimulation. The 
ascent of Moses to Mount Sinai is not to be taken literally, argues 
psellos in a letter purportedly intended to showcase his orthodoxy. 
it stands for the soul’s effort to transcend matter. So far one might 
observe that Maximus Confessor can be interpreted as making 
more or less the same statement.®4 The difference is that Psellos 
extends his allegorical readings beyond the sources of Christian 
mysticism. He finds such “hidden meanings’ in Hellenic myths too. 
This time his excuse is that ‘to allegorise the Hellenic myths in a 
non-Hellenic way, this is all I want, and also to render transferable 
their secret lore to our doctrines’.®5 But this is not all. Psellos 
allegorised myths in too Hellenic a way. His comments on Homer’s 
description of the cave of the myths (Od. 13.102) are lifted from 
Porphyry’s brilliant essay on the topic.®® As for the explanation 
of the Homeric ‘golden chain’ and Hellenic myths, Psellos ends 
up expounding the symbolic meaning of Zeus and his connections 
to the other gods along exactly the same lines as Plethon would 
do in his Nomoi: Zeus is the principle of Life, also called by 
the best theologians of the Hellenes The One;°7 as for the gods 
connected by means of the ‘golden chain’, these are ‘Cherubim or 
powers or rulers or authorities or liturgical spirits sent to serve’.°® 
This convertibility and transferability of a common doctrinal core 
from pagan myths to Orthodoxy is a very perilous move: for it 
admits that the Hellenic myths possess an arcane religious value, 
an internal significance of such a superior quality as to integrate 


and assimilate Christianity. 


*4 Max. Conf, Ambigua PG 91.1117B-C. 

85 Psell. Philosophica minora 1, 46.8-10 Duffy: oby Nkio Ta Sé STi pT EAAnviKdds TH"EAAT- 
Vik& GAATyopEely ENE BOUAEOBal LOvoV, HAAG Kal TIPOS TAs THUETEPAs 5OEas yeTAaPBIPAelv 
TO Tap ékelvols &TTOppNTa. 

86 Pell. Phil. minora LAS 87 Psell. Phil. minora 1, 43.1 LO-113 46.30-8. 

88 Psell. Phil. minora T, 42.48—-56. 
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John IJtalos is the man who followed Psellos’ strategy to the 
extreme, challenging the limits of freedom allowed to any Byzap. 
tine intellectual. Predictably he was condemned and anathema. 
tised. Even if Italos was not guilty of really believing in the eternity 
of the world or the reality of the Platonist ideas, he neverthelegg 
was responsible, as was Psellos, for making possible the circulation 
of pagan philosophical doctrines, for passing them on, preserving 
them, interpreting and seriously considering them. Here is a mas. 
terpiece of circumlocution: 


According to the wise men of the Hellenes, the World-soul acts by imitating 
what comes before her (of course it is an impious doctrine to think that the worlq 
is ensouled, but nothing prevents us from interpreting it). Hence it is obvious 
that partial souls should necessarily imitate the soul that comes before them: 
for the ratio between the World-soul and what is before her is the same ratio as 
the individual souls share in regard to her. Indeed they imitate the World-soy] 
accordingly and this is the cause of their illumination; for it is by means of 
likeness that emanations and illuminations occur. Further, the ratio between the 
World-soul and the body of the world is the same ratio as between the other 
souls in respect to each of their bodies; and just as the Soul governs and moves 
the body of the World, so do the other souls govern and move their respective 
bodies. And just as a multitude of souls comes from one soul, as the Hellenes 
think (but of course we do not hold this view either), similarly out of one world 
come worlds analogous to the souls, and out of one ensouled sphere a multitude 
of ensouled spheres and everything else that is part of the universe, the suns and 
the moons and the sum of stars; and if something is present in All, then one 
should reasonably assume that it is also present in the parts. (Joh. Ital. Quaest. 
68.138—50; my emphasis) 


This recalls Psellos’ strategy of claiming to explain pagan beliefs in 
order to interpret rather than endorse them. It is here used to present 
two Platonist doctrines of great importance. The first is that of 
sympathy, concordance or proportionality — an all-time favourite of 
occultists, mystics and Platonists, which, we shall see, Plethon also 
shared. The second is that of the interrelation between the whole 
as cause of its parts and the whole consisting in its parts articulated 
by Proclus in the Elements of Theology.*9 Italos might have been 
the actual initiator of the Proclan Renaissance that developed even 
after his condemnation: when Nicholas of Methone attempted to 


89 Procl. ET 66-9. 
82 
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ie Proclan propositions which introduced a plurality of 
-before-the-parts’ and ‘wholes-within-the-parts’, he was 
ell aware that he was battling against the actual philosophical 
, lifications of Neoplatonist polytheism.” 
4 in what concerns emulation of the prevalent version of Ortho- 
doxy Italos is as Interesting as Psellos, though not as good with 
words. In a striking passage he admits that the “mystagogues are 
from time to time forced by circumstances to modify their teach- 
ing. After all, what was beneficial in the past may well appear 
harmful later." In the context of a theological discussion the mes- 
sage 1S clear: to a large extent replies to doctrinal questions depend 
ypon circumstances, This is a revolutionary implication especially 
in conjunction with Italos’ use of the hermeneutical strategies of 
his mentor Psellos. But what is intriguing in Italos is that he goes 
beyond Psellos in an effort to liberate Platonic philosophy from the 
Christian intellectual context and (re-)ascribe to this philosophy 
its lost autonomy. 

As in Plethon, the alibi for this act of hermeneutical subversion 
concerns the comparison between Plato and Aristotle. It makes 
sense to solve queries in regard to Plato ex Platone and others 
in regard to Aristotle ex Aristotele: TAaTwVIKds Ta TTAaTavos 
AuTéov, KPLOTOTEAIKOS SE TA TOIS TEPITTATHTIKOIS SoKOUVTA.” In 
other words, the issue is no longer to what extent Plato and Aris- 
totle agree with Orthodoxy as prescribed by the doctrines of the 
Ecumenical Synods; rather, that one should aim for the internal 
agreement of Plato’s or Aristotle’s philosophy. A basic Neopla- 
tonist hermeneutical principle is revived? — even if the symphonia 
within Plato’s corpus does not preclude that with Aristotle’s philos- 
ophy as well. Italos exempts logic from the domain of philosophy. 
This particularly bold and straightforward attack on Aristotelian- 
ism is justified with a nice aphorism: “Logic is just a tool for 
philosophy, but in no way is it a part of it.’%* Italos is clearly trying 
to reclaim Plato and in this he is following Psellos. Plethon will 
later walk along the same path. 


refute 
wholes 


9° Nicholas of Methone, Anaptyxis 66.1-5. 9 Joh. Ital., Quaest. §0.1-9. 

% Joh. Ital., Quaest. 3.13-15. 93 See for example Anon. Proleg. 22.35-8. 

4 Joh, Ital., Quaest. 16.41: Aid tatTa &pa Spyavov pev THs HiAocoplas F Aoyiki) cikOTas 
AexSein, repos Se ovdSauons. 
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Clerical authorities deemed it necessary to provide a bulwark 
for such secular-Platonist reactions to the prevalent religious 
Aristotelean paradigm. To this effect they added to the Synodicoy 
of Orthodoxy the notorious anathemas against Hellenic paideig 
Modern scholarship has focused on the Hellenic doctrines cop, 
demned by this series of eleven anathemas ( including the belies 
in the eternity of the world, in the Platonic Ideas and in the pre. 
existence of the souls) rather than on how, according to the Synog. 
icon, the circulation and discussion of these doctrines was POSSible 
in the first place. According to the second anathema, it is emula. 
tion of Christian piety that enables the reintroduction of ungodly 
doctrines: 


Anathema on those who claim to be pious but shamelessly or rather impiously 
introduce the ungodly doctrines of the Hellenes into the Orthodox Catholic 
Church. (Synodicon 190-1) 


The third anathema affirms that certain people ‘prefer the so-called 
wisdom of the philosophers outside the Church and follow its 
teachers’.°> According to the seventh anathema, teaching is used 
as an alibi: 


Anathema on those who go through a course of Hellenic studies and are taught 
not simply for the sake of education but follow these notions and believe in them 
as the truth, upholding them as a firm foundation to such an extent that they lead 
others to them, sometimes secretly, sometimes openly, and teach them without 
hesitation. (Synodicon 214-18) 


As for the eighth anathema, this is sometimes quoted for its con- 
demnation of the belief in the reality of the Platonic Ideas and the 
doctrine of principles intermediate between the creator-god and 
his creation. The very first line suits well Psellos’ experiment with 
allegory and the Chaldean Oracles: ‘Anathema on those who of 
their own accord invent an account of our creation along with other 
myths, who accept the Platonic forms as true, etc.’% 

The Synodicon affirms that philosophical paganism was no 
longer a latent or theoretical possibility. It was an option seri- 
ously considered for its own sake, which means that it was present 


°° Synodicon 193-4. °° Synodicon 219-24 (trans. in Wilson 1983: 154). 
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atine intellectual life. Even if we cannot be sure of the 
rent of belief that Italos and Psellos put in particular Pla- 
trines, they nevertheless did think that godlikeness Is a 
yestion Of philosophy rather than revelation; they did use alle- 
ry to reformulate pagan theology; they did experiment in regard 
: compatibility with Christianity, which means they studied 
Hellenic doctrines to establish whether truth is contained in them 
rather than being a ‘handmaiden’ of theology, - 

3 Thus the seventh anathema really finds its target. This concerns 
the intention behind Italos’ (and Psellos’) approach to pagan phi- 
tosophy. ‘The person(s) who compiled this was fully aware th at it is 
a small step from assuming that there might be some qualifi- 


in Byza 
exact Cx 
ronist doc 


[0 its 


only 


able truth in Hellenic doctrines after all, as Psellos and Italos did, to 


actually luring students to these doctrines, as Plethon did later. The 
conceptual apparatus needed for the Plethonian reformulation of 
pagan Platonism was not only preserved but commented upon and 
even refined by laymen such as Psellos and Italos. Plethon applied 
‘tin order to advance a pagan Platonic theological paradigm capa- 
ble of enticing those intellectuals disappointed by both Orthodoxy 


and Thomism. 


The twelfth-century Proklosrenaissance and 
Theodore Metochites 


The first chapter in the Doctrinal Armoury of Euthymios Ziga- 
benos begins with an attack on philosophical polytheism repre- 
sented by a potential ‘hellenising’ interlocutor. This Hellene might 
not doubt that divinity (16 @ciov) exists, yet rather argue that divine 
existence is brought out in many gods (trAf)80s Gedov).?” The artic- 
ulation of a pagan theology is a theoretical possibility for which 
Christian intellectuals should be well prepared and adequately 
armed. 

Occasionally this possibility appears to have become an actu- 
ality. In Refutatio institutionis theologicae Procli Nicholas of 


97 Panoplia dogmatike, PG 130.33C-36B. 
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Methone attacked the old Proclan view regarding the pe 
ity of the world in an attempt to obstruct what Podskalsky ¢aj le, 
a *Proklosrenaissance in Byzanz’.?* Nikephoros Choumnc “ 
the perpetuity of matter and the eternity of the Platonic Ideas 
these cases Hellenism is not tantamount to ritual paganism, R 
as Nicholas affirms, his contemporary Hellenes count among the; 
ranks people from within our own court — people who have : 
the past enjoyed the divine grace and tasted divine mysteries bi 
now place alien doctrines and ‘human wisdom’ before Christ 
According to Nicholas it is their participation in paideia ‘beyond 
the gates’ that led to their Hellenism.% In order to protect those 
who consider Proclus’ /nstitutio a worthy object of study from 
intentional or unintentional commitment to blasphemous heresy 
namely Hellenism, Nicholas goes on to show in what respect the 
Proclan work runs contrary to the ‘divine faith’, He does a eoad 
Job in exposing how Proclan and Platonic multi-causalism offery 

the pretext (trpdopaots) for polytheism. 

Manuel of Corinth (c. 1483/1530), one of those people who 
took up the tedious task of refuting Plethon long after the lat- 
ter’s death, copied extensively from Nicholas of Methone’s refu- 
tation of Proclus. Nicholas of Methone was a professional plagia- 
rist in his own right, as Petit observes, And yet it is intrigu- 
ing to highlight this connection between late antiquity (Proclus), 
the Byzantine Proklosrenaissance (Nicholas of Methone) and the 
attacks on Plethon long after the fall of Constantinople (Manuel of 
Corinth). To Christian eyes pagan Platonism possesses an almost 
ahistorical, foundationalist dimension: it possesses its own essence 
transcending modern periodisation. How else to explain the urge 
driving Nicholas of Methone in the twelfth century to refute a 
pagan philosopher of the fifth century and Manuel’s urge to copy 
Nicholas’ arguments in order to recontextualise them against a 
deceased philosopher of the fifteenth? This is not all. Intermediate 


98 Podskalsky (1976) 509-23. 
bss Nicholas of Methone, Anaptyxis, prol. 1-26 and Anaptyxis §8, 
° See the introduction by Petit, Documents, 332. 
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UND 


ween Nicholas and Manuel, in the fourteenth century, Palamas 
“3 ly attacked Neoplatonic cosmology of the Proclan type in the 
fiero rapters of his Capita CL. 
firs Dist source, Michael Italikos, testifies that the choice of 

San philosophy rather than Proclan theurgy was always avail- 
sy antine intellectuals. The iatrophilosopher Pantechnes 

t only believed that one has to study philosophy in order to 
a im the title of the philosopher but also admired Proclus’ exe- 
ee lato while dismissing his ‘Chaldean monstrosities’.'°' 
have seen, was Psellos’ method: to dismiss Proclan 
theurgy but study Proclan Platonism. The possibility of a Neo- 
platonist revival is affirmed by George Tornikes in his praise 
of Anna Comnene: the empress acknowledged as her initiators 
in divine mysteries authorities like Dionysius Areopagita, unlike 
some other people, who followed TIpoKAous kai ‘lapBAtyous.'” Is 
this just a rhetorical trope? Perhaps. On the other hand, there 1s 
evidence that it was possible for individuals to pursue an iso- 
lated private study of Proclan theurgy, including its practical 
aspects, without maintaining any connection to institutionalised 
education.'”° 

George Akropolites too proves himself to be a direct heir of 
the tradition inaugurated by Psellos when admitting in a remark- 
able passage that his study of Plato, the pwouodAntrtos Proclus, the 
ayOexoTIKWTATOI &vSpes Iamblichus, Plotinus ‘and the rest, whom 
it is not the appropriate time to name now’, leads him by the hand 
finally to understand what Gregory of Nazianzus meant by a rheton 
with regard to the relation between unity and multiplicity.‘°* One 
really wonders who are the ‘others’ associated with the Neoplaton- 
ists here mentioned by George; and when exactly is the right time 


gesis of P 
This. We 


OT Michael Italikos, Or. 9, 112.3-8, I 13.1520. 102 Tornikes, Or. 299.24-—30. 

03 An epistle by Michael Italikos shows that knowledge even of practical aspects of 
paganism, that is, Proclan theurgy, could be acquired behind the back of the authorities. 
See Ap, 31 (202.2-14). Michael might have studied the Chaldean Oracles in the 
collection of Psellos, as did later Nikephoros Gregoras. If that is the case, then Psellos’ 
attempt to ‘Christianise’ the Oracles was less than successful, since here the Oracles 
appear in very dubious company, 

04 Georg. Akropol. In Gregorii Nazianzeni sententias 2.1520; Gr. Naz. Or. 29.2.7-8: 
Eotl yap kal Td Ev oTaaldGov Trpds EAUTO TTOAAG KaBioTAdBal. 
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for their enumeration. But above all one cannot help wondery 
what Gregory of Nazianzus would have thought about lamblichay 
and Proclan philosophy’s determining the meaning of his sentence 


Obviously, such an application of Neoplatonist philosophy SErVeg : 


the elucidation of Christian Trinitarian doctrine and the Perper 
uation of the Neoplatonist polytheist/henotheistic mode] equally 
well. Psellos’ crypto-pagan hermeneutics found their Way into 
mainstream theology. 

Whether a real Proklosrenaissance took place in| Byzantium, 
as Podskalsky postulated, enabling the emergence of a pagan Pla_ 
tonic paradigm, may appear in the light of modern scholarship to 
be debatable. There is a common trend to dismiss references to 
Proclan and Iamblichan philosophy (together with anything threat. 
ening the narrative regarding the obsolence of paganism in Byzan- 
tium) as little more than rhetorical tropes. Still, things appear 
differently once we take into account the developments in the. 
ological and philosophical discourse. Podskalsky is particularly 
insightful when concluding that the twelfth-century experiments 
with the pagan concepts of unity, multiplicity and participation 
herald the conflict between Palamas and Barlaam in the four. 
teenth century as well as Plethon’s polytheism in the fifteenth. 
This partial injection of Orthodox theology with typically ‘Hel- 
lenic’ concerns signifies at the philosophical level a noticeable 
challenge to the hegemony of the Roman Orthodox clerical 
establishment. 

The Ethicus by Theodore Metochites is one of the most impor- 
tant manifestations of this breach. Like his teacher Joseph the 
Philosopher and his pupil Nikephoros Gregoras, Metochites was 
a layman of Platonising tendencies. Both Metochites and Gre- 
goras considered the return of the ancient intellectual and cultural 
paradigm an dvaBicors: a Renaissance.!°° Plethon has been called 
‘In many ways the intellectual successor and heir of Metochites’ .!°7 
It was suggested that the two men shared a common political 
attitude towards monarchy and democracy.'°8 What is certain is 
that Plethon held Metochites in particularly high esteem. In a 


'°5 Podskalsky (1976) 522-3. 109 Medvedev (1984) 116: (1997) passin. 
'°7 Nicol (1993) 342. 108 Baloglou (1998) 53-4. 
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_ript Plethon’s loyal disciple Raoul Kabakes quotes his men- 
Be ending that Metochites remained unrivalled." Interest- 
eof “Kabakes’ family appears to have claimed Theodore Meto- 
Ine ys as its ancestor.''® 
a ihicus effectively inaugurates the final and most fierce 

=e the conflict between, on the one hand, a secular or human- 
Be jenic philosophical and political world-view, and, on the 
S Scand Byzantine clericalism and monasticism. On the level of 
Pe  icteraction this emerging Byzantine Renaissance managed 
F establish channels beyond clerical control. Such were the infor- 
mal literary associations called 8¢aTpa in which Theodore Meto- 
chites, Nikephoros Gregoras, Demetrios Kydones and other intel- 
tectuals discussed philosophy, astronomy aud rhetoric. rhe eee 
few participants humorously deseribed these theatres of Hie wate 
(Ggartpx sopav) as “Bacchic orgies and ‘orgies of a rn 
Korybantes’, illustrating the underlying tendency of elite circ ea 
to separate themselves from the established C hristan SEEEEIONS 
and pursue nonconformist ideological and aesthetic projects: 
The Ethicus is at once a disguised ode to Platonist theoria and 
an indirect criticism of Christian experiential mysticism. It pro- 
motes a secular ideal of vita intellectualis completely disengaged 
from any concern for the ritual aspect of religion, recalling the 
pattern already heralded in Leon Choirosphaktes’ Chiliostichos 
theologia and Psellos’ philosophy and later applied by Plethon 
in his ‘exoteric’ writings. In the Ethicus the outlook of certain 
‘sages of old’ resurfaces with unprecedented immediacy. These 
sages reclaim their status as guarantors of a medicina mentis and 
as proper guides to illumination. According to Metochites it 1s net- 
ther revelation nor any kind of experiential knowledge nor prayer 
nor grace that leads to god. Rather, the main thing is the study of 
mathemata. Esoteric Platonism sets the tone in an extended man- 
ifesto in favour of secular wisdom, which challenges Christian 
eschatology and messianism. Metochites’ affirmation of worldly 
wisdom is ultimately a celebration of this world rather than an 


'°9 For this note see Shawcross (2008) 116. 110 Zakythinos (1975) 375. 

''1 On the phenomenon of theatra see Medvedev (1993) 233, who considers these asso- 
ciations to be precursors of those ‘academies with amusing and burlesque self-given 
names ... that later spread all over Italy’. 
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anticipation of the life beyond, cleverly undermining the Judaey. 
Christian messianic model by keeping silent about any salvat; 
through faith or the Second Judgement. 

Here too dissimulation is present. Metochites testifies tO the 
presence of informants ready to report any suspicious intellectug) 
activity to the clerical authorities. He calls these people ‘leeches’. 
BdeAAai. In this respect the vulgar and insensible hoi polloi are 
stronger than the rational — Proclus and Simplicius wotld undoubt. 
edly have seconded this.'!? We shall see that Scholarios relied On 
similar methods to collect his evidence against Plethon. In the Ethi- 
cus Metochites is clearly taking precautions when, at the beginning 
of his exposition, he awkwardly admits the priority of Orthodoxy 
and advises his readers to avoid risky positions in theology and 
keep silent about them: ‘for you are unaware of what you might 
thus achieve, but you do know that if you fail and commit a tiny 
error, even in one word or one notion, you will be immediately 
destroyed!’1"3 

There is something odd at work here. Metochites never returns 
to the significance of Orthodoxy, nor mentions piety and Christian 
salvation in the course of no fewer than sixty-two chapters cele- 
brating “wisdom beyond the gates’. As a matter of fact, he never 
draws any distinction between ‘our wisdom’ and ‘the wisdom of 
the Hellenes’, nor does he presuppose such a distinction. Neither 
does he denounce Hellenism as a philosophical outlook, nor does 
he fall back on the Christian /ocus that one should be eclectic and 
selective when approaching the wisdom of the Hellenes. Instead, 
he reminds us of a Pythagorean symbolon: one should not walk 
on crowded streets but opt for the path most people frequent the 
least. The meaning is, according to Metochites, that we should not 
linger on popular doctrines — nor penalise knowledge.''4 

Profound meditations follow on the links between philosophy 
and godlikeness. These affirm the typically pagan Platonic belief 
that nous may exit the body and achieve godlikeness by means of 
scientific and philosophical discourse. Medvedev corrected Beck 
and Hunger by showing that Metochites’ ideal is not that of a 


On 


12 Thdr. Met. Ethicus 8, ‘3 Thdr. Met. Ethicus 9. 
"4 Thdr. Met. Ethicus 8, 
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ive life in the monastic sense, but of an intellectual 
ating the ofiunr intellectuale prominent among italian 
eve 115 Metochites endorses a type of intellectual hedonism 
er from cosmic piety and the celebration of intellectual! 
ala 5faisinit rational thought as the sole medicine against 
facu’ im while condemning amathia and those attacking secular 
aoe ne He unabashedly confesses that he has come to think 
FP stoaal thought is the best thing in the world.''7 Rationality 
ate teacher and keeper of genuine happiness and eee | 
But he is silent in regard to other, more revered and Bepual ea 
of securing divine illumination, for example divine grace. pistons ; 
he notes that the amatheis shall never be happier than ci 
who follows reason and ‘king nous’; aphex ea? pig wom = 
happier than all men.''? In some one a and iri 
Metochites presents the most extensive manifesto In a - 3 
life according to nous (Kato vouv Cory)’, reason i ei 
contemplation (Secopic). The hasty declaration of seepaniem aith 2 
the very beginning only accentuates the contrast with a ree 
Syllogisms are the slaves of King Nous, and thougnt (avanaia) 
constructs everything under the guidance of nous. Thus, 


contemplat 
jife anticip 


If god mixed the most wise with the most pleasing life, as, I think, was the opinion 
of the majority of the ancient and modern wise men, then this would truly be 
the best end and I would be very satisfied if I ever experienced this coincidence. 


(Thdr. Met. Ethicus 60) 


These are very bold statements at an age when intellectuals could 
still be persecuted and condemned for deviating from religious 
Orthodoxy. Metochites is not only anticipating the conflict between 
his student Nikephoros Gregoras and Gregory Palamas; he Is 
redefining ‘paideia’ as a means to attain divinity. He is also reacti- 
vating a secular religious paradigm. Seen in this light, the conflict 
with the Aristotelean philosopher Nikephoros Choummos in regard 
to the priority of astronomy or physics is significant: like Gregoras 


''S Medvedev (1981) 538. "6 Thdr. Met, Ethicus 53, 58; 44. 

“7 Thdr. Met. Ethicus 61. 18 Thdr. Met. Erhicus 61. . 

9 Jn late antiquity amathia was employed to describe the Christ an inability to Bae 
pagan theology. See Porph. Peri agalmaton: tous apodeotatous. Cir Procl. dnAic, 
264.10: cyvoia, In Alc. 364.6: aveTTIoTHHOoUNN. 

20 Thdr. Met. Ethicus 61. 
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and Plethon, Metochites sees in astronomy a mathematical Science 


that is fully compatible with Platonic idealism and rationalism 2 
This leads away from the experiential, that is to say, non-rationa| 
knowledge of the divine advocated by Hesychasts and Christian THE RISE OF THE BYZANTINE ILLUMINATI 


mystics from Dionysius Areopagita to Palamas. 


How to see god: the quest for the Thabor light 


The fourteenth-century Hesychast controversy is crucial for any 
attempt to understand Plethon’s reformism in the Memoranda and 
the Nomoi, for two reasons. First, because the discursive con- 
text of these works is still conditioned by the triumph of Gregory 
Palamas and the establishment of his version of Orthodox Chris- 
tianity. Second, because the humanist opposition to Gregory Pala- 
mas unleashed secular and Hellenising tendencies that effectively | 
paved the way for a more extreme response: Plethon’s radical 
rehabilitation of Plato. These were readily identified by Palamas 
and the religious establishment as ‘pagan’. To be sure, Barlaam, 
Nikephoros Gregoras and Demetrios Kydones returned the accusa- | 
tion and made it abundantly clear that they considered themselves | 
to be more Christian than Palamas. Still, the Hesychast controversy | 
opened Pandora’s box. 
For around thirty years, from the 1340s to the end of the 1360s, 
as the empire was disintegrating and the Turks were at the gates, 
all intellectual resources were committed to a fierce conflict seem- 
ingly concerning the psychophysical practices by means of which 
man could (or could not, depending on one’s perspective) relive 
the experience of spiritual illumination that Jesus’ three apostles | 
had on Mount Thabor: that of a divine light provided by grace and 
visually apprehended through one’s transformed physical eyes.’ 
| Gregory Palamas (1296/7-1359) came to be the main | 
spokesman of Hesychasm, the mystical tradition of the Greek 


' Matt. 17:1-3: ‘After six days Jesus took with him Peter, James and John the brother of 
James, and led them up a high mountain by themselves. There he was transfigured before 
them. His face shone like the sun, and his clothes became as white as the light. Just then | 
there appeared before them Moses and Elijah, talking with Jesus.’ 
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For exi = Cardette ( 
Xample, Gardette (2002: 130) draws attention to the simil 


be 


ri 


On Hesychasm see the massive bib! iography 


East.2 The Hesychasts (from jovxia: stillness) maintained thej 
“Ip 


Cs bia Athos. They were monks and ascetics Who 
sufi These O : sometimes compared to those of the YOsi ang 
he Ses mainly nea , respiration control and CONCep. 
onlinuc, niques (primar! y navel-gazing) accompanied by the 
UOUs vocal invocation of the name of Jesus (cf. Acts 4:1 
there is no other HAM under heaven given to men by which r * 
are to be saved’) in the formula of a simple prayer. The H 4 
chasts considered indefinitely uninterrupted prayer (1 Thess ie 
AOlaAEI Tr TOS Trpooeuyeo8a1) to be the primary medium a os ; 
ing a transcendent state of the soul analogous to the Ev: ae 
eee ae KaTaotacis), which included Visions of 
aot , in the heart, which also assumes the role of 
i ie ree organ. Identified with the Spirit (trveGuc) 
isned trom rational discourse (Sidvoic) and viewed 
ce cy of fo Tan ee 
understand with the heart (cf. Tohn Shine ou we ener’ 
‘come and see’ (John 1:45).5 Ina sense thi Sects 
isin of experiential mysticism popularised Sp ich ssc 
the motto associated with the mysteries of Eleusis: é § 7 3 
ofdev 6 Aéyoo.” / OOTIS d€ Eidev, 


17: 


Mark Eugenikos wane iat In HAB that includes sections on Scholarios 
the life ah oo Bessarion and other figures related to Plethon, A good starting me 
ee Ay umes of Palamas is Sinkewicz (2002) 131-73: 173-82 (Bil , ye POL On 
Specialised bibliography on Palamas in HAB main Ibhogr). Extensive 
prayer’, diikr and eod-oj sea pga arity between the ‘Jesus 
Va ! a i ‘ How, Ch. 4, p. 171 for further cage ; ax : Jey en 
philosophy of Subrawardi - gee = er parallels between the mystic: 
Piathon'e siisiianiee ai = oe Given the opposition between Palenien ead 
oe eee 42Y, | lake these as indirect but firny nr Sage ee 
Pe have heen influenced by Suhrawardi ny] roofs that Plethon could not 
he classic description of the Hesve cai 
ment Nikephoret (Po - oo Hesychast technique is contained in a short treatise by the 
ae diltomttharentars ane a sometimes described in the sources and bj bliogranhy 
§ | z aan who converted fr ‘Whos Beco : aoe Srapny 
Orthodoxy, On the hae ee rom the kakedoxia of the Latins to Greek 
100-42; (1978 ) ae ei round of the “Jesus prayer’ see especially Hausherr he - 
Bali as it apie leyendortf (1982) 168-87; Krausmiiller (2006) a =e 27) 
3 rr 1eou ae 4 = PF : - 2-0, 
siphtiana Lien aca on to this capacity of human regeneration to uncover tru 
= fa | a t 12 wart. See ae . c _ ' , ic i ¢ 
"aus. Gr. Deser, 1.39.4 13-1 we example Matt. 13:13-15; Rom. 11:8-10, 
Ss iro oat Rk ot. Enn. 6.9.9.46—7, The andlogies and/or differences 
any (or theophany) and Palamite experiential mysticism have n 2 
t J zs li i t : 
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citation of the Jesus prayer in the Hesychast’s heart ts 
y occasioned and carried on by the Holy Spirit — it is no 
Hesychast who says the prayer but the prayer that 1S 
Jf in his heart.? The Hesychast pays attention to and 
attunes to this recitation with the aim of experiencing a spiritual 
{Jumination and achieving deification (6015). This end coincides 
with entering within the uncreated light, seeing light and becoming 

light by divine grace: év Té& gooti cou Syousa pas (Ps. 35:10). 

Not only physical eyes but the whole human body participates 

in the final stage of glorification. Job 42:5 provides an insight 

into the antiquity of this Jewish tradition: °.. . but now my eyes 

have seen You’. The Hesychast mystical ideal is utterly opposed 

to the (Neo)Platonic end of intellectual union with the divine, 

that is to say, the ecstatic ascent of the intellectual part of man 

alone, a process coinciding with the separation of soul and body 
(psychanodia). Obviously, what Hesychasm has on offer sounds 
more attractive: full communion with god in body and spirit. 

The first openly to challenge the Hesychast claim of witness- 
ing the Thaborine light with physical eyes is the Greek monk 
Barlaam of Calabria, a man famous for his knowledge of Plato, 
Aristotle and Eucleides, who later became the teacher of Petrarch. 
According to Nikephoros Gregoras, Barlaam came from Italy 
to Greece in order to discover the genuine Aristotle and con- 
verse directly with the philosopher’s dianoia without the filters of 
Latin scholasticism.® Posing as a novice, Barlaam entered a Hesy- 
chast circle. ‘Upon hearing the claim of seeing the (Thaborine) 
light with physical eyes he could not rest’, says the Hesychast 
emperor John Kantakuzenos. Barlaam is thought to have exposed 
the Hesychasts as ‘impostors and liars’, heretics (in particular Mes- 
salians, namely euchetai, ‘the praying ones’)? and oppadoyuxXol: 


The re 


alleged | 
jonget the 


to my knowledge, been studied to date. A good starting point for ancient epiphany is 
Versnel (1987) 42-55. 

7 See also Gal. 4:6: ‘Because you are sons, God sent the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, 
the Spirit who calls out: Abba, Father.’ 

8 Nik. Greg. Florentios, lines 350-65. On Barlaam, see Jugie (1912) cols. 817-34; 
Krausmiiller (2006) 110-13; Sinkewicz (1982) 196-222. 

9 The Messalians, the ‘praying ones’ whom Barlaam linked to the Hesychasts, appear to 
have read John 6:27 literally, ‘Do not labour for bread that perishes.’ They thus denounced 
labour on the gounds that they were seeking eternity, not worldly values associated with 


it. See here Hausherr (1978) 126. 
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‘people-having-their-soul-in-their-navel’, for Hesychasts focus On 
prayer by lowering their heads towards the centre of human 
body. '° 

Initially closer to fideism, Barlaam then praised ancient Greek 
sages including Plato and Pythagoras as Illuminati (TEPWTIOLEVO}) 
and saw in Hesychasm a phenomenon of obscurantism, irrational. 
ity and — literally ~ omphaloscopy. Like Barlaam, later leaders 
of the anti-Palamite and anti-Hesychast party, in particular Akin. 
dynos, Nikephoros Gregoras and the brothers Kydones, were car. 
riers of reformative humanist and secular tendencies that revived 
a very different notion of illumination — one that relied heay. 
ily on Platonist intellectualism.'' One cannot see god with one’s 
own eyes, they said, echoing Leon Choirosphaktes, Psellos and 
Theodore Metochites: illumination passes through philosophy, not 
through psychophysical experiences. 

This is a peculiar debate. From the very start there was no Pos- 
sibility for Hesychasts and anti-Hesychasts to reach any kind of 
agreement. Consider the sarcasm of Nikephoros Gregoras when 
talking of Palamas. The latter claims that piety does not derive 
from names or letters, but from the things themselves — alas! — 
Palamas is AacioKwdos and hence his want of knowledge regard- 
ing names suits him well.'* Aaoidxepos is a man deaf owing to 
hair growing in his ears. The inspiration behind this word coinage 
is Plato’s Phaedrus 253e: trepi ata Ado1os, ‘shaggy-eared’. In 
his reply Palamas recognised the allusion to Plato and returned 
the compliment: it is Gregoras who resembles that deaf horse 
described by Plato, for he thinks that ‘the divine nature is iden- 
tical with the divine energies’ and fails to grasp the distinction 


‘© Joh. Cant. Hist. 1.548~-9. According to the description of the Hesychast breathing 
discipline by the monk named Nikephoros: ‘You know that we breathe our breath in and 
out only because of our heart... so, as I have said, sit down, recollect your mind, draw 
it— 1 am speaking of your mind — in your nostrils; that is the path the breath takes to 
reach the heart. Drive it, force it to go down to your heart with the air you are breathing 
in. When it is there, you will see the joy that follows: you will have nothing to regret.” 
Quoted in Meyendorff (1982) 185. 

On Gregoras see Moschos (1998); Beyer (1976) 17-118; Couloubaritsis (2006) 1 51-3: 
ODB u1 s.v. ‘Gregoras’; HAB 369-76 (Bibliogr.). On Akindynos see Cafiellas (2002) 
189-256, ODB 1 s.v. ‘Akindynos’, But note that according to one view (Ryder 2010: 
224-8) anti-Palamism did not necessarily imply anti-Hesychasm and opposition to 
Orthodoxy, and that Hesychasm did not necessarily imply Palamism. 

* Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 3.313.3-11, 
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| between the uncreated essence (which iS unknowable) and 
divine energies (which are knowable and participable).'° As 
BY ( | see, Gregoras was reiterating the classic pagan Platonic 
: : which Plethon revives once again in the Nomoi, identified 
by Justin as pagan par excellence, that the energy of god 
101 differ from his essence.'4 In any case, it is apparent that 

ee between people mutually described as deaf owing to an 
B aive growth of hair is more than likely to be sterile. Demetrios 
ydones might say that both Palamas and Gregoras were deaf: the 
culmination of the clash between Hesychasts and ant-Hesyenssts 
occurs around the time the Turks set foot in Europe. But few were 
then paying any attention to the conquerors. | | 

One easily misses how much was at stake behind this appar- 
ently bizarre and marginal story about visions of light, prayers 
continuing ad infinitum and uncreated energies. In reality Hesy- 
chasm is the most idiosyncratic element of Eastern Christianity. P. 
Francois Richard tells of a seventeenth-century Jesuit mission in 
Santorini. The Jesuits were hampered in their attempt to conven 
the Greeks because of the legacy of ‘Palamas et ses Sectateurs ™ 
Catholic eyes, Palamas was nothing but a “méchant heresiarque . 
According to Richard’s account the Greeks had a different view 
on the matter. They replied with ‘a million anathemas against our 
Fathers, saying that we wished to uproot their faith and abolish 
their rites’. The Jesuits were quick to appropriate and reiterate 
the arguments of Nikephoros Gregoras and Demetrios Kydones: 
Palamas, says Richard, believes that this uncreated light is “une 
divinité par dessus la divinité’, that it is distinct from the essence 
of god and that it can be seen with corporeal eyes — these are most 
shocking claims to any Christian in the West.’ But the Greeks 
obstinately refused to see in Palamas a heresiarch — they saw him 
as a saint. There was a yawning chasm between Eastern mysti- 
cism and Western theology. Looking ahead four centuries, it is 
rumoured that when the Philokalia was published in Venice in 
1782, all copies were transferred to the Kast, presumably because 
the Eastern mystical tradition was felt to be incongruous with that 


in gt 


already 


'3 Gr. Pal. Adv. Greg. 1.33 (PS 4.256.13-23). 14 See below, p. 266. 


'S Hausheer (1927) 104-5. 
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of Catholics and Protestants. The Hesychast ‘Jesus prayer’ and th 
Philokalia had no place in the West.!° ; 
To return to the fourteenth-century controversy, it soon becam 
abundantly clear that the Palamites were on strong ground. The 
roots of Orthodox mystical practices were shown to stem from a 
ancient Christian tradition ultimately going back to Paul. Hes 1 
chasm was not a ‘Byzantine’ phenomenon.'7 Palamas defend 
the supra-rational and experiential contemplation of his contey. 
porary Hesychasts by elaborating the distinction between essence 
and energy in god that was first developed by the Cappadoceangs 
Dionysius Areopagita and the early Fathers of the Church. The 
essence of god is inaccessible and transcendent: the energies are 
not and may be reached by means of divine Ulumination, grace and 
Hesychast practices. Creation is vivified through divine energies 
ensuring the presence and immanence of god in all things, while 
supposedly not threatening the radical, as we shall see, ontological] 
difference between the uncreated and unqualified divine essence 
and temporal or created substance. In Palamas’ interpretation 
the transfiguration of Christ did not reveal god’s unknowable 
essence but was a manifestation of that essence as an uncre- 
ated divine energy. Mystics who reached the highest level of 
t{lumination and perfection were able to experience this energy 
through physical eyes. Moses’ visual experience of the burn- 
ing bush and the fiery ascension of Prophet Elija are two such 
instances. !® 





© Hausheer (1927) 101. 

7 ote for example I Cor. 4:15: Weoceygopant 1 Trveduerti, mpocedEoen BE Kel 145 volt, 
| alamas main thesis can be shown to be as ‘orthodox’ as is Basil’s distinction between 
a multitude of energies that communicate knowledge of god to man and the ‘simple 
divine essence’ which remains forever unknowable: ‘on the one hand the energies of 
god come down to us; on the other hand his essence stavs unapproachable’. Some! me rht 
say that “if you do not know the essence you do not know him’, says Basil, But this 
should be reversed: in reality, ‘if you claim to see god’s essence, then you do not know 
him’ (Basil, Ep. 234.1.27-2.3). A mystic often associated with Hesychasm Symeon 
the New Theologian, in a treatise on ‘how one sees god’, pointed to another passa 2e 
John. 14:9: “He who has seen me has seen the Father. ’ Does not Paul say that ‘all of | eu 
who were baptised into Christ have clothed yourselves with Christ’? Hence how could 
one think that he who has clothed himself with god, will not know god noeras — how 
can we assume that one who has clothed himself in god has no sense perception (oun 

P aloSaveran) of what he is wearing? (Symeon, Orationes ethicae. §-1.55-74). 
Exodus 3:2-5; Kings 2:11-12. = 
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The anti-Palamite party was defeated in successive synods 
(1341: condemnation of Barlaam; 1347; condemnation of Akin- 
dynos: 1351, condemnation of Gregoras; 1368, condemnation of 
prochoros Kydones) not least thanks to the support of their chief 

olitical supporter John Kantakouzenos, who prevailed in the civil 
war of 1341-7. Demetrios Kydones gained first-hand experience of 
rhe most CU rbulent phase of the Hesychast controversy. His brother 
prochoros reinvigorated the anti-Hesychast argument against the 
Palamites. The latter mitigated to some extent the harshness of 
Palamas: original position.?° Still, the patriarch Philotheos Kokki- 
nos tells us that while on Mount Athos Prochoros Kydones was the 
‘first and foremost’ to “devote himself maniacally to the vanity of 
Hellenic studies’ and to have ‘drunk copiously of their fallacies’ .*" 
Sjmilarly, in his rebuttal of Nikephoros Gregoras, Philotheos sees 
the rejection of the Orthodox distinction between the essence and 
the energies of god as philosophically opening the gates to the 
pagan view that divinity and the universe are contemporaneous. 
Justin is thus juxtaposed to the theology contained in Julian’s Hymn 
to the King Helios.”* 

‘Hellenic’ and secular tendencies were immediately recognised 
as the most serious threat to Orthodoxy, though Thomistic influ- 
ences gradually became discernible. Prochoros was anathematised 
in 1368, described in Palamite sources as a “fake monk’ and blas- 
phemous ‘enemy of god’. He died two years later. Demetrios 
Kydones, though a student of the renowned Palamite Neilos 
Kabasilas and future patriarch Isidore,*? sided with his brother 
and turned against Philotheos, supporter of the anathematisation 
against Prochoros and prominent follower of Palamas.*4 From this 
point the controversy acquired serious political and ideological 
dimensions. Gradually, anti-Palamism became synonymous with 


'9 On Prochoros see Russell (2006) 75-91. 

20 1 ike humanism, Palamism was not a rigidly static movement. Neo-Palamites elaborated 
on the basic premises of Palamas’ legacy. 

*1 Tomus IT 6948; cf. Russell (2006) 77. 22 Phil. Cocc. Contra Greg. 5.1048-67. 

*3 Tinnefeld (1981) 6. 

4 In an invective against Philotheos, Demetrios uses the same accusation that an anony- 
mous student of Plethon would later formulate against Scholarios: that of persecuting 
a dead man (rds ot dpitteis TOv Tpdyopov Kal WeTa TOV Tahov EAaUveov,..;) and 
grave-robbing. Apparently Philotheos sent people to obstruct the burial of Prochoros. 
See Notizie 53 n. I. 
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the intrusion of Thomism into Byzantium and ‘Latinising’ VOices 
advocating the union of the Churches. Its original humanist , 
‘Hellenic’ roots were progressively forgotten. 

To this day, these roots remain unexplored. So does their concep. 
tual connection to Plethon’s Platonic epistemology and ontology, 


The ‘Enlightened-ones’: anti-Hesychast discourse 
according to Palamite sources 


The fourteenth-century Hesychast controversy emerged as a 
revival of the late antique clash between philosophical Hel- 
lenism and Christianity. Palamite sources imply an intriguing phe- 
nomenon: that the distance in time between late antiquity and late 
Byzantium was conversely analogous to their intellectual proxim- 
ity. In both cases the actual clash between ‘Hellenes’ and Christians 
concerns competing definitions of enlightenment. The following 
abstract is from Patriarch Neilos Kerameus’ encomium of Gregory 
Palamas and deals with the first leader of the anti-Palamite party, 
Barlaam of Calabria: 


Hence he [Barlaam of Calabria] thought that nothing exists superior and higher 
to Hellenic wisdom and the necessity of its syllogisms that lead to the conquest 
of a presumed truth — and that nothing else exists capable of ensuring man’s 
ascension to the point of knowing the causes of being. But there is a claim even 
more stupid, which we could really consider to be the most grave mistake: namely 
that one cannot approach and know God-in-Himself unless one has chosen that 
path (of Hellenic wisdom) and ascends to the conquest of truth by virtue of 
becoming familiar with Pythagoras and Aristotle and Plato, thus learning from 
them the laws governing nature by necessity and the sequence of the generation 
and corruption of Being. For, he [Barlaam] was arguing, that if God is Truth and 
this is what He is called, then to be ignorant of truth is to be ignorant of God, 
and anybody who is not educated according to the ‘wisdom from the outside’, 
that is to say, is ignorant of the movement of the heavenly bodies and physical 
nature as studied by the Hellenes, is completely ignorant of truth. And he also 
said that ignorance is nothing but the darkness of the soul; just as i/lumination of 
the soul is to know all these things. Hence if this is necessarily how things are, 
nobody has a right to claim that he is an ‘Enlightened one’, unless he is trained 
in this wisdom, that is to say, the ‘wisdom beyond the gates’. (Neilos, Enc. Pal., 
PG 151.664A-C) 
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Neil os describes here what is effectively a revival of Platonic epis- 
remology in the fourteenth century. In Constantinople, he writes, 
“here were many who participated in Hellenic paideia’ and the 
Calabrian counted upon their support.*> In Palamas’ response to 
Barlaam the latter emerges as a AativéAAny, that 1s, a ‘Pagano- 
atin’ cunningly (SoAics) confounding the Scriptures with the 
‘Hellenic lessons’ as if their end was one and the same.”” Barlaam 
would do well to focus on the idioteia of the Fathers, rather than 
on the nous of Plato and Nicomachus’ son.*7 We may recall that 
Leon Choirosphaktes, Psellos and Italos were accused of simi- 
lar experiments. Apparently Barlaam was fully aware of the fact 
that Palamas’ attacks created the impression that ‘he was only 
pretending to follow the Christian world-view, whereas in real- 
ity he was an unequivocal pagan (EAAnv 8’ dv Kobapés)’.™ In 
fourteenth-century sources one constantly encounters this deep 
disquietude that Byzantine humanists were only pretending to 
be Orthodox in order to undermine, mislead and corrupt the 
pious Christians.29 According to John Kantakouzenos, Barlaam's 
hypocrisy (UTroKpivouevos) went as far as compiling anti-Latin 
treatises in order to win over the Orthodox and avoid raising 
suspicions.2° Manuel of Corinth later made the same point explain- 
ing why a pagan such as Plethon wrote a bizarre treatise against 


25 Neilos, Enc. Pal., PG 151.6684. 

26 Gr. Pal. Triads 3.3.10.30; 3.3.16.5; 2.1.17.33-4. On Palamas’ opposition to Barlaam 
see Sinkewicz (2002) 164-71. 

27 Gr. Pal. Ep. 3.30.20. 78 Meyendorff (1953) 116 n. 2. 

29 The case of Akindynos, another leader of the anti-Palamite faction, is characteristic. 
Palamas accuses Akindynos (dveu kiv8Uvou = harmless) of assuming this name, rather 
than his Christian baptismal name, which he carefully concealed, for two reasons: first, 
in order to purposefully mislead the gullible by exploiting the associations between the 
illusory safety implied by his cognomen and Orthodoxy; second, because he had devel- 
oped a fixed idea about putting as much distance as possible between his ‘harmless’ 
doctrines and the monastic tradition. In reality, Akindynos has nothing but contempt for 
the latter, for he does not even want to carry a name common among the Hesychasts. In 
reality he is polykindynos (very dangerous, dangerous in many ways) rather than akin- 
dynos (harmless). See Gr. Pal. Adv. Akind. 3.23.106 (PS 3.238,13-239.10). Akindynos 
often wrote his name with a small a thus making of it an adjective, e.g. fy TOU dKivduvou 
Sidvola meant both ‘a safe (harmless) thought’ and ‘Akindynos’ thought’, but people 
unaware of his treacherous games, as Palamas viewed them, would spontaneously opt 
for the former reading. 

3° Joh. Cant. Hist. 1.543.10-18. 
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Latin theology, namely The Reply to the Treatise in Support of the 
Latin Doctrine. 

Eventually Barlaam was condemned in the Synodicon of Ortho. 
doxy for reviving Plato’s Forms, those Forms that Plethon late; 
identified with pagan gods. His religious dissimulation wag 
exposed by another prominent Hesychast, Philotheos Kokkinos. 
Barlaam is wearing the mask of a pious Christian, we read; in rea]- 
ity, he is an agent of the Latins mocking ‘our sacred doctrines’. 
Once uncovered, Barlaam returned to Italy ‘dis graced, having suf- 
fered what he hoped to do to others’.3’ In Italy Barlaam became 
the teacher of Petrarch.*? 

Anti-Palamite and anti-Hesychast discourse is often associ- 
ated with ‘Byzantine Thomism’. But fourteenth-century Byzantine 
humanism was no uniform phenomenon. During the first phases of 
the Hesychast controversy its aims and development were not yet 
conditioned by Thomism and scholasticism.3? Palamites were ini- 
trally concerned with combating Platonising, heretical and ‘pagan- 
ising’ tendencies that had not as yet found a common medium of 
expression and political agenda in Byzantine Thomism. It was only 
after the formal end of the controversy that anti-Palamism really 
merged with unionist and pro-Latin policy through men such as 
Kydones’ student John Kyparissiotes, Manuel Kalekas, Manuel 
Chrysoloras and Plethon’s student Bessarion. 

Even the late tomus of 1368 dealing with the doctrinal errors 
of the anti-Hesychast party conveys the impression that the Latin 
conception of Christianity was but one possible threat among oth- 
ers. For that matter, it was not the most dangerous one. What the 
tomus affirms is that early anti-Palamites, namely Barlaam, Akin- 
dynos and Gregoras, as well as the brothers Kydones, advanced a 
novel, raw intellectual world-view that claimed to be still Christian 


3! Phil. Coce. Contra Greg. 12.28.30. 

3? Tt is telling of the links between moderate Platonist tendencies and Plethonean Platonism 
that in the 1370 De sui ipsius multorumque ignorantia Petrarch praised those Italian 
humanists upon whose request Plethon appears to have compiled the Differences in 
Florence — those that were, according to the sarcasms of Scholarios ‘as much competent 
in philosophy as is Plethon in dancing’. Cf. Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.4.2-8. For the 
similarities between Petrarch’s and Plethon’s defense of the Platonic theory of the Forms 
against Aristotle’s criticism see Beyer (1994) I-d4. 

33H. G. Beck (1963) 67, 70. 
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et facilitated the potential emergence of intellectual converts to a 

aganising ‘Hellenic’ understanding of god, knowledge and illu- 
mination. Thus, when Demetrios Kydones supported the anti- 
palamism of his brother Prochoros, he was condemned on the 

rounds of attacking the Fathers and undermining the Palamite 
distinction between divine essence and divine operation by revert- 
ing to pagan philosophy: tiv Tédv EAATvoov LuSorrotiav.* Is this 
1st rhetoric aiming to stigmatise the anti-Palamite faction by util- 
‘sing the horrible accusation of paganism? Convenient though this 
interpretation might be, Palamas’ Capita CL, one of the most 
important works of this period, written in 1349/50 during the 
second phase of the Palamite controversy, conveys the opposite 
impression. 

The Capita testifies to a contemporary revival of interest in the 
pagan belief in the perpetually renewed sempitemity and sanctity 
of the cosmos; in Hellenic naturalism and intellectualism, that is a 
devotion to intellectual pursuits and ‘human wisdom’, as well as to 
renewed interest in theurgy and pagan rites.>° As in his other major 
work, the Triads, Palamas hardly conceals his anxiety to provide a 
bulwark to the unqualified study of those ancient ‘Hellenic sages’ 
who ‘worshipped and served the creature rather than the creator’ 30 
It is paganism — what Palamas calls ‘a soul-destroying, many 
headed serpent (troAuKedados USpa)’ — not Thomism, that is in the 
foreground here.3’? The Hellenic sacralisation of the universe and, 
significantly, late antique Eunomianism, are explicitly identified 
as two heads of this monster — but Latin theology is not. 

In Capita CL Palamas attacks the revival of interest in Pro- 
clan theurgy, quoting from Marinus’ Life of Proclus. Sinkewicz 
suggested that Palamas had Gregoras’ preoccupation with the 
Chaldean Oracles in mind and notes that Gregoras’ interest “was 


probably not unique’.3® The passage is interesting, linking the en 


34 Synodicon 666-71. For the condemnation of Prochoros Kydones see Notizie 55-61. 

35 Gr. Pal. Capita CL 19-20; 28. 

36 Gr. Nyss. De creatione hominis 1.3.8-9; Gr. Pal. Capita CL 26.10-15. 

37 Gr. Pal. Capita. CL 11-12. 

38 The opening for Gregoras to disclose his preoccupation with the pagan Chaldean 
Oracles was provided by Synesius’ On Dreams. See the introduction to Capita CL 
by Sinkewicz, 15 and Appendix I in Pietrosanti’s edition of Gregoras’ commentary, 
109-16, 
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vogue humanist study of the ancient Illuminati, natural science and 
astronomy to the worship of the devil, polytheism and theurgy: 


But natural scientists, astronomers, and those who boast of knowing everythin 
have been unable to understand any of the things just mentioned on the basis of 
their philosophy and have considered the ruler of the intelligible darkness and all 
the rebellious powers under him not only superior to themselves but even 20ds 
and they honoured them with temples, offered them sacrifices, and submitteg 
themselves to their most destructive oracles by which they were fittingly much 
deluded through unholy things and defiling purifications, through those who 
inspire abominable presumption and through prophets and prophetesses who 
lead them very far astray from the real truth. (Gy. Pal. Capita CL 28; trans. 
Sinkewicz) 


All prominent members of the anti-Palamite party were associated 
with this complex revival of Hellenism and late antique heresy 
regardless of the fact that some of them were also sympathetic 
to Thomism and others were not. Neilos Kerameus, Philotheos 
Kokkinos and Gregory Palamas had no doubt that the humanist 
outlook of Barlaam, Gregoras, Akindynos and others was heretical 
because of its Hellenic starting point. 

It may appear perilous to rely on Hesychast sources to recon- 
struct the philosophy of anti-Hesychast philosophers. Part II of 
this book shows in what sense the epistemology and ontology of 
the Byzantine humanists was, indeed, infiltrated by philosophical 
paganism. For the time being it is imperative to note that at least a 
generation before Plethon the use of Hellenic philosophy to reach 
divine illumination was considered by the religious establishment 
to be a dangerous possibility, and, what is more, as areal and suffi- 
ciently plausible threat. Resembling a self-fulfilling prophecy, this 
threat progressively acquired flesh and blood. 

This becomes apparent in the case against Nikephoros Gregoras. 
The leader of the anti-Palamite party, Gregoras was a prominent 
Platonising humanist, layman and student of Theodore Metochites. 
Though a fervent opponent of Barlaam and an anti-unionist, Gre- 
goras too was repeatedly accused of being a philosopher in an 
unacceptable sense of the word. His error was to contradict Paul’s 
famous motto regarding ‘wisdom made foolish’. This means he 
failed to separate ‘drinkable’ discourses from ‘salty’ ones — a clear 
reference to a distinction also applied by Gregory of Nazianzus — 
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refrained from classing the wisdom of this world as enslaved 
erior wisdom’ of the Church philosophers, as he should 

ave done. Instead, continues Philotheos, he made an alliance with 
e cient philosophers and had them guide him, rather than the 
* 7” apostles and the Fathers of the Church. But that is not 

 Saeee is faking his concern for Orthodoxy. In reality he is 

all an misled into blasphemy, calumny and heresy. 
a in the case of Barlaam, this accusation does not appear 
to be rhetorical in nature. Rather, it concerns specific positions 

in metaphysics and epistemology considered as incompatible with 
Orthodox Christianity. As Couloubaritsis and Medvedev observed, 
in Gregoras’ Florentios (1337) Plato as a philosopher, HIAtSRIAG: 
cian and astronomer becomes the hallmark of science and free 
thought and is opposed not only to Aristotelianism but also to 
Roman Catholicism and unionist politics. In this sense Gregoras 
anticipates Plethon’s anti-Aristotelianism.°? | 
In the end Gregoras paid the price for his attack on the clerical 

establishment: four years of confinement and continuous pres- 
sure to give in to Palamite Orthodoxy. He could not claim not 
to have been warned. As Philotheos put it, by obstinately pos: 
ing to follow the example of the ‘philosophers of the Church 

and to acknowledge that secular wisdom is the slave (SovAn) and 
handmaid (@eedtraivav) of theology — alas! — he now lost both. 
Gregoras was condemned by the Synod of 1351. Preparing himself 
for the Synod, Gregoras addressed his pupils outside his house. 
He drew parallels with Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans. 
One should deal with the Palamite party, he says, in the manner 
that Leonidas dealt with the invading Persian army in Greece: by 
straightforward heroism. Tonight we dine in Hades, says Gregoras, 
or, he quickly corrects himself, we should better say tonight we 
dine in Paradise.** Those eager to compare Byzantium with the 
glory of ancient Greece to the detriment of the former might find 
in Gregoras’ self-portrayal as a modern Leonidas a tragelaphic 
mixture of Byzantine rhetorical exaggeration and unintentional 


qnd 
to a SUP 


39 Cf. Couloubaritsis (2006) 152; Medvedev (1984) 130-1 on Gregoras’ Neoplatonic 


theology. 
4° Phil. Cocc. Contra Greg. 4.376-80. Cf. Medvedev (1981) 534. 
4’ Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.895.10-896.2. 
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self-parody, The Turks were soon expected outside the gates of 
Constantinople, yet the spirit of Leonidas was remembered jn the 
context of an obscure theological controversy regarding the Nature 
of the Thaborine light. 

On the other hand, we should not lose sight of the bizarre fact 
that questions of theology and mysticism were now affairs of the 
State. The emperor John Kantakouzenos was called to preside ove; 
Synods. The issue was not only theological, but also political. For 
all its pomposity, Gregoras’ appeal to ancient history involves 
clear subtext: Palamas was an internal enemy. He was felt to be ag 
alien to and destructive of Gregoras’ philosophical and religious 
identity as was the advance of Xerxes’ Persian army to Greece. 
He was seen as the leader of a type of intellectual and religious 
imperialism eroding Byzantium from within. Plethon’s references 
to Lycurgus and Sparta are more delicate than is Gregoras’ appeal 
to Leonidas, yet the point in Memorandum to Manuel remains 
the same. A monastic movement effectively works against the 
‘common salvation’ ; an internal conquest is in full progress and it is 
time (kaipos) for a heroic ideological and philosophical response. 

Demetrios Kabasilas visited Gregoras during his impri- 
sonment.*? Gregoras witnessed his old and dear friend, now 
converted to the Palamite party, enter a bizarre state of stillness 
and spiritual introspection, speechlessly looking at the ground. 
Gregoras imagines that his friend might well be lamenting the 
degeneration of scientific study into silence ~ in any case, he tells 
us that this is what he was doing. The passage uniquely captures 
the violent defeat of secular paideia by Palamite authority: 


He greeted me in an ordinary way and sat down turning his head towards the earth. 
He somehow gave me the impression of being moved by seeing the disaster that 
had befallen my home and this new tragedy, and that it was for this reason that 
he went within himself and sat there in this state, in pure stillness of all passions 
(turning his senses towards the inmost part of the soul) and bringing to his mind 
the changes of fortune: how could it be that this house, which was so full of VOICES, 
was suddenly made voiceless? And how could it be that the continuous gatherings 
of wise men and competitions in logic, in which participated many and different 
men, disappeared at such short notice? And how did the streams flowing from 
the unexhaustible fountains of Mathematics turn into a desert of silence in this 


42° ‘See Ch.7; pp. 9a 2tt. 43 On Demetrios Kabasilas and Gregoras see Beyer (1989). 
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sive manner? And how could it be that the channels of manifold questions 
utions of astronomical wisdom had to hide in the tombs of oblivion? This 
at my friend's position gave me to think about — as well as what follows 
this. (Nik, Greg. Hist, Rom. 2.1050.21—1051.14) 


conclu 


js wh 
from 
Gregoras argued that his students were threatened and that 
his circle was dissolved by violence exercised by the clerical 
juthorities.* It is difficult to know whether he is exaggerating or 
not. Still, he asks a question that evokes the world of late antiquity: 
ig there a reason for reli gion to separate riends ¢ ‘For Libanius ' 
he says, ‘though he was a follower of the Hellenic religion, was a 
fjend of Basil the Great.’ The implicit point is that the times of 
Gregoras and Demetrios Kabasilas are very different to those of 
Libanius and Basil. In contrast with late antiquity, a world-view 
different from the prevalent one was now held to entail dissent 
and conflict with an established intellectual hegemony that used 
indoctrination, anathematisation and imprisonment as means to 
preserve its orthodoxy. a 

Gregoras was not a Hellene in the sense that Libanius was. 
But he was a philhellene and the Palamites rightly recognised 
that philhellenism in Byzantium could mean much more than a 
fondness for encyclopaedic secular learning in the Photian sense. 
In the course of his clash with Palamism, Gregoras redeployed 
intellectual weapons that had not been put to use in this way for 
centuries. Like Barlaam, he used pagan philosophy and appealed 
to the authority of pagan philosophers in order to put Palamite 
Orthodoxy to the test. The collateral consequence is that, perhaps 
for the first time since late antiquity, Neoplatonic arguments were 
openly re-calibrated and consistently employed against Orthodoxy, 
while their Hellenic origin was explicitly recognised. 

In the case of Gregoras, Hellenism and in particular Platonism 
is too often seen as the measure by which to define and under- 
stand Orthodoxy. As Gregoras saw it, Palamas imitated Proclus in 
the worst possible way, corrupted his lexis (Siep8apKe THv Aes) 
and proceeded into a fatal error, which no Hellene, or at least 
no wise Hellene, ever committed: for neither Plato, nor Proclus 
ever postulated any series of uncreated divinities, as the Palamites 


44 Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1012. 
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do when distinguishing between the divine essence and ‘uncre. 
ated’ divine energies.4° A close study of Plotinus and Aristotle, 
argues Gregoras, reveals that truth is very different from Pala. 
mas’ perverted doctrines: for according to the Hellenes, there ; is 
no difference between divine essence and energy.4° Here Pala- 
mas 1s refuted with reference to a Hellenic-Christian symphonig 
regarding the impossibility of distinguishing between essence and 
energy, one ‘confirmed’ by an appeal to Plotinus and Proclus.47 
Pythagoras, Numa and Plutarch are three further authorities evoked 
by Gregoras to show the superiority of Hellenic theology OVE its 
corrupt form favoured by Palamas.** Thus Palamas is shown to be 
polytheist in a way far worse than the Hellenes were, one that is 
unacceptable from a Hellenic viewpoint. 

With Gregoras the spirit of Neoplatonic philosophy, rather than 
its lexis, is made relevant again and is now applied to strengthen 
the intellectual resistance to established clerical authorities. Peo- 
ple have no respect for innovators, says Gregoras, repeating an 
argument as old as Celsus’ Alethes Logos. Palamas is incapable 
not only of appreciating ‘the Hellenic Muse and any scientific 
teaching’ used by the Fathers but also of ascending to the meaning 
(Siavoic) carried by the /exis of texts — though he wishes to.49 Pala- 
mas misuses Proclus, appropriating the worst parts, while leaving 
out things well said.°° 

Out of Gregoras’ intention to combat Palamas’ version of Chris- 
tianity evolves the need for a new reception of Hellenism. By 
reactivating Proclan theology and accusing Palamas of misusing 


La 


45 Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1103. 

49 Nik, Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1088.1ff.; Plot. Enn. 6.8.13.33—40, For the identification of 
Plotinean passages used by Gregoras see the remarks by van Dieten in vol. Iv of his 
translation of Gregoras’ History, 331 n. 558. 

47 Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom, 2.1092.6-1094.6. 48. Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1108.12-17. 

49 Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1080.5~1081.9. Demetrios Kydones made a similar criticism. 
What is intriguing here is the view that ancient philosophy was not propetly studied but 
utilised for reasons of clerical and ideological expediency. The conservative Orthodox 
party, he says, considers its theology to be identical to that of the earliest Fathers of 
the Church, while also pretending to have the highest esteem for Plato and Aristotle. 
The problem, he says, is that its members then recite the Hellenic doctrines without 
actually having read them. They also think that all Latins are barbarians and that it is 
only through the Orthodox Greeks that the latter acquired some knowledge of Plato and 
Anstotle. See Notizie 354.83-93. 

°° Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1109.11-15. 
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jus and Plato, Gregoras makes Hellenic philosophy pertinent 
roc : ' - 1G anti 
5 in — not as a dialectical and rhetorical weapon, bul rather as 
ag 


varadigm to be reclaimed from the Palamites, reappraised and 
a pers 


reinterpreted. 
This is a move of tremendous importance. The Palamite doctrine 


concel ning the distinction between divine energies and essence 
contradicts Christian Orthodoxy because it contradicts Hellenic 

«1 osophy. As occasionally in Psellos, it is the Fathers who appear 
to be in agreement with the Hellenes, rather than Hellenic philoso- 

hers who foreshadow the Fathers. Platonism ts made the mea- 
sure for interpreting Christian doctrine. In other words, Grego- 
“45 (consciously or not) promoted a version of Orthodoxy that 
ceased to be exclusive. Even if there was no intention to sub- 
vert but rather to reform Christianity, ancient philosophy was now 
set out as a weapon of discourse and an instrument capable of 
effecting change to the existing hegemony of spiritualism and 
monasticism. This weapon would soon fall into Plethon’s hands. 
In the Nomoi Pythagoras, Numa, Plutarch and Plotinus are counted 
among the transmitters of universal truths without any reference 
to Christianity.>' 

One example is particularly apt here. Gregoras explained the 
symphonia between Hellenes and Christians in terms of common 
rules of scientific discourse, which god purportedly gave to all, 
‘those of the same and those of another race’, just as the rules 
of haunting and cultivating the earth are the same, or even earth 
and heaven, air and rain, sun and the moon are common to all.°? 
Similarly, in the Encomium of Palamas, Neilos Kerameus testifies 
that according to Barlaam too ‘one should not be ignorant of 
anything discovered by the wise men of old’; instead, one should 
be taught by them ‘regardless of whether they were Hellenes, 
Barbarians or Scythians, that is, if one wishes to have his intellect 
illumined and acquire knowledge of the divine and humane things’. 
Barlaam ‘did not only teach this to his immature pupils but was 
also writing speeches’ .°3 These pioneering efforts at a universally 
valid natural religion or réligion cosmique (to apply here a term of 


5" Nomoi 30, 32 (1.2.45}3 1.2.76-9). See below, Ch. 4, p. 179. 
>? Nik. Greg. Hist. Rom. 2.1099.6-15. 53 Neilos, Enc. Pal., PG 151.665A-B. 
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Festugi¢re) have their roots in the Platonist intellectual paradig 
mediating between late antique pagan Platonism and Plethon’, 
reformation of paganism. They are ultimately founded upon the 
Neoplatonic and Stoic belief in common notions and so is Plethon’. 
belief in universal ‘true doctrines’. Of course, Plethon went on to 
exclude Christians from this symphonia. But the application of 
philosophical Hellenism in fourteenth-centu ry Orthodox theolog y 
had already compromised the centuries-old Christian privilege 
claiming exclusivity in accessing truth. 

The conflict between the Palamite establishment and Byzantine 
humanism is sometimes presented as one between monks and 
intellectuals or high members of the clergy favoured by the court. 
In this sense the conflict represents an ‘internal drama of Byzantine 
civilisation’, as Meyendorff putit, one that ‘revived a lon g-standing 
intellectual and spiritual incompatibility between the monks and 
the admirers of Ancient Greek philosophy’ that has its roots in the 
ninth century.54 We shall see that the philosophical roots of this 
civil war go much deeper. Be that as it may, fourteenth-century 
humanist and anti-Hesychast discourse profoundly shocked the 
Byzantine intellectual world by undermining, for the first time 
since late antiquity, the commonly assumed relation between lexis 
and nous in theology and philosophy: in other words, what people 
took for granted. 

This became fully apparent in 1351 when John VI Kantak- 
ouzenos, the emperor who became a Hesychast monk, asked 
Byzantine theologians to address the real issue: is this a war (TrOAe- 
us) regarding the letter of theological vocabulary (Aééeis) or is it 
about the actual essence of religious doctrine? In the latter case 
‘we have to examine the naked things and seek the truth in them’. 
The anti-Hesychasts, we read in the synodical tome of that year, 
‘are clearly waging a war not against the names (Aé€e1s) but against 

the corresponding truths (Trpayyata) and doctrines (Soy pata)’ 55 
Christianity was under attack. 

Neither Barlaam nor Gregoras, nor later the Kydones brothers 
were really ‘pagans’ or Hellenes in Sathas’ meaning of the word. 


of 


4 Meyendorff (1953) 88; cf. the introduction in Meyendorff (1974) §4. 
>> Tomus HI 725a-726c. 
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‘kely that, as current scholarship assumes, Barlaam epee 
& ‘genuinely monastic tradition, which he felt threatened 
: hasts’ 5° at least in the initial phase of the debate. It is 
‘kely that the Kydones brothers were moved by Letingpane 
cies and that a complex agenda underlies the secularist ten: 

cies of Nikephoros Gregoras. Still, anti-Palamite discourse C1 d 
ay and subsequently left open the possibility of an agent more 
te than they were to take their philhellenic and philosophical 
eruption back to its Platonic roots. Palamas was right that 
antic Thomism and humanism, whether consciously of not 

rovided for a pagan Platonic philosophical paradigm co 
jc to the Roman Orthodox intellectual hegemony and educati ona 
‘ndoctrination. Tellingly, when faced with the Byzantine piel 
nati, Palamas adopts the same position towards secular ee 
as Basil and apologists including Eusebius and Theodoret advised 
when dealing with philosophical Hellenes in late antiquity: 


eis 1” 
the Hesye 


qlso | 
tenden 


In the case of secular wisdom, you must first kill the serpent, in other ieee 
overcome the pride that arises from this philosophy. How eveiieult esi ist “The 
arrogance of philosophy has nothing in common with humility’, as the ae 
goes. Having overcome it, then, you must separate and cast away the ar 
tail, for these things are evil in the highest degree. B y the head, [mean ee F o 
wrong opinions concerning things intelligible and divine and primordial; and by 
the tail, the fabulous stories concerning created things. As to what lies tn between 
the head and tail, that is, discourses on nature, you must separate out useless dais 
by means of the faculties of examination and inspection possessed by the = 
just as pharmacists purify the flesh of serpents with fire and water. Even 1 A 
do all this, and make good use of what has been properly set aside, how muc 3 
trouble and circumspection will be required for the task! (Gr. Pal. Triads 1.1-21; 
trans. Gendle). 


Obviously not much remains of the original snake ater such a 
cooking process, but then again this is precisely the point Gregory 
is trying to make. Philotheos tells us that Palamas was trained 
in thyrathen paideia in order to appropriate ‘missiles (BEAN) and 
weapons (1rAa)’.57 The contrast between this instrumental eclec- 
ticism and the hermeneutics of Gregoras, who looked ee 
and the Greek wise men as ‘mystagogues’ (uuoTaywyoi)” Is 


56 Krausmiiller (2006) 113. 57 Phil. Cocc. Enc. Greg. Pal. 10.2-3. 
58 Phil. Cocc. Contra Greg. 1.415-19. 
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sufficiently pronounced, The argument is that “We are in ful] DOs. 
session of your armoury and we could use your weapons againg, 
you, but we prefer to rely on something better — the Muminatioy 
of the Spirit.’59 Palamas was perfectly aware of what precisely 
rendered Hellenism threatening to his world-view —metaphysics 
theology, mathematics combined with the ‘arrogance’ of secu] 
wisdom — and he saw this threat as directly relevant to Contempo. 
rary attacks on Hesychasm. 

The political dimension of this Byzantine ‘internal drama’ is 
exemplified in Demetrios Kydones’ complaint, a few years after 
the formal end of the Hesychast controversy, that in the eyes of 
Orthodox Christians his consideration of Latin theology rendered 
him guilty of attempting to ‘shift the established order of things’: 
Os Kal Ta Kaba Tara Emiyeipoinv kivelv. As in the case of Martin 
Luther, translation stimulated theological discussions that neces- 
sarily carried with them a socio-political aspect. Kydones’ note 
has been rightly read as meaning that the assault on Orthodoxy 
and Hesychasm was tantamount to political dissent.® Like earlier 
Byzantine humanists, Kydones attempted to reform an ideologi- 
cal and religious hegemony from within." At the time this was 
the only available option. As Scholarios puts it: ‘in our times’, he 
Says, ‘it is dangerous (étrikivSuvov) to experiment with the discoy- 
ery of new things’.®? Instead, one should focus on preserving the 
‘ancestral’ tradition of the Fathers of the Church. 

Kydones admits that ‘perhaps’ his critics were not entirely 
mistaken — the difference being that they thought he was under- 
mining the Orthodox Church on purpose, ‘though I had no such 
intention’.°3 There is no reason to doubt Kydones’ statement. Still, 
this hardly means that the Palamites were wrong in their judge- 
ment, Perhaps unintentionally, Kydones and the Byzantine human- 
ists set in motion a mechanism supporting disestablishment (1é& 
kafeoToTa Kiveiv). The Hesychast controversy incited an almost 


Quoted in Ware (1995) 12. 6° Moschos ( L998) 131, 

On the political aspect of the Kydones affair see Ryder (2010) 148-68, 

schol. Dialogi de processu spiritus sancti 2, OC 3.33.20-2: Kai ty TOIOVTOIS KaLipots, 
ev ols &rixivéuvev oti é€eupioke treipaoOe, &AAG Lit) Tels thre Teov ireeaBurépow 
ECevperpevars Ereoat, 

Notizie 465.69-—-76. 
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ntial worry about the relation between words and things, the 


isle ‘ . is i a= <i 
ence of things, the meaning of religious authority, the relation 
; rween Orthodoxy and antiquity, East and West — about Byzan 
etwee 


. 2 jdentity as such. 
She cases against Barlaam, Akindynos, Gregoras and the broth- 

.prochoros and Demetrios Kydones show that each revival of 
i Hesychast controversy was felt to be more intense than the 
a Akindynos is said to have introduced more novel and subver- 
sive ideas than Barlaam, and Gregoras Is said to have developed 
; theology more monstrous and innovative than any of his prede- 
eessors. We read the same thing about Prochoros Kydones. Even 
though Palamite Orthodoxy managed to prevail against successive 
assaults, and presumably preserve a unified ‘Orthodox doctrinal 
core, its humanist opponents kept diversifying and shifting their 
philosophical outlook. The Palamites saw nothing but an escalating 
series of abominable heresies. But this continuation and intensi- 
fication of philosophical experimentations with religion prepared 
the ground for further novel approaches to the Platonic heritage. 

One may thus sympathise with Philotheos Kokkinos when he 
describes Gregoras as a ‘philosopher’ issuing ‘laws in rivalry with’ 
those of the Church (4vtiwopobeteiv), ‘restoring human wisdom’ 
and elevating himself to the status of ‘a self-elected interpreter and 
teacher of divine and sacred things’.°4 What was at stake was the 
autonomy of philosophy, the rift between established ‘legislation’ 
and an intruding ‘rival legislation’ based on profane wisdom. With 
Barlaam, Gregoras and other fourteenth-century humanists, a self- 
confident philosophical paradigm that was only latently present 
in Metochites’ Ethicus begins to emerge, fully supported by the 
authorities of Plato, Plotinus, Pythagoras and Proclus. The intel- 
lectual paradigm of these ancient Illuminati was still perfectly 
capable of leading to serious assaults not only on the Hesychasts 
but on Christianity as such. 

Plethon’s Nomoi is a militant version of the secular/pagan 
project of antinomothetein: an introduction of unauthorised legis- 
lation antagonistic to that sanctified by Roman Orthodoxy. 


64 Phil. Cocc. Contra Greg. 1.454—6; 482-4. 
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Plethon and the twilight of Palamism 


Plethon first saw the light of the sun at more or less the time 
that Palamas departed from this world. Still, the world he came to 
know was infused in both the theological and the political arenas b 
Palamas’ doctrinal triumph. Plethon witnessed the intellectual and 
political collapse of the anti-Palamite humanist party; the eventual 
sway of Palamism over secular tendencies well into the fifteenth 
century; the failure and horrors of anarchic political reformism (the 
‘Zealots’ reform’) in Thessaloniki; but also the last efforts of Sec. 
ular circles and his teacher Kydones to promote a return to ancient 
philosophy. When in 1382/3 Kydones was asking Manuel to obtain 
from the monks at Athos that precious Plato manuscript, Palamism 
was at the height of its glory, having recently emerged victorious 
from a long intellectual civil war. Palamism now played a Major 
role influencing and to a large degree determining Orthodox the- 
ology as well as the Byzantine position towards the Ottomans and 
the Latin West. 

Owing to repeated synodical acknowledgements _ that 
‘Palamism’ was, after all, the real essence of Roman Orthodoxy, 
the Church was by the end of the fourteenth century effectively 
controlled by bishops trained in the Hesychast tradition. The fol- 
lowing remarks by an authority sympathetic to Palamism, John 
Meyendorff, aptly illustrate the political and intellectual repercus- 
sions of this ‘monastic takeover’ that defined Plethon’s world: 


While the empire in the fourteenth century was reduced to only a shadow of itself, 
the Church, as an institution, had never exercised so much influence both inside 
and outside the imperial frontiers. This was particularly true of monasticism. 
Mount Athos, traditionally endowed and administered by the emperors, was now 
placed in the patriarchal jurisdiction by a chrysobull of Andronicus II (1312): 
The exact significance of this measure is difficult to evaluate, but it may have 
contributed to the alliance between monastic circles and the church hierarchy — 
rather unusual in previous centuries — and, in fact, to a takeover, after 1347, of the 
high church administration by an entirely monastic personnel, with disciples of 
Palamas on the patriarchal throne (Isidore, 1347~1349; Callistus I, 1350-1354, 
1355-1363; Philotheos, 1354-1355, 1364-1376; Macarius, 1376-1379, Neilos, 
1380-1388, etc.). With the further disintegration of the state, this monastic 
takeover will have even greater significance because of the relative growth of the 
patriarchate’s importance... Geographically and morally, the patriarchate had 
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a greater impact on society than the imperial throne, and this impact 


yainly te ; Ls 
ger carried with it economic and political consequences. 


inevitably 
ndorff puts in a nutshell these fourteenth-century ‘economic 


Mey | consequences’ of the Palamite takeover when talk- 


and politica 
ing of 

yew power acquired by the Church, now ruled mainly by the monastic party, 
y ver that the emperors were too weak to challenge seriously... The empire 
, _iaik ally ceased to exist. But the Church was keeping its influence on 
ha rol ai in Constantinople, in much of Eastern Europe and the remaining 
Fe rial rerritories, and also in occupied Asia Minor.°5 
Meyendortt’s thesis is corroborated by recent research. In the 
words of a modern scholar, the monks threatened to turn Byzan- 

, +'T mmc > 66 
ium into a ‘monastic economy of almost Tibetan proportions’. 
This included making deals with the Ottomans. It appears, for 
example, that in the second half of the fourteenth century Athonite 
monasteries made prudent and profitable arrangements with the 
Ottoman ruler Orkhan.®7 The latter ensured protection against 
naval raids and secured the prosperity of the monasteries in 
exchange for collaboration. The great probability that the man who 
served as mediator between the Ottomans and the Athonites was 
none other than the Byzantine emperor John VI Kantakouzenos 
says a lot about the disintegration of the State and the rising power 
of the monastic establishment. While the State was fading away, 
the Church continued to pursue contact with the Ottomans in the 
fifteenth century. 

Hesychasm was a world-view particularly expedient to the 
Ottomans owing to the importance of ‘holy men’ in Islam and, 
perhaps more significantly, the defeatist politics it entailed. But 
the monasteries also attracted donors and prospered economically: 
extensive donations of land and sums of money guaranteed an 


5 Meyendorff (1982) 129-33; my emphasis. 6 Bryer (2009) 862. 

*? Zachariadou (2006) 158-9. | 

68 See Balivet (2007) 72-3 on the case of the monks of the monastery of Saint-John 
Prodromus in Serres, who avoided taxation by the Turks by collaborating with Osman 
before the conquest of the Balkan peninsula. No wonder then that in 1553 the French 
voyager Pierre Belon tells of the Turkish veneration for Mount Athos that extended to 
their giving alms to the Athonites (Balivet 2007: 78 n. 82). 
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annual income to the Byzantines, not to mention the Various 
banking, maritime and business activities of the Athonites, ang 
predictably, the possibility of salting away money.°? Behing 
the fagade of Hesychast tranquillity, spirituality and utopian 
communality, Mount Athos was in a much better position to 
attract investors and guarantee the economic safety of Byzantines 
than was the State. | 

As Byzantine humanism proved its impotence to reform Ortho. 
dox Christianity from within and provide an ideological altey. 
native, Orthodox ecumenism replaced geographical and nationa] 
conceptions of identity with a spiritual one. Plethon witnesseq 
Palamite supra-rational mysticism take over the Church and the 
State before expanding through the whole Balkan Peninsula. Varj. 
ations of Byzantine Neo-Hesychasm were spreading fast in Bul- 
garia, Serbia and Russia. For decades Palamite Orthodoxy suc- 
cessfully propagated and represented a religious ecumenism and 
Graeco-Slav cosmopolitanism unrestrained by traditional notions 
of imperial borders and secular political ideals. The Hesychasts 
formed a supra-national community, aptly termed ‘The Hesychast 
International’, while maintaining ‘a common loyalty to a spiritual 
alma mater, such as Mount Athos’.?° The followers of Palamas 
had little interest in national and political freedom. What mattered 
to them was spiritual illumination and salvation, they claimed — 
and the expansion of a trans-national movement. At the same time, 
almost nothing was left of the empire, as Plethon affirms in that 
urgent Memorandum to Theodore, but a couple of cities in Thrace, 
parts of the Peloponnese ‘and perhaps some of the smallest islands, 
if any at all were left’.”? 

The Hesychast takeover put in motion the realisation of Julian’s 
nightmare: imperial and political institutions were dying away, as 
a gargantuan Christian monastic/clerical authority was rising by 
appropriating their essence. What did not happen in late antiquity 
finally took place in late Byzantium: the growth of the Church 
brought about the collapse of the State. One might be tempted to 
claim that Theodore and Manuel ignored the measures proposed 


69 Zachariadou (2006) 160-5, 
™ Mem, I 129.14-17. 


7° Obolensky (2007) 495-6. 
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| plethon in his two Memoranda, More than that, they did not 

ave the power to enforce them. . ; | 

All three major theologians of the era associated with the Byam 
ine courts, Joseph Bryennios, Mark Eugenikos and — 
gcholarios, Were spiritually, intellectually and even politically 
formed within a Palamite context, continuing into the fifteenth 
century the legacy of the three champions of Hesychasm, Pala- 
mas, Philotheos Kokkinos, and Neilos Kabasilas. Manuel, the man 
on whom Plethon invested his hopes for the regeneration of Hel- 
fenism, Was not only a philosopher but also a theologian skilled 
in the mystical tradition of the East. Thus when Plethon submitted 
the two Memoranda, theological discourse in Constantinople was 
about to pass into the hands of Mark Eugenikos, Plethon’s student 
who was arguably the best Greek theologian of his time,” and 
Scholarios; another significant Palamite, Symeon, became bishop 
of Thessaloniki (1414-29); and Demetrios Chrysoloras, a mem- 
ber of Manuel Palaiologos’ close circle, supported the Orthodoxy 
of Palamism against Demetrios Kydones,’* while Plethon’s stu- 
dent Bessarion attacked Palamas and Mark Eugenikos.’* Plethon 
was surrounded by Palamites and their defeated opponents. From 
the ‘wise Kydones’ and Manuel II to his own students, Mark 
Eugenikos and Bessarion, everyone was involved in one way or 
another. 

At times even Scholarios was forced to suppress his Thomist 
sympathies in favour of Palamite Orthodoxy. This might appear 
odd. Still, in the concluding sentence of a rarely cited 1976 article, 
Masai insightfully suggested that the urgent need to oppose the 
resurgence of Platonism in Mistra might well explain why Schol- 
arios reverted to theological notions that might be incompatible 
with Thomism yet were more effective against the philosophical 
paganism of the Plethonean type.7> Though Byzantine Thomism 
was in the ascendance, Palamism still provided the theological 
arsenal for fighting Plethon’s Platonic epistemology and ontology. 


® On Mark Eugenikos see Constas (2002) 411-61, 461-4 (Bibliogr.); HAB 472-7 
(Bibliogr.), 

3 On Chrysoloras see PLP 31156. 

4 See PLP 1439. On Bessarion versus Palamas see Mohler (1923) 213-18. 

1S Masai (1976) 38. 
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The impact and significance of Palamism in Plethon’'s Wor] 
becomes fully apparent if we consider the theological POSsit; : 
of the Greek representatives in the Synod of Ferrara/Florence a 
1438/9, The received opinion is that Plethon made his name hac 
as the most confident supporter of Eastern Orthodox dogma alo s 
side his former pupil Mark Eugenikos. The Orthodox position ee 
to a large extent based upon the work of the Palamite Neilos 
Kabasilas. The union of the Churches, with all the political im e 
cations it entailed, depended upon doctrinal issues defined in a 
Fast by Palamism. During the preparatory phase for the Suncal 
Scholarios and Mark Eugenikos were given the task of studyin 
ENG work in order to turn it against the Latins. It was thus 
that, according to Syropoulos, they toxérrrovto Kai eyULvalov re 
6nt}YaTa in the emperor’s presence.” : 
Although Greek delegates appear to have done their best to 
avoid mentioning the name of Palamas in the Ferrara/Florene 
Synod, their theological gymnastics in Palamite theology he 
useful. The Greeks were repeatedly challenged by the Latins to 
clarify their position with regard to fundamental issues of Bastern 
Orthodox dogma that concerned, intriguingly, the outcome of the 
Hesychast controversy in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. How does divine essence relate to divine operations? What are 
these energies ? And how does theoria of god relate to the presumed 
unknowability of god? Do not the saints witness god's essence? 
Apparently the Latins had done their homework too. At one point 
Mark Eugenikos had to provide explanations regarding the aya . 
(Julgor), which, according to the Greeks. the saints ace Said ‘i 
enjoy. His sibylline reply that ‘we neither wish to nor can discuss 
what is invisible and unknowable’ comes backed up by a neat ref- 
erence to John of Climacus’ definition of illumination (EAA WIS) 
as an ‘ineffable energy invisibly made visible and unknowingly 
knowable’, and it shows how the spirit of Palamism was still alive 
and kicking, undermining any rapprochement between the East- 
em Church and Western scholasticism, even if by now Palamism 
had lost its initial thrust and, it goes without saying, was not 


7© Apomn. 170.15-20. 
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ananimously held by Orthodox delegates.”’ Only ten days before 
the end of the Synod in June 1439, pressed by the circumstances 
and obviously with no alternative left, the Orthodox delegation 
retreated from the distinction between a fully inaccessible divine 
essence and ‘certain rays’, as Cesar! ni put it, that were actually 
ccessible to the souls of the saints.”° 

By that time Plethon, who had earlier appeared so confident of 
the correctness of Greek Orthodox theology, had found new com- 
pany: the Florentine intellectuals. An eyewitness at the Synod, 
George of Trebizond, alarmed and horrified, quoted him as claim- 
ing that the rise of a new religion no different from paganism was 


al 


only a question of time.” 

Apart from this episode, Plethon appears to have thought inex- 
pedient (in the tradition of Proclus) any direct clash with an 
opponent far stronger than he was. Instead, he performed covert 
anti-Palamite moves in the course of his commentary on the 
Chaldean Oracles.® This veiled criticism of Orthodoxy should not 
be treated independently of the Platonist anti-monastic measures 
in the Memoranda. Combined with an extensive plan of social 
engineering, the explicit attack on monasticism makes sufficiently 
clear that Plethon’s reasons for disapproving of Hesychasm were 
not only philosophical, as one might infer from his commentary 
on the Chaldean Oracles, but also political. 


The last ring of the Platonist golden chain: the Platonic 
fraternity of Mistra 


Scholarios’ Refutatio erroris Judaeorum is dated to around 1464, 
fourteen years after Plethon’s death. This is long after Scholar- 
ios confronted Plethon’s paganism and physically destroyed the 
Nomoi. But most significantly, it is long after the rupture with 
the past signified by the Turkish occupation and the election of 


1 Mark Eug. Responsio ad Quaestiones Latinorum 161.18-162.2; cf. Joh. Clim. Scala 
Paradisi 7 (PG 88.813): "EAAapwls tot evépyeta Gpprtos Spayevn Gopatws kai 
vooupévn éyveortess. For a discussion of Palamite theology in the framework of the 
Ferrara/Florence Synod and Markos’ replies see Kuhlmann ( 1968) 115. 

78 Cesarini quotes in Kuhlmann (1968) 116. 79 See below, p. 128. 

80 These are noted and discussed by Tambrun (1992) 168~79. 81 See below, p. 341. 
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Scholarios to the patriarchy. In a note in passing Scholarios recalls 
his old enemy and considers whether pagans will still carry on his 
legacy. There are no Hellenes around, says Scholarios, with the 
possible exception of any decaying cell (Athy ei ur} Sieplopdtes 
tives) credulously following Plethon’s nonsense and the deceiving 
fame of his wisdom. Owing to ignorance, these people may res- 
urrect in their souls the Hellenic error, continues Scholarios, the 
one extinguished by divine epiphany.*? This is intriguing. By now 
more powerful than any other living Greek in the Ottoman Empire, 
Scholarios is still concerned with the impact that Plethon’s per- 
sonality and fame had on people many years before. Apparently 
the marginal group of extravagant pagans that operated in Mis- 
tra under the auspices of Plethon was not as yet delivered to the 
damnatio memoriae normally reserved for religious apostates in 
Byzantium. 

Since the publication of Masai’s Pléthon in 1956 the idea of a 
pagan ritualistic fraternity operating in the fifteenth century dur- 
ing the last years of Plethon’s life has understandably captivated 
modern researchers. Its influence may be traced beyond the late 
Byzantine context in the paganism of the ‘soldier of the Renais- 
sance’ Marullus Tarcaniota and of Cyriaco d’ Ancona.°3 John Mon- 
fasani has argued that such a brotherhood may well never have 
existed. His argument is that the people usually associated with 
the much-debated fraternity that Scholarios hunted down cannot 
be conclusively shown to have had any substantial connection 
to the presumed Plethonean project of reinstituting ancient gods. 
For example, the pagan most famously associated with Plethon, 
Raoul Kabakes, ‘may have been merely a Christian with some 
bizarre paganising ideas. But whatever the extent of his pagan- 
ism, it was sui generis, and to a substantial degree independent 
of Pletho.’*4 Kabakes is credited with collecting the remnants of 


82 Schol. Ref, erroris Judaeor., OC 3.287.2-6. 

83 For the question of Marullus’ paganism see Kidwell (1989) 199-200; Masai (1956) 
343 leaves the possibility open for a link between the pagan phratria of Mistra and 
the Academia Romana. Pope Paul II considered the members of the Academia to be 
crypto-pagans, and it is possible that Sigismondo Malatesta, great admirer of Plethon, 
expressly condemned for paganism (among other things), was in contact with them. See 
also Neri (2010) 126. 

84 Monfasani (1992) 58. 
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plethon's Nomoi after Scholarios destroyed the manuseript."* He 
was one of the people closest to Plethon, shared Plethon's proto- 
nationalism, and described himself as a ‘Hellene Lacedaemonean 
This man, who studied Julian's Hymn to King Hetios, making 
notes in the margins like: ‘Julian: lamblichus: Sallust: divine men 
and who confessed that at the age of seventy-four, when copying 
Julian, his pothos for the Sun god was even greater than when he 
grst began to revere the sun at the age of seventeen,” can hardly 
be rehabilitated as a Christian with some bizarre paganising ideas. 
Yet I do not intend to defend Masai’s thesis at this point, the core 
of which seems to me to be able to withstand attacks. 

Gregory Palamas, Patriarch Neilos, Philotheos Kokkinos and 
Scholarios were worried about paganism as a philosophical 
paradigm rather than about its ritual and sectarian aspects possibly 
pursued by marginal intellectuals. Neilos concluded that accord- 
ing to Barlaam ‘there was nothing superior to Hellenic wisdom’, 
and we have seen that here ‘Hellenic’ encompasses both the late 
antique sense of ‘pagan’ philosophical notions and the Byzan- 
tine meaning of ‘secular’ wisdom. The Palamites would have had 
little understanding of modern periodisation, as well as of our 
heuristic application of terms such as ‘paganism’, ‘secularism’ 
and ‘humanism’. They saw Hellenism and Christianity as intel- 
lectual camps vying for hegemony. In this they certainly were at 
one with Plethon. It might well be that the real members of the 
pagan fraternity of Mistra were not ritual pagans like Kabakes, but 
philosophical pagans of a quite different order. | 

Since 1348 Mistra was the heart of a despotate, a seml- 
autonomous state ruled by younger members of the Palaiologean 
imperial family.°? When Plethon appeared in Mistra around 1409 
he found it to be an intellectual outpost nourished by philhellenic 
theological and philosophical concerns. In the words of Donald 
Nicol, the ‘intellectuals of Mistra were without a doubt a tiny 
minority, living on an island of culture in what they themselves 


85 See n. 1 by Alexandre to Nomoi 2, and n. 4 to Nomoi 136, See also Bidez (1929) 76. 
But see Tardieu (1980: 55) for a different scenario regarding Scholarios’ copy. 

86 For Kabakes’ notes see Bidez (1929) 76-9 and Grégoire (1929/30) 733-4. 

87 On the historical context see Necipoglu (2009) 259-89. On the Despotate of Mistra the 
study of Zakythinos (1975) remains classic. 
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described as a sea of barbarism and ignorance’.®* For present pur. 
poses it is worth delving into the history of this circle. This cop. 
stitutes the last ring in the Platonist golden chain linking Proclus 
to Plethon. 

The intellectual circle of Mistra was largely formed as a Collat- 
eral result of the hegemony of Palamism in the main theologica] 
and political centres. Mistra provided shelter to intellectuals and 
literati forced by circumstances to leave Constantinople and 
Thessaloniki. Unable to cope any longer with the new Palamite 
establishment in Constantinople and Thessaloniki, renegade 
philosophers and humanists arrived in the Despotate of Mistra 
first under the reign of Despot Manuel Kantakouzenos and after 
1383 under the reign of the Palaiologues.®? There they formed a 
circle of little known intellectuals who escaped the status quo of 
the Palamite Counter-Reformation. The two most prominent intel- 
lectuals active in Mistra before Plethon, George Gavrielopoulos, 
known as George the Philosopher, and Manuel Raoul Metochites, 
appear to have found refuge in Mistra.% The activity of copyists 
in Morea in the second half of the fourteenth century 1S witness 
to the profound influence exercised by the Hesychast controversy. 
The contemporary authors copied are mainly Prochoros Kydones, 
Demetrios Kydones, John Kantakouzenos and, later, Nikephoros 
Gregoras.°" It appears that during this period the Peloponnese 
witnessed a revival of ancient themes in visual art.9? This created 
the ideal framework for Plethon’s project. 

George the Philosopher and Manuel Raoul Metochites were 
confessed Platonists, anti-Palamites and well acquainted with 
Demetrios Kydones, though favouring Plato over Aquinas. 
George’s extreme enthusiasm for Plato and his eagerness ‘to listen 
to Lycurgus’ laws’ out of ‘an extreme philhellenism (10 Alav efvat 
piAcAAnv)’, as Kydones said of him, have been perceptively seen 


88 Nicol (1993) 342. 

*? On Mistra as the refuge ‘of all those who are unable to stay in the capital due to their 
political, theological and philosophical beliefs both in this period as well as in the next 
century’ see the illuminating article by Mergiale-Falaga (1991) 241-60 that makes good 
use Of Demetrios Kydones’ epistles to George the Philosopher, Raoul Metochites, John 
Laskaris and others. See also Matschke and Tinnefeld (2001) 324—s. 

” PLP 3433; 17984. *' Zakythinos (1952) 348. %2 Livanos (2010) I Lo. 
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anticipating Plethon’s Platonism and enthusiasm for Sparta in 
t — 


as 93 


»xt century. 
1¢ next ~ ol, ie ' , . es oH Fr . 
7 George’s criticism of Kydones fondness of Aquinas highlights 


the fact that not all anti-Palamites were eventually absorbed by late 
Byzantine Thomism and that philhellenism presented an alteria: 
tive even if that meant ‘parting from one’s friends’ .?4 Another good 
friend of Kydones with philosophical interests who appears to have 
arrived in Morea in 1381/2 is the adventurer John Laskaris ite 
pheros. The monk Agathias also abandoned Constantinople rot 
Mistra under mysterious circumstances and emerges in Kydones 
epistles as fully mesmerised by Hellenism.” We may surmise 
that the inclusiveness of the Mistra intellectual circle grew in sig- 
nificance in the aftermath of the final defeat of the mainstream 
humanist movement. It appears that Kydones maintained contact 
with this circle of secular intellectuals, functioning as the link 
between Constantinople and an amalgam of anti-Palamites, phil- 
hellenes and anti-Thomists who opted for a very different path 
from his. It has been plausibly argued that Plethon may well have 
known through Kydones about this marginal and remote close-knit 
group of Hellenising intellectual fugitives who shared a common 
interest in Greek antiquity, one occasionally bordering on roman- 
tic nostalgia. This information might have led Plethon to discover 
in Mistra the ideal framework for setting up a Hellenic cell beyond 
the reach of central imperial institutions. 

Two factors make this a particularly appealing and plausible the- 
ory. First, it has been recently shown that in the fifteenth century 
the Peloponnese was a site of ongoing political and ideological 
experimentation. Only faint echoes of the anaemic central author- 
ity of Constantinople reached the borderland of the Peloponnese, 
a country ‘under construction’, as a modern scholar put it, marred 
by the mortal conflict between local landowners and the political 
representatives of Constantinople, that is to say the despots of Mis- 
tra and their counsellors — Plethon included.?’ Secondly, we may 


93 Mergiale-Falaga (1991) 248; Dem. Kyd. Ep. 32.16—22. ; | 

%4 See below, Ch. 8, p. 402 on George’s reluctance to follow Kydones’ Thomism. 
95 Mergiale-Falaga (1991) 250. °° _Baloglou (2002) 37-9 and 87 n. 121. 

7 Smatrnakis (2007) 108. 
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recall that Kydones turned to Thomism long before his death I 
1397 and that George the Philosopher, who had been the mentor 2 
the Platonist Raoul Metochites as early as 1362/5 would not tak 
up the task of instructing a new generation into the mysteries F 
Platonism.%* Plethon was the only intellectual at the time capab| 
of offering an ideological direction to anyone not shari ng Palamits 
mysticism, Kydones’ Thomism or Scholarios’ millenarianism — 
but also to advise the despots on political matters: 

It is plausible that around 1409 Plethon was more than happy to 
leave behind a philosophically and theologically exhausted Con- 
stantinople, to discover a safe haven for his private immersion 
into Platonist philosophy and to pursue the application of radical] 
reformist measures in a newly established court whose viability 
required extensive socio-economic experimentation. Beyond the 
reach of central clerical authorities, Plethon was free to take Platon- 
ism to its extreme conclusion, transforming the pre-existing phil- 
hellenic ambience of Mistra (one that nevertheless lacked proper 
spiritual guidance) into philosophical paganism, able to articulate 
an alternative to both Palamite Orthodoxy and Thomism. 


9 See Dem. Kyd. Ep 2 
a arnienit yd. Ap, 30.2831, where Kydones describes George as an excellent teacher 
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3 
THE PLETHON AFFAIR 


George of Trebizond and Scholarios against Plethon 


provided one trusts appearances Plethon supported Eastern Chris- 
tianity against the Latins on two occasions: in the Council of 
Ferrara/Florence in 1438/9 and by writing a notorious treatise 
against Latin theology.' The historian Syropoulos informs us that 
Plethon was so highly regarded as a theologian that the patriarch 
privately asked for his advice regarding the filioque. Could it be 
that the Greeks were in error? Ostensibly Plethon was adamant 
that ‘no member of our Church should have any doubts regarding 
the correctness of our doctrine, when not even the dissidents could 
honestly claim this’.? According to Syropoulos’ account Plethon 
seems to have maintained reservations regarding the Synod all 
along. Around 1426/7 he appears to have advised the emperor 
John VIII Palaiologos that if the Greeks went to Italy, they would 
be a minority and potentially intimidated by a majority of Latin 
theologians. If the whole dispute came down to a vote, ‘you will 
not have come to a synod, but to a jury (oUK dreAeUoeo€ Eig oUV- 
oSov, AAA’ eis KaT&Kpio1v)’. Thus, as he put it, ‘I do not think it is 
a good idea that you go to Italy, nor do I think that anything will 
result to our advantage.’ But then again, if the Greeks decide to 
go, they should then see if there is anything to be gained by the 
whole enterprise. In any case, they should make sure that Greek 


— 


On the Ferrara/Florence Synod see Angold (2006) 73-8, esp. 75-6 for Plethon as a rep- 
resentative of the Orthodox delegation. On the different positions followed by unionists 
and anti-unionists before and mainly after 5 July 1439, when the union of the Churches 
was finally signed, see Blanchet (2007). The classic history of the Synod of Florence 
by Gill (1961) remains a good starting point. For bibliography on the Council see Con- 
stas (2002) 468-75. For Plethon’s ‘anti-Latin’ treatise see the discussion in Woodhouse 
(1986) 136-87. 

Apomn., 368.2-3. 
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and Latin votes are equivalent, regardless of which party forms the 
mayjority.? All this was excellent advice. 

According to Syropoulos, Plethon continued to advise the Greek 
delegation during the Synod. At times he appears to have been 
passionately concerned: ‘this day shall bring us life or death’. 
he is reported to have said at one point.4 His skills must have 
made an impression. He crossed swords with Cardinal Cesarin; 
over the Latin insertion (tpoc67Kn) of filioque,in the Acts of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council in Nicea (787).5 As the Synod wag 
progressing, Plethon began to distrust the abilities of certain Greek 
delegates — and he objected to a declaration written by Scholariog 
regarding the procession of the Holy Spirit.° 

Syropoulos’ account portrays Plethon as a pious defender of 
Orthodoxy. According to a widespread view, Plethon’s presence in 
the Council may be taken as strengthening the opinion that he was 
not that ‘pagan’ after all. However, it was recently argued that the 
account of Syropoulos is not by itself sufficient to prove Plethon’s 
allegiance to Christianity. The work was compiled years after the 
Synod took place. It relies heavily on testimonies of numerous par- 
ticipants in the Synod, it is often unsystematic in its use of sources 
and, most importantly, it is the product of Greek resentment con- 
cerning the decision to sign the union of the Churches. The aim of 
the work is political and apologetical. Syropoulos may well have 
credited Plethon and other members of the Greek delegation with 
views and a role expedient to his own cause.’ Crucially, it has also 
been noted that two important contemporary chronicles, those of 
Chalkokondyles and Sphrantzes, do not record Plethon’s role as 
a defender of Orthodoxy. This is a bizarre fact, since both were 
acquainted with Plethon. Sphrantzes became governor of Mistra 
in 1446 and Chalkokondyles was a disciple of Plethon. This leaves 
Doukas as the only chronicler to record en passant the partici- 
pation of a certain ‘“Gemistos from Lacedaemonia’ in the Synod, 


3 Apomn, 312.5-17. 4 Apomn. 366.15—20; 370.24. 

5 Apomn. 330.26-332.9. © Apomn. 380.25; 426.15. 

? Pagani (2008) 14-16. On the other hand, Hieronymos Charitonymos too noted in his 
Encomium Plethonis (PG 160.807C—D) that Plethon impressed his contemporaries during 
the “most significant struggle’ that took place during the Council. 
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without emphasising his role as Syropoulos does, or in any other 
8 

a 4s sometimes assumed that Plethon really turned to pagan- 
‘sm only after experiencing the Council of Ferrara/Florence.? Yet 
even if we Suppose that Syropoulos’ portrait of Plethon is accu- 
rate to some extent, there may be more to Plethon’s attitude than 
his social identity as an Orthodox allows us to see. First, Plethon 
might have purposefully misdirected Scholarios and possibly other 
clerical authorities away from his as yet not fully developed pagan 
beliefs.’° Further, it may well be that at the time Plethon was 
already an unequivocal pagan, concerned that a united Christen- 
dom would undercut his pagan reform.”’ A third, albeit more far- 
fetched explanation, is that Plethon boycotted the union in order to 
accelerate the collapse of Christianity in toto and the ascendance 
of anew world order.'* And another possibility is that, regardless 
of his apparent religious ideas, Plethon acted out of patriotism, 
namely out of a serious concern for keeping not only the Turks, 
but also the Latins/Franks out of Greece.’ 

The attempt here to recover lost rings in the Platonic golden 
chain from late antiquity to late Byzantium sheds a different light 
on this issue. Owing to its complex relation with a long tradition 
of subterranean philosophical Hellenism, the Roman Orthodox 
intellectual context was capable of serving as host and carrier of a 
new Platonising religion ‘not different from paganism’, according 
to George of Trebizond’s account of Plethon’s vision. Conversely, 
Latin Christianity was a dangerous competitor not only to Palamas’ 
Orthodox theology as represented in the Synod by Mark Eugenikos 
but also to Plethon’s plans for a regeneration of pagan Platonism. 
Plethon did not side with his old pupil Mark Eugenikos against 
the Latins because he shared his faith in Orthodoxy but, rather, 
because the Roman East provided a live tradition of intellectual 


co 


Dabrowska (1991) 165; Doukas, Hist. 31.3.8. 

See for example Constantelos (1998) 71. 

Dabrowska (1991) 163. 1! See Berger (2006) 81, 83. | | 

See Schultze (1874) 59: ‘Beide [Kirchen] waren seine Gegner, die er sich so schwach 
wie méglich wiinschen musste, um desto leichter zum Sieg zu gelangen. . 

13 That patriotism was the main motive force of otherwise divided Greek delegates is noted 
by Bryer (2009) 86off. 
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and linguistic connections to the pagan thought-world that were 
inactive in Latin Christendom. The East provided fertile grounq 
for Plethon’s project. 

This was obvious to George of Trebizond, one of the first 
to accuse Plethon openly of paganism.'* In step with Genna- 
dios Scholarios, George was an Aristotelian who suspected that 
Platonism provided the platform for philosophical paganism. ‘| 
have hated Plato since I was a young man’, wrote George in his 
Comparatio.'5 Like the Athonite monks carrying on the legacy of 
Gregory Palamas, George too was harshly disposed towards Plato. 
Oddly though, one of the main reasons why George of Trebizond 
disliked Platonism was his opposition to Palamism. In the same 
vein as other Byzantine intellectuals sympathetic to Thomism, 
George was persuaded of the pagan Platonic origins of Palamism 
and blamed a Platonic undercurrent for corrupting the theology of 
the Orthodox Church and sabotaging the Unity of the Churches. 

It has become customary to quote George on his notorious 
encounter with Plethon at the Council of Ferrara/Florence. The 
circumstances are unclear. It is likely, as Berger notes, that 
the immediate recognition of Plethon’s philosophical authority by 
the Florentine intellectuals might well have unleashed in Plethon a 
certain euphoric sentiment that led to an unwise exposition of very 
personal considerations regarding religion. These finally resulted 
in the incident reported by the austere George of Trebizond: 


I heard him myself in Florence (he was there at the Council with the Greeks) 
asserting that within a few years the entire world, with one mind and one preach- 
ing, would adopt the same religion. I asked him, ‘Christ’s or Mohammed’s?’ 
‘Neither’, he replied, ‘but one that does not differ from paganism (gentilitas).’ 
I was shocked by these words, and have hated and feared him ever after as a 
poisonous viper.'® 


One might be tempted to discredit George’s account as pure 
calumny, perhaps owing to academic jealousy. How probable is it 
that the man who so firmly supported the Greek East in the Council 


'4 On the turbulent life and times of George of Trebizond see Monfasani (1976) 3-237. 

'S Cf. Geo. Treb. Comparatio 3.7; Hankins (1990) 168. 

'© Geo. Treb, Comparatio 3.21, quoted and translated in Hankins (1990) 172. Cf. Berger 
(2006) 85; Pagani (2008) 8; Monfasani (1976) 39. 
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of 1438/9 openly predicted at more or less the same time the end 
of monotheism? This is a crucial question, for if George is being 
honest here, we may plausibly surmise that the Nomoi project was 
intended already before 1439 for that new order of things expected 
to emerge ‘within a few years’. In that case Scholarios and his 
associates were not making things up when later claiming that 
Plethon was surreptitiously working for the disestablishment of 
Orthodoxy even before the Synod. 

A near contemporary source, Nicholas Kabasilas’ ‘Anti-Zealot 
Discourse’, makes abundantly clear that Plethon would not have 
been either unique in openly testifying to the exhaustion of Chris- 
tianity or the only intellectual publicly anticipating and welcoming 
the collapse of religious establishments. Plethon’s audacious reply 
to George comes markedly close to the views of secular and lay 
circles around Manuel II. These openly claimed that Christian- 
ity had fulfilled its historical cycle and pressed for an immediate 
sroundbreaking ideological and socio-political reform."’ Nicholas 
Kabasilas (13 19/23-post 1391), mystic and able theologian,'* took 
up the task of rebutting them. But voices announcing the coming of 
anew religious, intellectual and political order were not limited to 
within the Byzantine framework. They also arose, almost simulta- 
neously, in the Ottoman Empire. Using not paganism, but Islamic 
mysticism as the proper vehicle, Plethon’s contemporary Sheikh 
Bedreddin (1358/9-1419) attempted to persuade both Muslim and 
Christian populations that the time was ripe for a new religion to 
emerge and challenge the foundations of the Ottoman State. Con- 
temporaneously Plethon and Bedreddin respectively opposed the 
Byzantine Palamite establishment and the Sunnite Ottoman one, 
using sectarianism in order to instigate a religious reform allegedly 
meant to issue 1n political change.” 

Kabasilas’ unnamed secular opponents in the ‘anti-Zealot’ trea- 
tise, Plethon and Bedreddin, provide strong evidence that the time 


'? For a full discussion of the ‘Anti-Zealot Discourse’, or Discourse Concerning Illegal 
Acts, see Ch. §, pp. 359ff. 

18 On Kabasilas see HAB 442-53 (Bibliogr.); Spiteris and Conticello (2002) 389-95 
(Bibliogr.). 

‘9 On Plethon, Bedreddin and the question of the influence of radical Islamic sects, see 
Siniossoglou (2012). 
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span from the end of the fourteenth century to the first decades of 
the fifteenth was one in which the radicalisation of Christian ang 
Muslim religious ‘orthodoxy’ combined with economic and socio. 
political shifts in both the Byzantine Empire and the Ottoman 
periphery (in particular Thrace). In this context heresy, mystica] 
societies and religious dissent acquired an enhanced political role. 
Drawing on Islamic mysticism, paganism and large-scale seculari- 
sation respectively, Bedreddin, Plethon and the anonymous laymen 
in Kabasilas’ treatise present three different reactions to the Same 
situation: the economic, political and spiritual shifts in empires 
ruled by religious hegemonies that, it was felt, had irreversibly 
fulfilled their historical cycle. 

The pagan conspiracy theory seems to have haunted George, 
who converted to Catholicism and aspired to proselytise Sul- 
tan Mehmed II. As he saw it, the best way to prevent pagans 
from besieging Rome was to turn the Turks from imminent con- 
querors of the West into able Christian persecutors of paganism. 
Perhaps unintentionally, George of Trebizond too was ultimately 
involved in this bizarre mosaic of utopian-universalist tendencies. 
His address to Mehmed II carried the implication of a new ecu- 
menical religion, even if George opted for Catholicism, rather than 
for Islamic mysticism, paganism or secularism.?° 

For his part Scholarios had no real difficulty in explaining away 
the weird case of a major Byzantine intellectual propagating Hel- 
lentsm while representing the Orthodox Church at the Council 
of Ferrara/Florence. Plethon employed religious dissimulation as 
his cover already in Constantinople, though he had, according to 
Scholarios, already been converted to paganism by a shadowy 
Jewish master called Elissaios.?! ‘Dissimulation’ is the modern 
equivalent for Scholarios’ AavOdveiv, a term repeatedly used by 
Plethon’s enemies to describe his attitude to Christianity, just as 
it was used by late antique Christians to describe Julian’s private 
study of pagan philosophy.” Apparently, Plethon’s lip service to 


2° See Balivet (1999d: 188-9 and 1997) for the echoes and ori gins of these Islamo-Christian 
mystical-apocalyptical universalist plans. 

*" On the possible intellectual identity of Elissaios, see Siniossoglou (2012); Gardette 
(2007C). 

** See Socrates Scholasticos Hist. eccl. 3.1.59: kati MEAN STO Lev HoKEiTo Te pidccoda. 
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Christian hegemony was not persuasive enough (GAN? ovuK nBu- 

| zo) and since he was purportedly corrupting students (1Tooayo- 
ois OpIANTais Tas SOEas Evotreiperv), Emperor Manuel sent 
Fcethon to some sort of intellectual exile in the far-flung outpost 
of Mistra sometime between 1405 and 1410. This seems to be 
Scholarios’ version of what happened. But it might well be that 
Manuel invited Plethon to leave Constantinople in order to satisfy 
cJerical authorities or to protect him. Another explanation is that, 
as Zakythinos notes, Plethon was not exiled’ to Mistra but was 
only assigned a post there, in order to advise Theodore II, despot 
of Mistra and son of Manuel. After all, Theodore affirms as much 
in an official document of 1433.74 What is certain is that, as We 
have seen, Mistra suited Plethon’s interests and possibly his plans 
very well. 

Scholarios claimed that he was aware of Plethon’s pagan mag- 
num opus, the Nomoi, long before the Council of Ferrara/Florence 
(1439). ‘It was apparent to us for a long time what sort of man 
he really was’, he wrote in the Epistle to Exarch Joseph regard- 
ing Gemistos’ Book (c. 1457), one of the main sources for the 
Plethon affair, ‘and we were also aware of his working on such a 
book at diverse times; for trustworthy witnesses had given us their 
accounts of it, and we obtained much and undisputed evidence, first 
when we were in the Peloponnese, and then in Italy.’* It has been 
suggested that Scholarios refers to the year 1428, when he aceon 
panied the Emperor John VIII Palaiologos in the Peloponnese.” 
However, Lampros considered it probable that Scholarios studied 
in Mistra. His evidence comes from a piece attributed to Scholarios 
that mentions an unnamed vonyntns &peTis, Tapaderyua Biou, 
who may possibly be identified with Plethon.*? Zakythinos pro- 
vided stronger grounds for considering a link between Scholarios 
and Mistra: Scholarios is the author of the epitaph of Demetrios 
Laskaris Leontarios, an important personality in the despotate who 


23. Schol. Ad principessam Pelop., OC 4.153.10-11. Cf. Matschke and Tinnefeld (2001) 

es 7 citines (1975) 325. 25. Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.1§5-30~I 56.1. 

26 Tozer (1886) 359, probably following Alexandre’s hypothesis (1858: xiv). 

27 This is the Eyxabyrov to daiou Aeovtiou Tov Ev Axaia (Lampros, PP 2.161-8). 
Tinnefeld (2002: 520) considers the work spurious ‘aus inneren Grunden’. For the 
likelihood that Scholarios was a student of Plethon, see Zeses (1988) 83-4. 
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died in 1431.78 In that case Scholarios’ testimony implies that he 
first had contact with Plethon’s ideas before that date. 

Scholarios also deals with Plethon and paganism in the Epistle 
to the Empress Theodora regarding the Book of Laws by Gemis- 
tos Plethon (1453/4) and in the short treatise Against Atheists and 
Polytheists of 1457/8.°° Against Plethon, Scholarios’ attempt to 
counter Plethon’s attack on Aristotle, was ostensibly meant and is 
unfortunately still read as a philosophical apology for Aristotelian- 
ism. We will see that its intention goes much deeper. Scholarios 
directly addressed Plethon in a 1450 epistle on the occasion of 
the latter’s advocacy of Orthodox and anti-Latin beliefs. Signifi- 
cantly, this epistle also targets the ‘Hellenes’ and is often read as an 
implicit warning to Plethon.3° Furthermore, a florilegium against 
the pagan notion of fate, probably targeting De fato, a chapter from 
the Nomoi that was circulated independently during Plethon’s life- 
time, was recently attributed to Scholarios.3’ But there is another 
epistle by Scholarios that stirred much debate and which, I will 
presently argue, contrary to what has been recently maintained, is 
in effect directly related to the Plethon affair. This is the epistle 
to Manuel Raoul Oises (1451/2) regarding the pagan Juvenalios.°? 
The following pages discuss the evidence from these sources. 

In Against Plethon Scholarios makes abundantly clear that by 
that time (1444/5) parts of the Nomoi full of ths tradaids Tdév 
EAATvoov pAvaolas were in circulation.33 By 1450 Scholarios still 
did not possess a full copy of the book, though he was aware of its 


28 
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Zakythinos (1975) 331-2; Lampros, PP 2.172; Schol. Carmina diversa, OC 4.377-8. 
Schol. Ad principessam Pelop., OC 4.151—5; Against Polytheists (Tractatus de uno deo 
et contra quos qui deum esse negant et multos deos colunt), OC 4.172-89. The epistle 
to Theodora is often dated to 1453. Tinnefeld (2002: 503—4) dates the epistle to 1454-6; 
Monfasani (2005: 463), following his revision of the date of Plethon’s death suggests the 
year of composition as 1460, “just before Scholarios wrote to Exarch Joseph’. For the 
dating of Scholarios’ works I am following Blanchet (2008) 485 and Tinnefeld (2002) 
502-4. 

3° As Masai (1976: 26) observes, Scholarios’ epistle to Plethon regarding his refutation of 
Argyropoulos’ pro-Latin sentiments (Schol. Ad Pleth., OC 4.118-51) has the apparently 
paradoxical aspect of focusing less on showing the procession of the Holy Spirit a solo 
Patre than the inanity of polytheism. 

For the edition, attribution and contents of this florilegium see Demetracopoulos (2007) 
301-76. 

3? Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.476-89. 
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33, Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.114.1J-27. 
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contents, presumably through the channel of his informants. This 
may be inferred from the epistle ‘congratulating’ Plethon on his 
anti-Latin treatise. There, Scholarios finds the perfect opening to 
condemn those who resuscitate ‘Plato, Zoroaster and the Stoics’ 
(the three sources acknowledged in the introduction of the Nomot) 
and promises to write a full refutation once their writings fall to 
his hands (ei oupBain yor és yeipas TravtTa eAGeiv) — ‘and others 
will do so, too’.2* Indeed they did.*> 

The later critics of Plethon are Matthew Kamariotes, Theodore 
of Gaza and Manuel Corinthios.2° A few years after Plethon’s 
death (1452), Scholarios’ student Matthew Kamariotes rebutted 
chapter 6 from the second book of the Nomoi, namely Plethon’s 
De fato and compiled a philosophically intelligent refutation in the 
form of two orations Contra Plethonem.?' Theodore of Gaza too 
targeted Plethon’s notion of heimarmene as presented in Plethon’s 
correspondance with Bessarion.3* Manuel Corinthios (c. 1483- 
1530) attacked Plethon in two treatises. The former was aimed 
at Plethon’s anti-Latin treatise (kat& ToU TTAn8avikot cuyy pau- 
uatos, ov 1) &pyt) To UTép Aativewv BiBAiov), while the sec- 
ond (Against Gemistos and Bessarion) attacked both Plethon and 
Bessarion’s philosophical paganism.?? 

In the Epistle to the Empress Theodora (c. 1454/6) Scholarios 
appears to have eventually changed his mind. It was not enough 
to rely on refuting Plethon. In Plethon’s hands, he writes, words 


34 Cf. Schol. Ad Pleth., OC 4.125.20-9; Nomoi 2 (proem. 1.1-7). 

35 For a Latin protest against the Nomoi from as late as the sixteenth century, see Wood- 
house (1986) 364; for a Greek one from as late as the twentieth century, see Zeses 
(1988) 222-4. 

36 For Christian reactions to Plethon see Mamone (1990) 209-24. Cf. PLP 10776 
(Matthew); PLP 3450 (Theodore). 

37 See P. H. Beck (1937) 108-11; Demetracopoulos (2007) 338. 

38 Thdr. Gaz., De fato (Mohler 11 239-46; cf. Taylor (1925)). Theodore also targeted 
Plethon’s notion of substance in Adversus Plethonem pro Aristotele de substantia 
(Mohler 111 153-8) that caused a heated debate between Plethon’s devoted student 
Michael Apostoles (Ad Theodori Gazae pro Aristotele de substantia adversus Plethonem 
obiectiones, Mohler m1 161-9) and Andronikos Kallistos, who defended Theodore 
(Defensio Theodori Gazae adversus Michaelem Apostolium, Mohler 11 170-203). 

39 The latter treatise was edited by Petit, Documents. Cf. the remarks of Petit, Documents 
332-3 and PLP 16712. On Plethon’s anti-Latin treatise and Manuel’s response see 
Woodhouse (1986) 273-7. 
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were like a sword in the hands of a madman (udyaipa ev yEpo} 
Uaivouevou). Thus, instead of rebutting Plethon, he would rathey 
cast his work into the flames.4° Plethon was no longer around 
to protest. The Byzantine State had already collapsed. Still, anti- 
pagan legislation was recently put into effect’in the case against 


the pagan Juvenalios. | 


Juvenalios 


In the 1451/2 epistle to Oises concerning Juvenalios, Scholar- 
ios describes a pagan cell operating in the Peloponnese, a place 
deemed most suitable for such endeavours because of its ‘poisoned 
seeds’ — undoubtedly an allusion to Plethon’s presence and possi- 
bly to that of earlier humanists like George the Philosopher, who 
shared an extreme interest in antiquity.*' Scholarios narrates that 
his spies intercepted the correspondence between a pagan pro- 
pagandist, Juvenalios, and other ‘co-apostates’ (ouvatroo Tata) 
from Christianity. Juvenalios, an odd case of a Christian monk 
who converted to ritual paganism, was not, as Scholarios affirms, 
as low-profile as his shadowy mentors were. He was tortured to 
death. His hand, tongue and ears were cut off and he was then 
sentenced to death by drowning in the sea. In his epistle Schol- 
arios makes sure that the authorities responsible are not as naive 
as to have any feelings of remorse or humanitarian concerns. By 
getting rid of the pagan Juvenalios, the officer Oises, this soldier 
of Christ, made god happy.4? Thus Scholarios’ decision to take 
radical measures against the spread of paganism dates to around 
1450/2. 

Plethon is not mentioned by name in the epistle. This has 
recently led scholars to doubt his involvement in the Juvenalios 
affair. Arguing that Plethon had no significant impact among either 
his Italian or his Byzantine contemporaries, Monfasani doubted 
that Scholarios had any real evidence linking Juvenalios with 


4° Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.4.1§5.6-I11. 

+" Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.479.16-19. 

4¢ Schol, Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.485.1-2: Kai Ta pév e€eAeiv & pécou Tov dceBH 
eUppavas Tov Ocov, eis Sv ékeTvos TyoeBel. 
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Plethon.*? Still, there is no doubt that Plethon is here in the fore- 
ground, even if Scholarios could not persecute him or did not 
want him persecuted at this stage. Masai observed that Scholarios’ 
description of the activities of this pagan cell incorporates two 
elements that are clearly lifted from the introductory sketch of the 
Nomoi.“+ Juvenalios and his teachers are said to revive ‘appella- 
tions of gods that were not corrupted by the poets’ and to perform 
‘the proper rites’ (Gyioteias evoTaAcis), since this is what ‘they 
claim’: 

They defend Hellenism by oral teaching and written works, trying to bring back 
to life genealogies of gods and divine appellations that have not been corrupted 
by the poets, and the right doctrines, as they say, and constitutions, everything 
that has justly been left to rot and die away. And they have not dared to say 
or write anything publicly against the sayings, doctrines and deeds of Christ, as 
Juvenalios did, though they conspire towards the abolition of holy religion... 
(Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.479.21-2)*” 


One may add a third reference to the Nomoi: Scholarios mentions 
pagan experiments with ‘constitutions’ (politeiai). This echoes 
Plethon’s reference to the Spartan politeia in the same introductory 
note. But this is not all. 

Medvedev proved the link between the accusations against Juve- 
nalios and Plethon’s Nomoi in a 1991 article that specifically deals 
with the Juvenalios affair from the viewpoint of Byzantine law. Of 
all crimes punished by mutilation of the hand in late Byzantium, 
only one accords with any of the accusations mentioned by Schol- 
arios in the epistle to Oises. This concerns the opening of graves 
and sacrilege. Scholarios mentions that Juvenalios performed sac- 
rilege and exhumed the relics of the dead with the aim of burning 
or dispersing them. As Medvedev notes, the only possible explana- 
tion is that Juvenalios put into action Plethon’s call in the Nomoi to 


43 Monfasani (1992) 59, followed by Hladky (forthcoming). By contrast, Tinnefeld (2002: 
488) agrees with Masai that Juvenalios was ‘zweifellos von Plethon becinfiusst’. This 
is also the view of Constantelos (1998) 70 and Neri (2010) 180-2. 

44 Nomoi 2-4 (proem. 1.1-20). 

45 See Masai (1956) 304 and Woodhouse (1986: 272), who notes that ‘the implied connec- 
tion between Juvenal and Plethon evidently became known before long, for a manuscript 
in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem contains a clear reference to the letter, describing 
it as ‘from Gennadios of Constantinople to the Peloponnesians against the polytheism 
of Gemistos while Manuel Rales was despot’. 
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purify sacred /oci and empty the graves — an issue that has disrupted 
relations between Christians and pagans since late antiquity.4° 4, 
second accusation against Juvenalios seems connected with the 
former and also speaks for an attempt to implement Plethon’s plan 
for resurrecting paganism. This concerns the performance of rit- 
uals without proper licence. According to the Nomoi, any adult 
may address hymns to the gods in the open air without partici- 
pating in a clerical hierarchy for as long as the locus 18 properly 
purified.47 

Moreover, Scholarios credits Juvenalios with preaching the doc- 
trine of automatism (atvTouatiouds), that is to say, the denial of 
divine providence and belief in heimarmene featured in Plethon’s 
De fato, as well as with fierce attacks on monasticism that recal] 
Plethon’s anti-monastic tendencies openly expressed in the Mem- 
oranda. As Medvedev showed, Scholarios quoted legislative cita- 
tions of the Procheiros Nomos (missed by the editors of Schol- 
arios’ epistle) regarding apostasy and the disavowal of the sacred 
baptism that authorised the death penalty for Juvenalios. Still, the 
precise manner of carrying out the death penalty was often left to 
the authorities to define. In the case of Juvenalios, death by drown- 
ing may have been selected either in an effort to deliver Juvenalios 
to absolute damnatio memoriae, divesting him even of burial, or 
in accordance with a belief in the purifying force of water. 

On the other hand, it is clear that Scholarios did not want Plethon 
tortured or executed. This was not necessarily because of any diffi- 
culty of obtaining hard evidence or to any high esteem for Plethon. 
Rather, at that time waging a vendetta with Plethon’s friends in 
high positions had few chances of success and was a potentially 
imprudent move on the part of the career-oriented Scholarios. In 
contrast with Juvenalios, who was an easy target, Plethon earned 
the reverence of significant personalities, both in Byzantium and 
Italy, who testified to his erudition and learning — from Bessarion 
to Cyriaco d’Ancona. The ‘philosopher-king’ Manuel, for all his 
expertise and training in Palamite theology, maintained ties with 
Plethon. Scholarios would think twice before asking Manuel to 


4° Medvedev (1991) 162-3; Nomoi 230 (3.36.1 1-13). 
47 Medvedev (1991) 161; Nomoi 230 (3.36.11—13). 
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as the hand holding Christ’s sword (uayaipa), as he actually 


serve , a) 
did in the epistle to Oises. As Garnsey notes, this is the only way 


to explain how Plethon managed to avoid exposure and perseen- 
tion even though Scholarios had his eye on him for decades: One 
can only suppose that people in high places turned a blind eye to 
his religious views, while appreciating his talents as a politician, 


diplomat, cultural magnet and guru.”48 


That this is indeed the case may be inferred from reviewing the 
dates corresponding to imperial edicts that certified concessions 
of land to Plethon: 1427, 1428, 1433 and, significantly, 1450." 
These testify to continuous support on the part of political authori- 
ties, even at a time when Scholarios’ eavesdroppers were spreading 
the word regarding the man’s apostasy. Plethon’s Against Schol- 
arios is dated to around 1449.°° By 1450, only two years before 
Plethon’s death, Scholarios and his able informants looked askance 
at Plethon’s moves — and yet they witnessed his properties being 
confirmed and enlarged by the highest political powers. Plethon 
was beyond Scholarios’ reach.°* 

The Juvenalios affair might have been intended to send Plethon a 
clear message that the net was slowly closing around him. And yet 
there is strong evidence that in late Byzantium religious dissenters 
could ask for and successfully acquire the patronage of collapsing 
political authorities. Barlaam headed the Byzantine embassy to 
Avignon in 1339 and had been sent to negotiate with Dominican 
theologians in 1333. It has been correctly noted that he could not 
have overcome the objections of monastic zealots without serious 
support from high up in the political establishment.°* An even 
more interesting parallel is the case of Prochoros Kydones and 
Plethon’s early mentor, Demetrios Kydones. Demetrios’ strong 
social connections and role as a statesman, advisor to the emperor 
and politician prevented a condemnation as harsh as that imposed 
on his brother Prochoros. The political role of intellectuals within 
the imperial court of the Palaiologues made it almost impossi- 
ble for people like Philotheos Kokkinos and Scholarios to have 


48 Garnsey (2009) 330. 49: These are collected in Lampros, PP 4.104-9, 192. 
5° Tinnefeld (2002) 488. 5! This is also the view of Berger (2006) 87. 
5? Meyendorff (1982) 131. 
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Demetrios and Plethon condemned while still alive and operative 
within powerful lay circles — to which we shall return.53 

The political establishment may not have had the means to clash 
with the Palamite monastic party and its clerical representatives, 
nor to enforce progressive reformatory plans. But the Palaiologues 
were still in a position to protect advisors and intellectuals who 
either openly or covertly worked on alternative plans. 


The Nomoi in flames 


The real opportunity for Scholarios to take care of his unfinished 
business with Plethon appeared after Plethon’s death, when the 
manuscript came into the possession of the despot Demetrios and 
his wife Theodora.>4 Naturally, the despots were shocked by the 
contents and refused to pass on the manuscript to. ‘many people 
who asked for it in order to make copies’. Instead, they decided 
to send it to Scholarios. The latter did not destroy the work on the 
spot. He sent the manuscript back with the meaningful remark that 
god would recompense the princess for its destruction. Perhaps 
Scholarios thought that the blow to the Plethonean circle would 
be greater if the highest political authorities of Mistra destroyed 
the manuscript.*> Another explanation is that political as well as 
clerical authorities were in agreement that they should get rid of 
the work, yet neither showed the willingness to take responsibility, 
which indicates that Plethon’s legacy was still alive.‘ 

But the explanation of Scholarios’ movements might lie in the 
argument developed in the epistle to Oises. There, Scholarios sug- 
gests that the Church should pass on to secular authorities the 
responsibility for the penalties inflicted upon religious apostates, 
including mutilation or execution (by anascolopismos).57 In the 
case of Plethon’s manuscript Scholarios followed the same tactic as 
when authorising theologically the torture and death of Juvenalios, 


53 See below, pp. 359-81. 54 See here Woodhouse (1986) 357-61. 

55 P. H. Beck (1937) 108. 5® Livanos (2003) 29. 

>? Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.486.30-6; 487.1-18; see Medvedev (1991: 168), who 
notes that Scholarios’ suggestion runs counter to the principle regarding the non- 
participation of the Church in the potestas gladii. 
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while expertly transferring the responsibility for the execution of 
the penalty to politicians. | | 
According to most scholars Scholarios finally committed 
plethon’s manuscript to the flames between 1460 and 1405 dur- 
ing a supposed second or third term of serving as patriarch. 
recently Marie-Helene Blanchet made a good case for . 455 or 
early 1456 at the latest during a single term in that office.” Schol- 
arios publicly refuted the contents of the book and proceeded to 
its destruction in ceremonial manner,>? showing lack of respect 
for the dead philosopher, as one of Plethon’s followers protec 
and performing ‘sacrilege’ by burning a dead man’s manuscript. 
We may notice a similar accusation of ‘grave-robbery” and the 
same disapproval for the continuing persecution of religious dis- 
senters after their death in Demetrios Kydones’ apology for his 
brother Prochoros, who was post mortem mercilessly attacked 
by Philotheos Kokkinos. Still, Scholarios’ decision to destroy 
Plethon’s manuscript was fully legitimate on the basis of both 
clerical canons and civic legislation and conformed to a long tra- 
dition of casting heretical books into the fire, which went back to 
Justinian’s time. Basilica, the ninth-century Byzantine legal code 
that drew heavily on Justinian’s Codex and was completed during 
the reign of Leo VI the Wise, prescribed the scrupulous search 
for heretical books and authorised their destruction by fire while 
prohibiting their possession, study and reproduction.”! Similarly, 
the seventh ecumenical synod in 787cE ordered the destruction of 
all products of heretical ‘pseudology’.®? Hence, when Scholarios 
requires of anyone who might come across any surviving copy of 
the Nomoi to follow his example, he does not necessarily do so 
as a religious fanatic but in accordance with what was expected 


oa 


58 Blanchet (2008) 177; 185-7; Monfasani (2005: 463) argued for 1460. Much depends 
on the chronology of Scholarios’ epistle to the Exarch Joseph. See Zakythinos (1975) 
366-7 n. I for a brief presentation of the problem. 

39 Schol. Against Polytheists, OC 4.180.30-181.2. 

6° On the anonymous reply to Scholarios see below, p. 147. oe 
1 Basilica 1.1.23: Kal ph éxétoo Tis 7} Gvay VackeToo tT NETAYPAPETW TA KATE TOV Op8dVv 
Soyudatoov avTot cuyypdupata, GAN eTripeAdrs GTIHIAS KAIETOO. . _ 
For a full discussion see here Yiannakopoulos (1990: 352-4), who examines Scholarios 
decision in the light of Roman and Byzantine law and clerical sources. 


_ 


6 
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from civic and clerical authorities by both Church and Byzantine 
law.%3 
One argument that may be used to justify Scholarios’ behaviou; 
on moral grounds is that in the Nomoi Plethon suggests the death 
penalty for dissent, and on this account the “sophists’ (name] 
the Christians) would be the first to be persecuted in Plethon’s 
utopia.°4 Scholarios did not fail to take note of the passage anq 
condemn Plethon’s intention for new persecutions of Christians. 65 
But perhaps his own words in the short treatise against polytheism 
around 1456 shed more light on his mentality. As he puts it, the 
decision to destroy Plethon’s project was ultimately dictated by his 
‘love and fear of the perfect law of the Son of God’. Scholarios 
was a genuine ‘soldier of Christ’. 
It is usually assumed that the target of Scholarios’ wrath was 
only the Nomoi. Yet apparently Scholarios cast into the flames 
more than this. The Arabic transmission of Plethon’s collection of 
the Chaldean Oracles shows that the manuscript of Plethon deliv- 
ered to the flames also included the Recapitulation of Zoroastrian 
and Platonic Doctrines and Plethon’s version of the Chaldean Ora- 
cles, accompanied by at least a brief version of his commentary.°7 
This seems to corroborate Ellissen’s assumption that not only De 
fato but also the Recapitulation of Zoroastrian and Platonic Doc- 
trines formed parts of a single project that circulated independently 
in Plethon’s lifetime.® 


63 As Alexandre (1858: 1), put it: ‘A mes yeux, Gennadius fit son devoir’. 
64 For a sympathetic approach to Scholarios, see Constantelos (1998) 67~73 and Zeses 
(1988: 222), who thinks that Plethonean scholarship is parti pris: Scholarios is accused 
for burning the Nomoi, but scholars are silent in regard to Plethon’s wish to establish 
a ‘tyrannical dictatorship’. Zeses is right that modern scholarship is unfair: a really 
fair comparison would be between Plethon’s totalitarian tendencies and the urge of 
Scholarios to put to death all ‘Hellenists’: according to Scholarios, the executions of the 
‘shameless apostates from the true piety’ should be carried on ‘by fire and sword and 
water and every means’ (Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.476.15~17). This urge was 
partly realised with the torture and death of Juvenalios. This is not to say that Plethon 
is a model of tolerance; for a discussion of Plethon’s totalitarianism see’Chy. 7, 


65 Schol. Ad exarchum Joseplhium, OC 4.170.30-3. 

66 Schol. Against Palytheists, OC 4.181.1-4: 6 1746805 Kal 6 PoPos THs &piotns vouobecias 
To “Yiot tot Ocot, 

67 


Tardieu (1980) 35-57; cf. the introduction by B. Tambrun to her edition of Plethon’s 
Chaldean Oracles, xiii. 


68 Bllissen (1860) 16. 
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Scholarios thought that his decision was not only dictated by 
‘need to protect others from a dangerous book but also sine 
S hment’ for Plethon’s apostasy.°? The choice of words is 
.snificant. Scholarios understood apostasy from Christianity as 
Sed to apistia (infidelity), which qualifies in itself as a form of 
— Scholarios preserved the table 0 F con tents and selected 
Fpapters containing the hymns as proofs of Plethon’s paganism ane 
army asked for anybody who came across any SuLviNLg copies 
tO burn them — otherwise, there would be repercussions, | 
Turkish authorities and intellectuals seeking to better understand 
the culture and achievements of conquered Byzantines translated 
excerpts into Arabic.” 


The accusation of dissimulation 


In the Epistle to the Exarch Joseph Scholarios portrays Plethon as 
a delirious polytheist. The paganism of the Nomot belongs to me 
realm of ‘myths and dreams’.’* Fascinated by his ‘Greek books’, 
that is to say Plutarch, Porphyry and Iamblichus, and above all 
Proclus, Plethon reverts to doctrines refuted many times in the 
past, doctrines which, so thinks Scholarios, had no power any 
more over the souls of his contemporaries. | 
Undoubtedly Scholarios would approve of the dominant schol- 
arly trend that takes late Byzantine references to Proclus or 
Iamblichus to be little more than rhetorical tropes. After all, else- 
where Scholarios takes it for granted that ‘idolatry’ and ‘polythe- 
ism’ ended with Constantine, who inaugurated an era of universal 
monotheism.73 After more than a thousand years of Christian hege- 
mony, one gathers from Scholarios’ epistles to public authorities, 


6 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.171.8-11. 

7 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.171.34-172.11. e See here Akasoy (2008). 

7 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.169.35: GAX as av T15 GkoUCELE TOU PUBoUS T) 
ovel Sinyoupévou, ; 

B Schol. Ad Sree axecin Pelop,, OC 4.193.16-34; Ad exarchunt wi OC 
4.162.17-29. CF. Ref erroris /udaeer., OC 3-297. 7-21: Tour G&AnGés Eo Kal ov sel ie : 
Eyov. aytippnolv, oTi dard Téov Atryoucrou xpoveov apgapevn elcohonerspela Kix 
TroAuseia: EvSiSSvet, El Keavetavetivoy reAcions ea Peorrat, Kel oO els Oto5 EV reutev Tid 
TeVETAL TAVTAXoU, TavTov, el Kal UTTO Siadopols, cos EAEYES, VOMOGETAIS, TH EVOTNTI 
To Qeot PeBaicos poo TEBElLEVooy, 
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Plethon was suddenly inspired by the insane vision of Worship. 
ping many gods. Plethon was a ridiculous old man led astray by 
daemons, one who lost his mind and introduced innovations. The 
late antique pagan accusation against Christianity, that of kaing. 
fomia, is here recharged and thrown back in order to designate 
neopaganism.’* Certainly a deranged man is less of a problem to 
the clerical establishment than would be a respectable philosophey 
holding key positions in the imperial court. 

And yet Scholarios’ epistles betray a deeper anxiety regard- 
ing Hellenism as an ideological and philosophical paradigm that 
sought to overthrow Orthodoxy in the Peloponnese. Addressing 
Oises, Scholarios describes the situation as follows: 


There is contempt for the faith; strong infidelity everywhere; for some it is 
called Hellenism; for others mere fatalism and atheism. Others ate indiffer- 
ent and weak about the faith. Thus they abandon the doctrines of the Fathers 
(atrootacic) and frenzy in impieties taking advantage of the present ecclesiasti- 
cal confusion. (Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.480.7—13; trans. in Constantelos 
1998: 69) 


The real problem here does not seem to be any crude wor- 
ship of idols, but rather the quest for ideological and philo- 
sophical/religious alternatives to Roman Orthodoxy. Writing on 
the destruction of the Nomoi, Scholarios becomes more specific. 
Plethon did not stay with the letter of Platonic philosophy but 
attempted to proceed to its heart and seize its spirit: that is to say, 
its pagan spirit. This is corroborated by his suspicions regarding the 
real motivation behind Plethon’s assault on Aristotle in the Differ- 
ences, which testify to his persuasion that Plethon was attempting 
to reconnect the aforementioned mythical, dream-like version of 
paganism of the Nomoi with Platonic philosophy. Plethon might 
really be a follower of Christ’s legislation and not seeking to intro- 
duce new laws in its stand, he says — but it is clear that this 
possibility is discarded as wishful thinking. Scholarios links the 
intention of the Differences with that of the Nomoi project.75 Do 


4 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.1 60,7—24. See also the more general condemnation 
of innovations in theology in OC 4.144.5-6. 
7) Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.114.8-115.30. 
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at assume, he avers in his defence of Aristotle (Against Plethon), 
ae Plethon slanders Aristotle owing to any sudden inspiration 
a made of him such a fervent advocate of Plato.” A marginal 

ye in Scholarios’ hand on one manuscript 1s telling. Next to the 
a » Againt Plethon's Questions concerning Aristotle we read the 
Paowine: Kai kata “EAATVvoov 7) TOI Tron vOEcov: And Against the 
Hellenes, namely Polytheists.”” A note in passing early on in this 
treatise corroborates the suspicion that at the time Scholarios was 
not only aware of the Nomoi project but had successfully accessed 
its key doctrines. Scholarios refers to “some other work’ by Plethon 
(év TIVl ETEPCD avToU ouyypauuati) where his adversary declares 
revelation to be deception and glorifies discursive reason. This 
description fully accords with the doctrinal core of Book I of the 
Nomoi.”® 

Further evidence that Scholarios acknowledged a clash between 
paganism and Christianity behind Plethon’s alibi of an academic 
comparison between Plato and Aristotle is contained in the epistle 
to the exarch Joseph. There, Scholarios admits that his rebuttal 
of the Differences was written in a condition of religious zeal: 
ChAw Tis Tiotecos. Scholarios was alarmed by information con- 
cerning the Nomoi project and he was profoundly disquieted by 
Plethon’s ‘objective’ in the Differences.” George of Trebizond 
also explicitly connected the controversy over Plato and Aristotle 
with an underlying religious agenda: his Comparatio philosopho- 
rum Aristotelis et Platonis (1458) was written as a warning to the 
Latins against Plato’s and Plethon’s paganism.*° 


78 Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.8.2-3: unde Mmotevey TANSavi, S11 TActoovt oULpa- 
yos yivduevos Apia toTéAn Sia Badal Se yap TAc&teova avtov ode KOADS. Rather, 
Plethon’s aim is to attack ‘our faith’; cf. Contra Pleth., OC 4.114.17-21: Erretto Kal 
TT Tuetépg Trepi Tov Geiou Tio Tel GuUvely Kai Tels TAUTT GvBiorapevors cre x Hoos EXEIV 
iepol vdpor KeAevoualv: AUTOS SE TOLOUTHY Tivat ESeGato SiaPoAny UTro TAEIo TeV, ol 
mdavol SoKoticiv, Kal CUYYPOLLWATI AUTOU EVTUKEIV TO) ID XUPIGOLEVOl, vopobestav 
dpioThy érray yeAAopeves: 0 kal xy payer Tes HET) TIVE Sekwvovoly TNS Tron Os TOOV 
EAAnvoo dverrAee pAuaplas, See also Contra Pleth., OC 4.1 14.28—30: Torotito TIVO. 
Trep| TOU avipds oAAOl Aéyouoty, ols ov PaBiov cmioteiy, Kal TOUTE UCALOTO in 
Tis TOOs ApiorotéAn etivolag Evexa érroySéotepov auTe Ev THde TH OUYYPOPRLAT! 
ypTjo8cu troonxOny. 

71 See Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.4.1, note ad loc, 

7 Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.16.31-5; I discuss this passage below, p. 166. 

79 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.155.30-156.10.  ®° Todt (2006) 156. 
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If Scholarios and George are right in suspecting a pagan 
dimension behind Plethon’s Platonism in the Differences, then 
Plethon emerges as the master of dissimulation. The crypto-pagan 
Differences were first presented to an Italian audience at more oy 
less the same time as its author made his name in the Synod of 
Ferrara/Florence as a traditionalist with full ¢onfidence and non- 
negotiable faith in the Orthodox dogma. | 

Besides Scholarios, all four Christian adversaries of Plethon’s 
ideas draw attention to his ideological disstmulation: Matthew 
Kamariotes, George of Trebizond, Theodore of Gaza and Manuel] 
of Corinth. Plethon’s epistles to Bessarion aroused the aware- 
ness of Manuel, who went even further than Theodore of Gaza 
in observing that something was seriously wrong with Plethon’s 
Reply to the Treatise in Support of the Latin Doctrine. This is 
a work purportedly advocating Christian Orthodoxy against John 
Argyropoulos’ justification of the position agreed in the Council 
of Ferrara/Florence.*' On a first reading it might be taken as sup- 
porting the thesis of a Christian Orthodox Plethon opposing his 
unionist student. Like Scholarios in the epistle to Oises, Manuel 
applies the verb AavOdvelv to describe Plethon’s tactic: he is said to 
have ‘escaped notice’ by writing against the Latin position, while 
in reality he was disseminating pagan beliefs.°? The alternative 
title 7) Kata ‘EAArvoov in Scholarios’ 1450 epistle purportedly con- 
gratulating Plethon for his Orthodox position against the Latins 
makes abundantly clear that Scholarios was the first to cast seri- 
ous doubts on the intention of Plethon’s treatise.83 As Woodhouse 
notes, Manuel ‘supports the view of Scholarios that to an Ortho- 
dox theologian Plethon’s treatise should have been suspect from 
the first’ .°4 

Interestingly, Manuel extended the accusation to include Bessar- 
ion too. Both “feigned their participation in divine grace’. Plethon 


8 


_ 


On Argyropoulos and his treatise De processione Spiritus Sancti (ed. Sp. Lampros, 
Apyupotrovaeia, Athens 1910: 107-28) see Masai (1976) 33. Plethon’s treatise was 
edited by Alexandre (pp. 300-11). 

PG 160.79 1-2. 

Schol. Ad Pleth., OC 4.118: 2yoAapiou Tob Uortepov Fevvadtou trpds TAN Save err tH 
Tpos TO Uirep Aativeov BiBAiov adto® daravthos 7 KaTt& EAAtveov. Cf. Woodhouse 
(1986) 271, 278ff.; Tinnefeld (2002) 488, 503. 

84 Woodhouse (1986) 363, 273. 
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‘escaped notice’ but in reality he compiled this treatise in a cun- 
ning manner (UITOUAG@S CUVTETaYouS) “against us’.°5 Manuel was 
an acute reader. Modern research on Plethon has noted that with 
the anti-Latin treatise Plethon did not specifically target the Latins 
put, rather, Trinitarian theology as such: Plethon attacked not only 
the filioque but the doctrinal foundations of Christianity.°° While 
ostensibly criticising Latin Christianity, Plethon cast doubts on the 
homousion of the Trinity and allowed the Neoplatonic hierarchi- 
cal structure of essence to enter the debate through the back door. 
The intention behind the treatise was not to condemn admirers of 
Latin theology such as Kydones and Argyropoulos, but to make 
abundantly clear to those considering whether it was time for a 
radical intellectual regeneration that Christianity was incapable 
of instigating one in either its Orthodox or its Latin version of 
Trinitarian theology. As Masai perceptively argued, Plethon used 
the professed ‘anti-Latin’ aims of his treatise in order to pose to 
a broad audience as a defender of Orthodoxy and to divert sus- 
picion, while fully aware that his own students (including John 
Argyropoulos) would acknowledge the real subtext, namely that 
the sole escape route lay in the Platonism of Mistra.*? Plethon was 
following the old method of waving certificates of Orthodoxy in 
order securely to invite comparisons with Hellenism. On the pre- 
text of attacking the Latins, Plethon found a first-rate opportunity 
to note that different faculties (Suvdueis) correspond to different 
substances (ovotal). 

Plethon did add that this is an idea with which ‘our Church’ 
disagrees. Still, by implication it can be inferred that according 
to this principle nothing like a creation of the world according to 
God’s free will (kat& BovAnoty) is at all possible: for the modality 


85 Cf, Manuel Corinthios, PG 160,791-2; Manuel Cor., Adversus Gemistum et Bessar- 
ionem, impiorumque eorum librorum refutatatio 355.37: aipetixol [TAnOav Kal 
Bnooapiwv] UTrovAws. Cf. BG 100. 

86 Cf. Blanchet (2008) 179; Monfasani (1994) 833; Woodhouse (1986) 273. 

7 Masai (1976) 25-6, and especially 34-5 for the theological ‘vice originel’ that, to 
Plethon’s eyes, neither the Eastern nor the Western Church managed to overcome. This 
concerns the inability of any Trinitarian theology to accommodate the ‘fundamental 
principle of reason’, as Masai has it, according to which ‘different powers’ signify 
‘different substances’. This principle is attested in both Plethon’s alleged ‘anti-Latin’ 
treatise and the Nomoi and squares well with the subordinationism of pagan theology 
of the Julianic-Plethonean type. See below, pp. 252 and 279. 
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of generation that controls the corruptible physical world cannot be 
analogous to the eternal essence of the first principle. A variant of 
precisely this ‘pagan’ thesis is affirmed and applied in the Nomo; 
in order to bring the point home that the physical world Cannot 
immediately proceed from ‘Zeus’. If essence is always analogoys 
to the modality of generation, then the eternal essence congenial] 
to ‘Zeus’ cannot be the cause of the world |of generation and 
corruption.** Whether or not Manuel was aware of the connection 
between the opening statement in the Reply and the pagan axiom 
in the Nomoi, he corroborates Scholarios’ suspicions regarding 
Plethon’s Orthodoxy. 

To the list of crypto-paganising works we should reserve a Spe- 
cial place for De fato, the chapter on fate from the Nomoi that 
was circulated to a wide audience. The work was immediately 
recognised as transmitting a distinctively pagan outlook binding 
the divine to a world run by inexorable laws of necessity and abol- 
ishing the Judaeo-Christian notion of God as a free agent creating 
the world ex nihilo. Yet the culmination of Plethon’s religious 
and philosophical dissimulation is the use of natural theology as 
cover for the transmission of hallmarks of pagan philosophy. This 
method is applied twice. 

First, in the Memorandum to Theodore, an unnamed religion 
is provocatively recognised as universally valid without any ref- 
erence to Judaeo-Christianity. Second, in the Monody for the 
Empress Helen the principal positions of the pagan epistemol- 
ogy and ontology of the Nomoi are summarised in two care- 
fully crafted paragraphs, once again under the cover of natural 
religion.®? Plethon’s silence concerning Orthodox doctrines should 
not be taken lightly. In the epistle to Oises, Scholarios conjoins 
apostasy from Christianity with ‘indifference for the faith’ (&&1- 
ahopix trepi Thv tiotiv).9° Given the gravity of the crime of 
apostasy, 1t becomes apparent that whereas today a Christian is 
not obliged to state his religious affiliation in every discourse on 
metaphysics or political theology, things were rather different in 


88 Nomoi 96 (3.15.63-74). 

89 See below, PP. 234-5, 377-9 on religion in the Memorandum to Theodore and p. 302 
on the Monody. 

9° Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem 4.480.9—12. 
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. fifteenth century. At a time when ethics, political philosophy 
ue. imperial theory were inextricably bound to the post-Palamite 
Steen Orthodox version of Christianity, the mere attempt at a 
‘echristianisation and secularisation of religion in these two texts 
was scandalous enough. a 

plethon ventured beyond that. The tenets of religion that he pro- 
poses in the Monody are incompatible with Christianity, though 
perfectly compatible with those of the pagan religion in the 
Nomoi and the Platonism of the Differences; they are conshultive 
and structural elements of an essentially Hellenic world-view.” 
Plethon was not advocating a prisca philosophia as Ficino did, 
namely one that culminates in Judaeo-Christianity, but a distinc- 
tively pagan reformation of Platonism that excludes Christology 
and fundamental Christian notions regarding creation, salvation 
and knowledge. The Orthodox theologians, convinced that Plethon 
was a crypto-pagan who Aaya Biov én, as Matthew Kamariotes 
put it, had excellent reasons for thinking So.” Plethon drew not 
only on the dusty volumes mentioned by Scholarios, but on a per- 
sistent pagan intellectual paradigm that managed to survive until 
his time. | 

Suppose Plethon could speak his mind about all this. What 
would he say? An imaginary response is provided by an anony- 
mous disciple, possibly Kabakes or Apostoles, who has nothing but 
contempt for the ‘superstitious man’, Demetrios Palaiologos, his 
‘harem’ (yuvaikooviTns), namely Princess Theodora, and above 
all for Scholarios, for whom he reserves a list of unflattering 
adjectives (d8ovepos, aTraldeuTos, SNUWSNS, AITTPLOS, PocKavos, 
KaKkonOns, cyabrs, pox8npos: Anon. ITpos TAn@ava, 7 Tepl TTS 
BiBAou 409-10 Alexandre). In the mind of this anonymous disci- 
ple late Byzantium merges with late antiquity: Plethon, he says, 
would not fail to notice the similarities with the pattern followed 
‘by those who opposed Porphyry and Julian’. Unable to refute the 
Nomoi in writing, Scholarios was possessed by envy and found just 
the right occasion to release the venom ‘he has always cultivated 
against me’. Yet ‘I know well’, continues this imaginary Plethon 


91 For detailed discussions of these passages see below, Ch. 5, pp. 302-3. 
92 Kamariotes, Contra Pleth., 218 Reimarus, 
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after asserting the immortality of the soul, that ‘those men who ate 
well educated will judge by what remains of that book whethe; 
there was anything useful in it after all’. As for Scholarios, he is 
said to have reserved his place in history as despoiling the memory 
of a man who attained goodness and for hindering wise men from 
accessing wisdom. Of course, it may be that jin the future wise 
men will find ways to knowledge superior to that contained in the 
Nomot, for a delivery (étiS0o1s) of useful and really great things 
will take place.?? I shall argue elsewhere that the man who fell back 
on this doctrine regarding the persistence of truth in history on the 
aftermath of the destruction of the Nomoi was intimately familiar 
with and transmits a salient component of Plethon’s outlook. He 
was an initiated member of the latter’s phratria.°4 Now, however, 
it is time to turn to what seems to have been the cause of discord: 
the Nomoi. 


The puzzle of the Nomoi 


The recent trend to ‘rehabilitate’ those Byzantine humanists previ- 
ously considered to have suspiciously paganising tendencies (Ita- 
los, Psellos) and those Renaissance thinkers who experimented 
with Platonism after Plethon, most notably Marsilio Ficino, has 
inevitably led to doubts regarding the impact and even the nature 
of Plethon’s paganism.?5 According to the formulation of James 


3 Anon. ITs TAT Ocova, 7} Trepi THs BiBAou (Alexandre 409-10). 

4+ See below, Ch. 4, p. 180. 

°° See Hankins (7990) 197 n. 75 and Pagani (2008) 6 n. 4 for the authorities who have 
doubted Plethon’s paganism. These include E. Wind, C. H. Lohr, N. G. Wilson, and, 
most notably, P. O. Kristeller, (1972: 96-8). For recent advocacies of a Plethon who 
was more Christian than pagan, or who may have been Christian rather than pagan, 
see the introduction by Chatzimichael to his Modern Greek translation of Nomoi, 
34 n. 58 and Hladky (forthcoming). Still, it appears that Masai’s thesis persists. The 
majority of scholars working on Plethon, Scholarios, late Byzantine history and the 
question of Plethon’s esotericism consider Nomoi a reflection of Plethon’s very real and 
conscious conversion from Christianity to paganism, orat any rate to a non-Christian and 
potentially anti-Christian world-view; cf. Alexandre (1858) Ixxxi; Anastos (1948) 189; 
Masai (1958) 59: “La renaissance du polythéisme est donc trés réelle dans le platonisme 
de Mistra’; Bargeliotes (1974) 127 n. 8; Toynbee (1981) 312-14; Dedes (1985) 356; 
Woodhouse (1986) 320-1, 378; Berger (2006) 83; Livanos (2006) 81~2 and (2010) I 10; 
Blanchet (2008) 182; Pagani (2008) 44-5; Garnsey (2009) 328; Hanegraaff (2009) 40; 
Neri (2010) 105-12; Smarnakis (forthcoming). 
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‘ : " = 5 ‘42 “eter : t 6 
Hankins, Plethon might have ‘thought himself a better Christian’.? 


Monfasani, while considering Plethon an ‘unequivocal pagan’ and 
elsewhere criticising the attempts to see Plethon as ‘essentially 
a unconventional Christian’, summarises the popular notion that 
only the Nomoi testifies to Plethon's paga nism and shows why one 
might be tempted to reconsider Plethon’s paganism too: 


(I]f one looks at the works Pletho published in his own lifetime, one finds that 
pjetho never explicitly embraced paganism nor pretended to do any more ie 
explain the ideas of Plato, Zoroaster and other ancient sages. PUrtheEMore, in his 
eulogy of the princess Cleopa, he spoke of her taking the ‘bread of the most holy 
of our mysteries’, in an obvious reference to the Eucharist; in his treatise on the 
Filioque Pletho defended the Byzantine position as the one we hold; and at the 
Council of Ferrara-Florence he clearly argued for the maintena nee of traditional 
Greek positions against the Latins. Consequently, any belief in Pletho’s paganism 
must depend on his posthumously published Treatise on the Laws. There, and 
only there, did Plethon prescribe in his own person a polytheistic creed and 
religious practices based on a Neoplatonist hierarchy of gods.”7 


Obviously, if the Nomoi is shown not to be intended as a pagan 
manifesto, then Plethon is not a pagan — hence, he may be Chris- 
tian. I suspect that such an interpretation of the Nomoi might have 
come as a great surprise to Plethon himself. After all, does his peo’ 
not prescribe that ‘sophists’ should be burned in graveyards?” 

Still, one of the first to move in this direction of a ‘Christian 
Plethon’, Edgar Wind, ventured the suggestion that in its orig- 
inal form the Nomoi might have been closer to More’s Utopia 
than to any genuine plan for a pagan reformation. Consequently, 
Plethon’s polytheism should not be taken at face value anymore 
than More’s philosophical religion and the Nomoi might be a Staat- 
sroman rather than a pagan manifesto.°? In the same vein, Kristeller 


9% Hankins (1990) 202. 

97 Quotation from Monfasani (1992) 48-9; cf. (1994) 833; (2002) 183 n. 19. 

% Nomoi 126 (3.31.83-5); see below, Ch. 7, p. 387. | . 

99 Wind (1968) 244-8. The argument was repeated by Antony Kenny in a review of 
Woodhouse’s book. See Kenny (1989) 727: ‘If Utopia had never been published in its 
author’s lifetime one can well imagine how Thomas Cromwell might have released 
fragments of it after his death to prove that, so far from being a Catholic martyr, Thomas 
More was not even a believing Christian. Can we be sure that nothing similar happened 
in the case of Scholarios’ posthumous treatment of Gemistos’ text?’ The classification 
of Nomoi in the genre of Staatsromanen next to works by More, Valentin Andreae and 
Campanella is left open by Yiannakopoulos (1990) 355. 
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assumed that those parts of the Nomoi that have not been preserved 
would mitigate the paganism of those that have. Scholarios might 
have framed Plethon by preserving what is ‘pagan’ and destroying 
what 1s not.'®° The most extensive arguments casting doubts upon 
Plethon’s paganism were recently presented by Hladky, who con- 
siders the possibility that the Nomoi project mi ght be closer to a 
scrapbook, thought experiment and sui generis type of discourse 
rather than a genuine confession of pagan faith}!®! 

According to this view, Scholarios must have suffered from 
either uncontrolled religious fanaticism or academic jealousy 
extending to the point of torching a book that was in reality a 
literary experiment and not a pagan manifesto. In that case, Schol- 
arios should not be accused of naiveté but rather of consciously 
framing Plethon. For in Against Plethon he did recognise the pos- 
sibility of Plethon’s having written the Differences as an exercise 
(yuuvaciou ydaplv kai Aoyou évexa).!°? This means that Scholarios 
was perfectly capable of asking the same question with regard to 
the Nomoi: could this be some sort of experiment, rather than serj- 
ous in intent? I will be arguing that Scholarios had good reasons, 
other than academic rivalry, for not asking this question in the case 
of the Nomoi. However, given the fascination that the puzzle of 
the Nomoi exercises on scholars, it is worth listing all approaches 
that one might possibly take in regard to the nature and aims of 
this obscure work. It appears that they come down to seven: 


(a) According to the oldest interpretation of Plethon’s Nomoi this is an 
esoteric handbook intended for a pagan brotherhood and private cult 
operating in Mistra, which contains the outline of a distinctively 
pagan political theology and philosophical religion.’°3 Masai and 
Medvedev drew the attractive parallel between Plethon’s circle and 
‘occult esoterical forms of organisation’ such as the Rosicrucians 


‘°° For a response to Kristeller’s argument see Livanos (2006) 80-1 and Pagani (2009). 
Kristeller’s hypothesis is as unhelpful as is that of E. Garin, who saw in the Nomoi 
nothing but a work related to Plethon’s purported Platonising solar cult on the grounds 
that George of Trebizond mentions certain hymns to the sun that are not preserved 
(for these see below, Ch. 5, p. 238, n. 60). In both cases the verdict on what we have 
depends upon assumptions on what is lost. 

'°r Hladky (forthcoming), "©? Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.116.15-25. 

*°3 Alexandre (1858) Ixxxiv; Schultze (1874) 54. 
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and the Illuminati. Others considered Plethon’s phratria to be mod- 
elled upon the Islamic Darkih orders or radical sects that he might 
have encountered while on Ottoman territory.‘°4 Two elements in 
the Nomoi strengthen the view that Plethon’s pagan religion had a 
practical aspect: the inclusion of a carefully worked out calendar and 
iturgy.*° 
" The liturgical significance of the Nomoi is first attested by Schol- 
arios, who implies in his epistle to Oises that Plethon was the patron 
and mentor of a pagan cell in the Peloponnese. Scholarios described 
a vulnerable Eastern Orthodox minority in the Peloponnese that wit- 
nessed the rise and suffered under the spread of a pagan plague. 
Deliverance from paganism will be brought about ‘as the Lord sees 
fit’, which obviously does not exclude but contrariwise enhances the 
possibility of god’s sending in the Turks. It is hard to resist the temp- 
tation to quote the first Greek patriarch under Turkish rule lamenting 
the fall of the Peloponnese in the hands of the pagan brotherhood of 


Mistra: 


"lAews yevoU, Kupie, TH Aeipave TOUTED Tov OpBodSofav XploTlaveoy. Mr 
EVKATAAITITIS, HAAG SiopQcocad dos O15as5 AUTOS, Kal EUE TOV GUAPTWAOV Kal 


dy peidv cou SoUAov EAENOV. 


Lord be gracious to this piece left of Orthodox Christians [i.e. the Pelopon- 
nese]. Do not forsake but correct [us] as You think fit, and have mercy on me, 
your sinful and foolish slave. (Schol. Ad Raulem Oesem, OC 4.481.20-3) 


Here the pagan threat might be hyperbolically employed as a rhetor- 
ical device. Still, the impression that Plethon was not alone in his 
project is corroborated by the information of Matthew Kamariotes 


years after the end of the Plethon affair: ioe! the worst thing 1s 
2 10 


that others too shared his [Plethon’s] beliefs’. 
The Nomoi was not intended for any pagan brotherhood, but to pre- 
pare ‘the intellectual foundations of the coming new world order’. 
It is a gospel intended for a future ‘Restitutio Hellenismi’ and 


Medvedev (1981) $48; Masai (1956) 300. For the the analogies belween Plethon's 
scheme, the religious-political programme of Sheikh Bedreddin and the esoteric phi- 
losophy of al-Bistami, see Siniossoglou (2012). On al-Bistami see Fleischer (2010), 
on Bedreddin see Balivet (1995). Plethon was familiar with aspects of the military 
and fiscal organisation of the Ottomans; see Mem. I 118. 10-12; Oratio ad Manueler, 
Lampros, PP 3.310.7—-10. On Plethon, Ottoman military and fiscal principles and Islam 
see Necipoglu (2009) 275; Akasoy (2008), Taschner (1929); Klein-Franke (1972) 3. 
Medvedev (1984) 132. — a 
Kamariotes, Contra Pleth. 3.7-8 (Astruc): Td Sé kal GAAous Ta ékelvou coTraoao8atl, 
ToUTOST Kal Tray KAAETrOV. 
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‘Resttutio rerum Graecarum’.'®7 [f scholarship has yet to discoye 

any real follower of Plethon’s pagan sect, as Monfasani argued 08 
we are left with a manifesto without addressees — a work that wie 
not intended for use by any existing pagan circle in Mistra but wet 
meant to fulfil its mission in due time. 7 
The Nomoi did not lay down any theoretical ideal but aimed to effec; 
an immediate religious as well as socio-political reform, Its model is 
the ‘second best polity’ in Plato’s Laws, rather than the utopian and 
ahistorical constitution of the Republic. The Nomoi is a ‘complete 
code for a social, political, moral and religious reform’, intended as 
an immediate remedy for a decadent and decaying world on the Verge 
of extinction, '°9 : 

The Nomoi is part of a rationalist reaction to the political and relj- 
gious hegemony of Christianity without really implying the need for 
a reversion to pagan Hellenism. Plethon’s religion is new, though 
its disguise appears to be ancient. This view was recently defended 
by P. R. Blum, who argues that Plethon advances a rational religion 


that 1s, as Toynbee observed, comparable to Comte’s ‘religion of 


Humanity’.""” In the same vein, Codojier considers the possibility 
of an exclusively rationalistic reading of the Nomoi that restricts its 
reformatory scope to the socio-political level, while downplaying 
any alleged need for a complementary pagan-religious reform)” 
Codofier argues that the word religion in Plethon’s case should be 
put within quotation marks and explains away Plethon’s use of and 
preoccupation with pagan symbolism and allegory as ‘eine kulturelle 
Notwendigkeit’, ''* In an interesting argument, he sees pure rational- 
ism at work in Plethon’s introduction of a new calendar, eventually 
making Plethon an apt forerunner of the revolutionary calendar of 
the French Revolution. 

A more mild and evasive vartant of this thesis is that the Plethonean 
project is ultimately not philosophical, but political. According to 
this approach, shared by Zakythinos, the driving force of Plethon’s 
Inspiration is not to be found in the misleading religious surface of 
the work, but rather in its political aspects. Seen in this light, the 
Nomot may be read as a political allegory utilising a polytheistic 
Pantheon as its vehicle.''? Tambrun has provided the most valuable 
insights in the direction of a political reading of the Nomoi."4 
The Nomot is the work of a mind weakened and deeply affected by 
advancing age and acutely fearful for the continuation of Hellenism. 


Monfasani (1992) 61. 108 Monfasani (1992) 59. 

Webb (1989) 218; this possibility is also discussed by Alexandre (1858) lvi, and 
Zakythinos (1975) 367. 
P.R. Blum (2010) 104. 


Zakythinos (1975) 372-3. 


''T Codofier (2005) 94. "'? Codofier (2005) 1. 
‘'4 ‘Tambrun (2006a) 197-220. 
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plethon was suffering froma “deep internal pain in regard to the fall of 
Greece’. The work is worth studying for historical and psychological 
reasons, rather than owing to any absolute merits of its own.'!S 
A variant of this thesis sees in the Nomoi the product of a moral 
crisis afflicting Plethon after 1439. While others ran off to the Latin 
Church, Plethon found refuge in an imaginary pagan religion. This 
purportedly explains the ‘psychological problem’ posed by Plethon’s 
attitude. Plethon was an Orthodox intellectual who happened to go 
through an intense crisis resulting in messianic tendencies.''® 

The Nomoi is some sort of literary exercise, a paper scheme or 
thought experiment, which does not prove that Plethon was a pagan. 
This theory has an interesting prehistory. Zakythinos writes that the 
appreciation of the Nomoi as ‘un jeu d’imagination’ and ‘une fan- 
taisie allégorique’ has its roots in the years immediately following 
Plethon’s death. No reference is given. One may plausibly assume 
that this interpretation suits well former students and acquaintances 
of Plethon who may have wished to protect the memory of their 
teacher from abuse and hoi polloi by downplaying one way or another 
the paganism of the Nomoi. For example, Andronikos Kallistos cred- 
ited Michael Apostoles with misappropriating and misunderstanding 
Plethon’s works.''7 In any case, Zakythinos sees affinities with the 
view of Knos and other modern scholars, who considered it a mistake 
to read the Nomoi ‘as the gospel of a new religion that Plethon wished 
to found’. According to their view, Plethon “was not a prophet, he 
was an eruditor’ and the Nomoi ‘is not the product of either faith or 
sentiment, but of thought’ .''® 

The Nomoi is part of an attempt to transcend both paganism and 
Christianity by means of a synthetical religion that presents itself 
as a revival of Hellenism. In this sense, the Nomoi may be read 
as comprehending aspects of the Christian religion too, though it 
cannot be reduced to the exclusive categories of either ‘Christian’ or 


‘pagan’ .''9 


This is Wilson’s (1983: 270) and Ellissen’s (1860: 17) verdict: “wir haben danach den 
Verlust des Ganzen weniger wegen des ewigen absoluten Werthes als nur in Hinblick 
auf das historische und besonders auch das subjektiv psychologische Interesse des 
Buches zu bedauern’. 

The view is reported by Zakythinos (1975: 371) who easily refutes it. 

Andr. Call. Defensio Theodori Gazae, Mohler {11 178.35-9. 

Zakythinos (1975) 369-70; Knos (1950) 128. 

For variants of this interpretation see Stausberg (1998) 81-2; P. R. Blum (2005) 126; 
Hankins (1990) 200; Couloubaritsis (2005) 76; Constantelos (1998) 71, According to 
Hankins (1990: 204-5), Plethon was opposed to the clerical hegemony of his day, but 
not necessarily to Christianity as such. See also Codofier (2005: 96-7), who notes that 
Plethon made ‘concessions’ to Christianity and Woodhouse (1986: 361-2), who thinks 
that ‘try as he might, Plethon could not entirely repudiate Christianity’. However, 
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Advocates of this thesis do not appear to have made use of impor. 
tant evidence in this direction that provides useful ammMunition for 
their argument. Fifteenth-century mystics and reformers such a< al. 
Bistami and Bedreddin, with whose thought Plethon might well 
have been acquainted during his sojourn in Adrianople or Bursa 
exemplify a simultaneous insistence upon the accessibility of supra. 
confessional truth. Thus, there is a shared attitude regarding societ 
religion and political action that both Plethon and Bedreddin May 
have absorbed by virtue of having studied, perhaps, in the same cit 
and moved in the same esoteric circles. Like Plethon, Bedreddin Opts 
for sectarianism as the vehicle for construing a novel religious iden. 
lity and for recovering a universal religious law. This indicates the 
probability of a common nexus between Rumelia and the Western 
Aegean spanning confessional lines and using sect as a vehicle for 
attaining utopian religious and socio-political ends.'”° 


To a different extent some of these readings tend to see in 
Plethon’s recurrent deference to pagan mythology little more than 
a classical ornament or to open up the possibility of moderatin g the 
Clash between the paganism of the Nomoi and his social identity 
as a Christian. I suspect that one or the other version of the last 
interpretation (g) has better chances of eventually prevailing in 
the scholarly debate regarding the Nomoi. By avoiding the polar- 
isation between Christianity and paganism, this thesis partially 
satisfies more people than it completely disappoints. To begin 
with, it is consistent with the popular position that Plethon had a 
non-Christian starting point or impetus, as well as with the less 
popular one that Plethon was after all Christian in some generic 
meaning of the word defined by his social identity. Moreover, 
this thesis partially satisfies the assumption that Plethon was in 
equal measure anti-Christian and anti-pagan. But above all, it is 
compatible with the popular trend in Renaissance and Byzantine 
cultural and social history of rehabilitating all ideological dis- 
senters into a vague, potentially all-inclusive Christianity: which 


the evidence provided for this claim is weak. More interestingly, Wokart (1986: 184) 
stresses the originality rather than the convertibility of the Nomoi: ‘denn Plethon erweist 
sich also so anti-christlich wie anti-pagan, oder vielmehr als gleichgiltig gegen beides’. 
This is also the view of Couloubaritsis (2006) 155. 

‘20 Siniossoglou (2012). 
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s ultimately, none other than Ficino’s reading of Plethon and the 
_ a res. !? 
Peat) though, Ficino and Plethon stand at opposite ends of 
he spectrum. Plethon is not the originator of emer the Renais- 
ance prisca theologia or philosophia perennis.~ For Ficino’s 
Fann theologia is a Christian prisca theologia, not a generic 
Pe. THe Renaissance version of a universal religious patos 
hy was not compatible with Plethon's ‘true doctrines in SO fa 
as the former was primarily and ultimately a Christan PAitOsG- 
phy and only secondarily a perennial one. Ficino's philosophia 
does not include Christianity but serves Christianity; it does not 
accord with Christianity, it is superseded by Christianity. Contrary 
to those Plethonean ‘true doctrines’ allegedly coeval with man 
and the universe, Ficino’s prisca philosophia prioritises Judaeo- 
Christian revelation. It is not indifferent to Christian doctrines 
but culminates in them. Ultimately, this prisca theologia 1s a pia 
philosophia in the Christian exclusive sense of these words.'* It 
cannot stand without Christianity. | 
By contrast, Plethon’s notion of ‘true doctrines’ is non- 
conformable to Judaeo-Christianity, in so far as Plethon never 
gives way to that particular and exclusive kind of Christian “peren- 
nial philosophy’ contained within and fully revealed only by the 
Judaeo-Christian Scriptures and the incarnation of Christ. Tellingly 
Moses and Jesus are excluded from the list of sages in the first book 
of the Nomoi, contrary to the ideal of inclusive pagan monothe- 
ism expounded by, for example, Porphyry. Plethon’s philosophy 
became exclusive in order to avoid being eroded from within 
by a prophetical tradition that claimed exclusivity on its own 


right. 


'21 Ty the introduction to his translation of Plotinus, Ficino surprisingly goes so far as to 
add Plethon to a series of Aristotelians who purified philosophy from the dangers of 
Averroism. See P. R. Blum (2005) 126; (2010) 96, . | 

2 For this widespread view see Hanegraaff (2006b) 1127; Masai (1957/8) 408 applies 
the term philosophia perennis to describe the Plethonean belief in the ahistorical and 
essential quality of real philosophy, The term is also used by Hladky (forthcoming), 
passim, 

123 See Saffrey (1996) 498. 
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In addition to the incompatibility between Judaeo-Christian rey 


elation and the Plethonean notion of archetypical doctrines jn the 
Nomoi, several considerations present us with insuperable objec. 
tions to any attempt at either rehabilitating Plethon to Christianity 
or qualifying the pagan philosophical core of his thought: 


(a) To begin with, Plethon’s paganism is not confined to the Nomoj 


One of the truly great merits of Masai’s work is that he grasped 
as Scholarios did, the interplay between Platonic metaphysics in the 
Differences and Plethon’s ‘polytheism’ in the Nomoi.'*4 By the time 
that Plethon revised the Differences he had a clear view of his Philo- 
sophical paganism. The Nomoi project was already in progress, Ag 
Scholarios acknowledged, the Differences is much more than a uni. 
versity lecture. This is a work no less pagan than the Nomoi, providing 
a version of Plethon’s polytheist and henotheist model in technica] 
and academic language.’ For all their calculated obscurity, the cor- 
respondences between the mythical framework of the Nomoi and 
Platonist ontology in the Differences make abundantly clear that 
these are contemporaneous literary vehicles for a single genuinely 
pagan world-view that, we shall see, Plethon expertly summarised in 
the Monody for the Empress Helen,'?° 

Part II of this book shows that the correspondences between 
the Nomoi, the Differences, the commentary on the Chaldean Ora- 
cles, the short but valuable Recapitulation of Zoroastrian and Pla- 
tonic Doctrines and the Monody for the Empress Helen point to 
a consistently non-Christian and paganising philosophical thought- 
world that is incompatible with fundamental Christian beliefs. These 
works convey a single pagan epistemology (Chapter 4) and ontology 
(Chapter 5) that stem from a distinctive and radical interpretation 


124 Masai (1956) 210; Schultze (1874) 55-6; Couloubaritsis (1997) 118; Bargeliotes (1980) 


[25 


126 


provides the fullest parallel discussion of the two works. Still, the pagan intention of 
Plethon’s argumentation in the Differences is either missed or ignored by a number of 
scholars, e.g. Tavardon (1977) 26878 and Karamanolis (2002) 268, 

See for example Diff. 336.20-337.23, where Plethon replaces the Christian appropri- 
ation of Aristotelian philosophy with a Neoplatonist hierarchy involving the extreme 
One, the Intellect, and Forms that clearly correspond to ‘Zeus’, ‘Poseidon’ and the 
other gods of the Nomoi. See below, Ch. 5. 

In the same vein Hankins (1990: 199 n. 79) acknowledges the principal problem with 
Wind’s hypothesis by bringing attention to the fact that passages in the Nomoi have 
parallels in other works of Plethon that ‘could only have been seriously intended, for 
instance, the Summary of Platonic and Zoroastrian Doctrines and the Reply to the Trea- 
tise tn Support of the Latin Doctrine’. See also Stausberg (1998) 81: ‘Zu konsistent ist 
Plethons ‘neozoroastrisch’ -platonisierendes Selbstverstindnis in den verschiedensten 
Schriften artikuliert, um sich am Ende wieder mit dem Bild eines elitiren Reformchris- 
tentums in Wohlgefallen auflosen zu lassen.’ 
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(c) 
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of Plato by utilising diverse literary forms. Consequently, far from 
implying that Nomoi is not a vehicle of pagan Platonism but a mere 
paper scheme, the internal accord between Plethon’s works makes 
abundantly clear that Nomoi cannot be anything but such a vehicle. 
Epistemological optimism (Chapter 4), multi-causalism, deter- 
minism and a monistic ontology that abolishes the distinction 
between unqualified essence and created substance (Chapter 5) com- 
bine with the absence of any reference to grace, to the Incarnation of 
Christ, creationism, eschatology, or to any other specifically Chris- 
tian doctrine in forming an unequivocally non-Christian philosophy. 
Further, a number of issues discussed in the Differences and Against 
Scholarios in allegedly academic terms recur as key conceptual com- 
ponents of the pagan world-view in the Nomoi. Among them are the 
perpetuity of the world, heimarmene, a distinctively pagan ontol- 
ogy, and even the name of Zoroaster, The reiteration of these motifs 
should not be taken lightly. In the light of Byzantine law, heresy was 
not limited to any statement of sincere belief in non-Orthodox doc- 
trines but was extended to cover teaching and learning of ‘unholy’ 
ideas.'?? 
That the Nomoi is connected with Plethon’s philosophical and the- 
ological convictions is corroborated by the results of recent palaeo- 
eraphical research. Fabio Pagani argued that the Platonic manuscripts 
annotated by Plethon are part of a systematic and original exeget- 
ical enterprise that daringly ‘corrects’ the Platonic text in order to 
bring it into agreement with Plethon’s own version of philosopb- 
ical paganism. Plethon’s intention was to construct an ideal text 
of Plato that is cleansed of occasional or potential errors in theol- 
ogy owing to Plato’s concessions to Homer, Hesiod and morally 
condemnable myths. Plethon’s textual corrections, emendations and 
obliterations are part of the hermeneutical project of an ‘apologet- 
ical’ recension of Plato in internal agreement with the Plethonean 
theology of the Nomoi. This means that Scholarios was not intend- 
ing to frame Plethon when arguing that he preserved the surviv- 
ing fragments from the Nomoi in order to justify his actions. As 
Pagani concludes, Plethon’s rewriting of Plato is in step with the 
spirit of the Nomoi and provides evidence of his philosophical 
Hellenism. !?° 
Yet even on the basis of internal criteria alone Plethon leaves us little 
doubt as to his intentions when compiling the Nomoi. There is no 
reason to suppose that Plethon is not speaking in propria persona. 


27 Basilica 1.1.18: Kai undeis TH PEBNAG SiBaoKETeo T pavOavetoo. Cf. CY 1.17.10: TOV 


SE USNC TrAPa TAV vooOUVTMY Tiv Té&QV avooicy EAATvoov paviav SiSacKeodal 
KODAUOLEV. 


128 Pagani (2008) 40-5. 
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The ideas and notions developed are presented as reflecting thei; 
author’s actual religious and philosophical world-view, a set of ‘true 
doctrines’ subsequently distorted by old and modern ‘sophists’, The 
use of the first-person plural continuously applied in the discussiop 
of ethical and religious questions throughout-a work that has the 
form of a treatise, rather than of a novel like More’s Utopia, does 
not authorise any doubts regarding the author’s intention. This jg 
stated by none other than Plethon. The skopos is to discuss how ‘we’ 
might choose the right hairesis biou, to state what ‘we postulate’ 
and, conversely, to explain what ‘we will not say’.'?° 

Throughout the Nomoi there is a clear division between “*what we 
believe’ and what is held by ‘some among the sophists’, accentu- 
ated by tacit anti-Christian allusions. These ‘sophists’, for example, 
‘enjoy a high appeal among people’ by promising to their follow- 
ing greater goods ‘than what we bring to the human race’, that is 
to say, they offer ‘a genuine immortality forever unmixed with any- 
thing mortal’.'3° This is a clear allusion to contemporary ‘sophistry’ 
and especially to Christian eschatology that was, as we shall see in 
Chapter 6, dominant in Plethon’s time. There is a difference between 
Plethon’s ‘wise men’ and these contemporary ‘sophists’: the former 
are not misled into thinking that truth could be posterior to ‘what 
has been falsely said or what is falsely attested [today ]’. Truth comes 
before error. If an error is now identified, then one should turn back in 
order to recover truth. This statement targets Judaeo-Christian reve- 
lation. Again, Plethon opts for the present tense and one may discern 
behind this scorn for the sophists’ ‘innovations’ an anti-Christian 
topos as old as Celsus’ Alethes Logos: that of katvotroisiv.*3' Plethon 
follows the tradition of Neoplatonic covert references to Christians 


"29 Nomoi 20 (1,1.66~-7): ei peAAOIEv TIOTE GodaAds TOv GploTtov aiprsec8an Biov. Cf. 
Nomoi 30 (1.2.35): Nets wev... 3 128 (3.31.102): &Elotuev 8 tyes... ; 248 (3.43.85): 
atropaivouev... Cf. 252 (3.43.11T, 3.43.1§3-4): ov... djoopev; 258 (3.43.213): of 
TIMETEDOL AOYOI, 

Nomoi 258 (3.43.208-12). See also the description of Christian cosmology in Nomoi 
24 (J.1.114-16) and its distinction from the pagan Neoplatonic one in Nomoi 24 
(1.1.120-6); the reference to the (Christian) educational establishment that “holds 
people captivated from an early age onwards’ at Nomoi 36 (1.2.120—5); the remark that 
the prudent man should not follow ‘those who promise the most’ at 258 (3.43.216- 
18); the use of the present tense when refuting typically Christian ideas on time and 
creationism at 258-60 (3.43.228—45); the opposition of the ‘right reasoning’ (op9oi 
Aoyiopot) to the ‘irrationalities’ (trapaAoyicpoi) and supernatural accomplishments 
with which the sophists deceive the uneducated masses — a direct anti-palamite allusion 
(Nomoi 34-6, 1.2.1 10-19); and the attack on celibacy and sexual abstinence (see below, 
Ch. 4, p. 185). For Neoplatonic allusions to Christians in late antiquity see Sintossoglou 
(2008a) 43-7. 

3° Nomoil 34 (1.2.85-91). 
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by turning Proclus’ Kporrotvres into *sophists’.'*? Nothing authorises 
us to disregard these allusions and blur the distinction between that 
notorious “but we...” with which ends the manuscript of the Nomoi 
and the Christian social identity that any intellectual was expected to 
assume in the late Byzantine context. | 

(d) There is a fourth point that needs to be taken into account: the inde- 
pendent circulation of a chapter from the Nomoi on fate. Plethon’s 
reintroduction of heimarmene in the late Byzantine context was an 
un-Orthodox and shocking move. From a Greek Orthodox perspec- 
tive, Plethon’s De fato compromised the unconditional freedom of 
God as personal agent. The probability that a man as well-versed 
in Greek patristics as Plethon circulated a text propagating Stoic- 
Platonic fatalism would mean that he was testing the waters. In that 
case, the Nomoi, of which De fato is but one part, was not really 
intended as an esoteric work. Rather, Plethon intended to disclose its 
contents when the time came. As with the Monody for the Empress 
Helen the wide circulation of De fato implies that he did not neces- 
sarily have only a small circle in mind. 


The liquidating strategies of contemporary social and cultural 
history would be incomprehensible, to say the least, to either advo- 
cates of Orthodoxy, such as Gregory Palamas, or dissenters such as 
Plethon. Plethon’s near contemporaries remind us that Hellenism 
and Judaeo-Christianity are separate intellectual ideal-types and 
existential positions, that they were felt, and appreciated as such 
by the actual protagonists of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century con- 
flicts. Refuting Plethon’s conception of heimarmene contained in 
De fato, Matthew Kamariotes repeated a significant caveat: “there 
is nothing in common between Plethon and us’ (Contra Pleth. 
86: ovSév gel KOIVOV Hiv te Kal TTAn8ev1). Though according 
to appearances this is a rather uninspired punch line, its mean- 
ing is more significant than George of Trebizond’s fear of an 
underground pagan religion’s threatening Rome or Scholarios’ 
reports to the authorities regarding the spread of ‘polytheism’ in 
the Peloponnese. Matthew makes clear that he combats philo- 
sophical rather than ritual paganism — and so did Scholarios, when 
replying to Plethon’s Differences. It is the philosophical core of 


'32 P R, Blum (2010: 102), suggests that the ‘sophists’ that Plethon has in mind might 
have been Aristotelian philosophers. However, there are passages in the Nomoi that 
credit the ‘sophists’ with views typical of Christian apologetics and rhetoric. See for 
example Nomoi 18 (1.1.28-31) on the futility of reason and learning. Cf. n. 130 above. 
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the Nomoi that matters, and that was both non-negotiable and 


incompatible with Christianity. The attack of Gregory Palamas oy ve 
Byzantine humanism shows that Plethon’s contemporary Ortho. 
— i ; PLATONISM 
doxy was no religion to be squared within synthetical projects of THE ELEMENTS OF PAGAN 
a ‘perennial philosophy’, or, for that matter, ‘negotiations’ of any 
sort. | 
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4 
EPISTEMIC OPTIMISM 


Intellectual versus spiritual Ulumination 


The main tenet of Plethon’s philosophy is also the cornerstone 
of Platonic conceptual paganism: epistemic optimism. This is 
the view than man may, by means of his own intellectual fac- 
ulties and temporal awareness, rise to the level of godlikeness and 
achieve happiness. Epistemic optimism is rooted in the belief that 
the human intellect is ultimately divine — and that living accord- 
ing to nous will render god apprehensible and accessible, thus 
elevating humanity to eudaimonia. Karl Popper discerned the 
Platonic roots of epistemic optimism and, significantly for the 
argument of this book, its persistence in European intellectual 


history: 


Admittedly Plato’s belief in a world we can never learn to know could perhaps 
be called ‘epistemological pessimism’. And it has spread far beyond Europe. But 
Plato supplemented it, quite in the spirit of the old Ionian critical and rationalist 
tradition, with an unequalled epistemological optimism. And this epistemological 
optimism has remained part of our Western civilisation. Itis the optimistic theory 
that science, that is, real knowledge about the hidden real world, though certainly 
very difficult, is nevertheless attainable, at least for some of us. Man, according 
to Plato, can discover the reality hidden behind the world of phenomena, and he 
can discover it by the power of his own critical reason, without the aid of divine 
revelation. 


This is the almost unbelievable optimism of Greek rationalism: of the ration- 
alism of the Renaissance — of European rationalism.’ 


Popper links three ‘characteristically European subjects’, freedom, 
industrialism and science, to this ‘highly characteristic European 
theory of knowledge or epistemology’. In one form or another, all 
three are present in Plethon. The core of the two Memoranda 1s 


' Popper (1996) 192. 
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the firm belief that the Peloponnese may by means of the tight 
politeia remain free and immune to the Turkish attempts at inya. 
sion. The Nomoi affirms the ability of man to compensate for the 
deficiencies and limitations of his mortal body by means of lech. 
nai, technological progress and the manipulation of the power of 
animals according to human will (é5 6 BouAoipeba avtoi).? As for 
the ‘theory that science, that is, real knowledge about the hidden 
real world.... is attainable’, this is a tenet of Plethon’s project. 
Ultimately, the atm of his endeavour is the foundation of ideo]. 
ogy and utopianism upon a recovery of the laws underlying and 
regulating the universe: more than a political ideology, the Nomoj 
purports to convey the science of decoding and understanding the 
system (ovotnua) of the world.? Rational discourse promises to 
reveal metaphysical and social truths (t& &AnO7) and — in a typ- 
ically Platonic way — leads to genuine and first-hand (oixeiav), 
rather than borrowed (ovK &AAoTpiav) episteme.4 

This is the crux of the matter in Plato’s Theaetetus as well as 
a main element in the whole Platonic tradition. In this regard, 
Plethon anticipates what Popper brands as ‘the rationalism of the 
Renaissance’. The Oratio de dignitate homini of Pico della Miran- 
dola provides a starting point for elaborating on this aspect of 
Platonism: 


[T]hat other aphorism yvd61 ceavtov, that is, ‘Know thyself’, invites and exhorts 
us to the study of the whole of which the nature of man is the connecting link and 
the ‘mixed portion’ [2]; for he who knows himself knows all things in himself 
[3], as Zoroaster first and after him Plato [1], in the Alcibiades, wrote. Finally, 
enlightened by this knowledge, through the aid of natural philosophy [4], being 
already close to God, employing the theological salutation «7, that is, ‘Thou art’ 
[5], we shall blissfully address the true Apollo on intimate terms. (Pico della 
Mirandola, Oratio 46 Garin; Eng. trans. Capogrini). 


This passage reiterates five ideas prominent in the Nomoi. The 
first in importance is the appeal to the anteriority of Zoroaster and 
Plato [1]. The second is Plethon’s doctrine of man as ‘forming a 
boundary’ (ue8dopiov), that is, Plato’s idea of the human capacity 
to ascend to godlikeness or descend towards the basest form of 
mortality: man is on the boundary between the divine realm and 


> Nomoi 192 (3.34, 5.102—9). 3 See Ch. 6, p. 289. 4 Nomoi 36 (1.2.125-33). 
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2.5 The third element in Pico that conforms to Plethon’s 
platonism is the Plotinean and ultimately Platonic idea of man as a 
sculptor of himself [3]: ‘never cease chiselling your statue » writes 
fotinus, “until there will shine out on you from it the godlike 
tendour of virtue, until you will see the perfect goodness surely 
established in the stainless shrine’. . 
pico did his very best to integrate these ideas into the Judaeo- 
Christian outlook by putting a biblical plot at the service of pagan 
Platonic epistemological optimism. Still, the priority of natural 
philosophy [4] signals the Platonic and Plethonean belief that illu- 
mination is attainable without supernatural revelation by acquir- 
ing a cognitive knowledge of the divine through a humanly ini- 
tiated process. It is a fifth doctrinal element in Pico $ Oration 
that enables this process, one that is even harder to align with 
Judaeo-Christianity and which, as it happens, is one of the most 
interesting aspects of Plethon’s philosophy: the interpretation of 
Plato according to which god is not beyond Being, but is Being —as 
Pico argues by drawing from Plutarch, one of Plethon’s favourite 
sources [5].’ | 
Plethon departs from both Roman Orthodox apophaticism and 
negative theology of the Neoplatonic type. The first modern 
scholar to note this divergence from Neoplatonic “orthodoxy” was 
Thomas Taylor, in the course of attacking Plethon from a Pro- 
clan viewpoint.® But Scholarios was the first, in the course of 
his fierce assault on the Differences from an Orthodox perspec- 
tive, to acutely suspect that the Plethonean departure from the 


the world | 


5 On Plethon’s doctrine of man as methorion see the detailed discussion below, p. 183. 

6 Plot. Enn 1.6.9.11-14. 

7 This shift of focus from a theology involving a transcendent personal god to ontology 
will be discussed at length in the next chapter. . 

8 T. Taylor (2004 [1812]): 225-6) discovered in Plethon a straightforward Platonic heresy. 
He finds fault with three aspects of his philosophy: first, the abandonment of the sympho- 
nia between Plato and Aristotle, second, the doctrine that the cause of all is knowable, 
and third, the confounding of Zeus with the ‘highest god’, namely the One. Recent schol- 
arship has reached the same conclusion through different routes. See Medvedev \ 1984) 
131: ‘[P}lethon c'est beaucoup éloigné de l’apophaticisme non seu lement des Peres de 
'Eglise mais aussi des néoplatoniciens, en particuliers de Plotin.” On Plethon & breach 
with Plotinean and Neoplatonic negative theology as well as with Byzantine theology see 
Tambrun (2006a) passim and (2003) 67-93. Bargeliotes (1 974: 136) also brings to the 
foreground Plethon’s belief in the power of man to become cognitively aware of divinity. 
For a different view see Hladky (forthcoming; 2009), who attempts to qualify Plethon’s 
departure from apophaticism. See below, Ch. 5, p. 243. 
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Neoplatonic theurgic notion of illumination also implied a Collat. 


eral one from Roman Orthodoxy: , 


Plethon is reputed to deprecate all talk of ‘inspirations’ (evouciacHous) ang 
‘revelations’ (dtroxcAvwets) and to have declared them a deception (Aan) — 
further, to have proved in another work of his that truth ean be found only by 
human discursive reason (W116 Tol dvOparrivou Adyou) by means of philosophy 
(Sia PiAocoplas), (Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.16.3 1—4; trans, Woodhouse) 


We shall see presently that the ‘other work’ implied in this Passage 
from Against Plethon is the first book of the Nomoi. Clearly, by 
the time that Scholarios attempted to refute the Differences he had 
access to the contents of the Nomoi. Aristotle, he avers, agrees that 
‘sacred truth’ transcends reason.? Conversely, Plato’s purported 
obscurantism appears to have led Plethon to doubt that inspiration 
should necessarily be ‘godsent’, that is, to reinterpret epipnoia 
along rational lines. Nevertheless, Scholarios postpones his reply 
for a later time — for the time being, he says, his only concern is to 
expose Plethon’s calumnies against Aristotle.'© 
Scholarios openly attacked Plethon on the grounds of intro- 
ducing a pagan ‘religion’. But here he appears to credit Plethon 
with something different: the attempt to make of philosophy an 
Absolute. This was the cause of the fierce intellectual civil war 
in fourteenth-century Byzantium that led to the defeat of human- 
ist Platonism and the victory of the Palamite version of Christian 
Orthodoxy. Forced to conform to the maxims of Palamism for all 
his sympathy for Thomism, Scholarios could hardly have missed 
Plethon’s glorification of the philosophy of those pagan Ilumi- 
nati who caused the outrage of Palamas. ‘Indeed,’ replied Plethon 
in an ambiguous note in Against Scholarios, ‘I do know of both 
inspirations and human doctrines that one should accept, as well 
as of inspirations and human doctrines that one should not accept.’ 
He then changes the subject without more ado. The real issue is 
not what he knows, but rather what Scholarios does: nothing but 
Slander and insult.'' This rare autobiographical reference could 


° Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.16.19-26. See below, p. 412, n. 33 for Plethon’s reaction to 
Scholarios’ misappropriation of Aristotle on this point. 


‘© Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.17.6-21. On Plato’s purported obscurantism see also Schol. 
Contra Pleth,, O€ 4.108.20-6. 


'! Pleth. Contra Schol. 9.13. 
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mean that at some point of his religious and philosophical 
Plethon became familiar with empirical approaches to 
‘amination. These could include theurgy and the philosophy of 
oe ation nurtured in the milieu of Islamic sectarianism, even 
Seni y Plethon responded differently to the question of god- 
if eve 


well 


ikeness. as a s¢ that one of 
: Reflecting on the Plethon affair, Scholarios notes that one of the 


-ources of Plethon's apostasy, as well as of Julian's and a great 
: any other people’s, is the absence of the grace of god — the other 
Eeasons being the proximity to the daemons, and, significantly, that 
‘diosyncratic study of Hellenic literature and philosophy ai pee 
sistently departs from linguistic surface.'* It is worth pausing 1! 
4 moment to enquire what Scholarios really means when aene 
Julian and Plethon of pursuing truth without the grace of god. This 
is more than a rhetorical trope or theological topos. | 

According to Basil, apostasy (aTrootacia) from god is due to 
the rebellion of one of two faculties inherent 1n man. This is the 
intellectual one, which constantly runs the danger of generating 
bizarre phantasies (pavtaciais &ANOKOTOIS) and confuses what is 
not-god with god. In the Greek patristic tradition represented by 
Athanasius the irrationality of human imaginative fac ulty Soles 
pavtacia) is held responsible for the generic notion of idolatry. 
Imagination allows for an ex nihilo creation of conceptual con- 
structions that simulate and compete with the genuine act of cre- 
ation that belongs to god alone. Conversely, according to Basil, 
there is another faculty that really uplifts man to godlikeness: the 
inherent capacity to receive the Holy Spirit and apprehend the 
most divine matters’ as far as possible."4 This faculty 1s conducive 
to spiritual and psychosomatic illumination (EAAauYyIs). ‘To think 
that it is possible to uncover the essence of god, says Basil against 
the Platonising heretic Eunomius, equals vainglory of the utmost 
kind.*> 


12 Schol. Ad principessam Pelop., OC 4.152.30-7: © Kal lovAiaveéa Kal TOAAOIS GAAOIS 
dérroatarats ouvesn, ; 

'3 See for example An Gent. 1.28, 12.9, 45.39. i Basil, Ep. 233-1.1-25, _— 

15 Basil, Eun., PG 29,540.46. As so often, Gregory of Nyssa (Aun. 3.8, I pies) | = . 
ways of making the same point in more elaborate anc subtle Lemmas: "Tos ? ee : 
Tay Ovopcrreav EppnvedovTes ol UTrEp THv avOporrivny Quow OfvarTrouvTEs, OF TO 
akaTaAnttov BAétrovTss, TO SE KATAATNTITOV TIAPAPAETTOVTES . . . 
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Seen through this prism Scholarios’ reference to Plethon’s apos. 
tasy has not only a legalistic but also a philosophical dimension, 
There can be no position more virulently opposed to Orthodox 
theology than the ‘idolatrous’ persuasion that godlikeness is tan. 
tamount to a cognitive process initiated and completed by man’s 
natural faculties. And yet in Plethon the firm belief in man’s capac- 
ity to achieve the intellection of ‘Zeus’ is sufficiently pronounced 
free of either the formal Renaissance concern to subjugate Platon- 
ism to Judaeo-Christianity or the biblical disguise employed by 
Pico. Plethon is an ‘apostate’ in so far as he pledges allegiance to 
the credo that man may comprehend god, undermines apophati- 
cism and substitutes human notions about god for God, that is, 
revives conceptual idolatry. 

To appreciate the radicalism of the Plethonean notion of intel- 
lectual ulumination and epistemic optimism, due weight has 
to be given to its deep roots in Plato; further, to the resur- 
gence of a distinctively Hellenic notion of illumination in the 
fourteenth century. In this chapter I argue that Plethon’s recep- 
tion of Platonic epistemology becomes meaningful only within 
the context of and against the background of the antagonism 
between the Palamite experiential notion of illumination and 
humanist Platonising intellectualism initiated by the Hesychast 
controversy. 

But first, it is imperative to reconstruct Plethon’s position on 
the human capacity to apprehend divinity. It will emerge that both 
the Differences and the Nomoi are ultimately pagan in one and the 
same way. This is by promoting a Platonic ideal of godlikeness, 
realisable through intellectual ascent alone. The core of Plethon’s 
idolatry is not ritualistic — it is Platonic in the sense of replacing 
experiential theoptia with a purely contemplative type of theoria. 
Further, it will be shown that this type of conceptual paganism is 
present in Plethon’s commentary on the Chaldean Oracles and in 
the Monody for the Empress Helen. Plethon made the same point 
in four works that belong to utterly different literary genres: in 
an academic treatise full of technical philosophical jargon (Dif- 

ferences); in a bizarre miscellany that uses mythology and pagan 
hymns as a means of conveying its symbolic theology (Nomoi); 
in the radical reinterpretation of a pagan sacred text (Chaldean 
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oracles); and in an ostensible “Trostschrift’, the Monody for the 
empress Helen. 


The intellection of ‘Zeus’ 


In Book 1 of the Nomoi Plethon advances a proto-deistic natural 
religion based on discursive reason: 


ven if we admit that divine nature is far superior to our human nature, this hardly 
means that divine nature is for that reason unknowable (&yvactov) — for we are 
rational beings and our nature is in no way utterly alien to divine nature. After 
all, the divine has rendered us capable of investigating its nature for precisely 
this reason, namely to investigate, and thus while investigating to learn about 
the divine, and while learning about the divine to profit as much as possible. In 
fact, by postulating as principles the common notions and revelations that gods 
have given to all people, or at least to the majority and the superior kind of 
men, we should hold firm on them — then we may by rigorous reasoning retrieve 
from those principles the propositions introduced by the wise men and —with the 
cooperation of the gods— we shall not fail to opt for what is best concerning all 
subjects. (Nomoi 42 (1.3.63-76)). 


Here philosophy is liberated from the imperative of an exclusive 
religious revelation and attached to rational discourse. This is not 
the only place where Plethon prioritises rationality. Standing up 
for the Platonic world-view in the Differences, Plethon obliquely 
refers to a ‘rational nature as a whole’ that defines human conduct: 
‘We argue that god does not ordain human nature as a whole for 
the sake of any individual but individuals for the sake of human 
nature as a whole, and human nature itself for the benefit of ratio- 
nal nature as a whole.’!® In the Nomoi he explicitly spells out 
the implications at the religious level. By conjoining the persua- 
sion that god is knowable through ‘common notions’ shared by 
all men,!? Plethon inevitably breaks at once with the monopoly 
of Christian religious exclusivism as well as with those versions 
of Platonism that prioritise the ineffability of the divine. But he 


'© Pleth. Diff. 325.11-16. 

'7 The term ‘common notions’ (koival évvoroi) is characteristic of the philosophy of 
Chrysippus. Nikolaou (2004c: 31~4) plausibly argues that there are two possible sources 
for Plethon’s reception of this doctrine: Plutarch’s treatise [Tep! tev Koivebv Evvoiaav TOS 
Tous =Tewikous and Proclus (see for example Jn Ti. 1.191.22ff.; 168.25ff.). The latter 
source is, according to Nikolaou, more probable. 
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goes further. Men and gods, he says, are after the same thing: , 
communal intellection of Zeus: i. 


{ 

We would not say that gods have any task that is more important than the 
contemplation of beings (a7\s T&v dvtav GEewpias), of which the SUNMiIt jg 
the intellection of Zeus (Atos évvoia). Clearly, man enjoys his communion in 
the contemplation of all other beings, while equally participating in the intellec. 
tion of Zeus, until the furthest limit that gods themselves can reach. Hence, Man 
is in need of an essence similar to that of gods, which will perform a similar tagk 
and which will be immortal too, since the essence of gods is immortal. (Nomo; 
246 (3.43.70-8)) 


In a hymn to ‘Zeus’ Plethon presents another version of the lead- 
ing idea of gods and men potentially participating in a communal 
contemplation of Being. Here, the human epistemological poten- 
tial is explained in terms of a biological kinship with the divine. 
‘We’ were born (yeycauev) from the intellect (vots) of ‘Zeus’ 
thus participating in those goods (1& KaAd) enjoyed by the gods. 8 
That this optimism was crucial to the Plethonean world-view may 
be confirmed by turning to a text that appears to be unrelated to the 
Nomot project — though we shall see that upon closer scrutiny it is 
transmitting the same philosophical message: this is the Monody 
for the Empress Helen. There Plethon advances the view that man 
participates in the selfsame contemplation (Gewpia) of beings and 
intellection (Evvoia) of ‘the creator and producer of all’ that deter- 
mines the deeds and function of ‘another nature’ in between man 
and god. In other words, man and gods (here covertly present as 
physeis and genera) share the same aim: to comprehend the divine 
by virtue of contemplation.’? 

Oewpia acquires a moral significance. In his treatise on virtues, 
Plethon defines wisdom (dpovnots) as the contemplative habitus 
(€61s) discerning the proper essence of beings.*° The point recurs 
in Against Scholarios. Contemplation as a form of cognitive spec- 
ulation on the divine initiated by wisdom is expressly recognised 
as the most subtle of Plato’s doctrines. Plato, we read, believed that 
without wisdom there cannot be any of the other virtues present. 


18 Nomoi 220 (3.35, 21.1-5). 

'9 Lampe, PP 4.276.6-277.1; see below, Ch 6, p. 300 for a more detailed approach to the 
covert paganism of the Monodia and its analogies to the Nomoi. 

°° Pleth. De virt. a2.52: 15 wux tis Sewentikh Tov Svtev, Aiép éoTiv Exacta. 
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rther, that ‘the highest instance of wisdom is theoria and intel- 
(vonois) of the supreme god’ .*? 


Fu 
jection | oe ce 
The expression Sewpta tav Svtoov has a long history in the 


context of Orthodox mysticism and theology as a technical term 
to describe the immediate vision of reality. In Capita CL Palamas 
d the spiritual and supra-rational theoria to the contempo- 


oppose | 
rary revival of interest in matters such as the Hellenic belief in 
the eternity of the world, the notion of the World-soul and natu- 


ral science.** Conversely, Plethon’s application of the expression 
gewpia T&v Svtcov strips off its “orthodox” significance. Rather 
than supra-rational, contemplation is rendered purely intellectual. 

As it happens, theoria in Plethon provides one excellent rea- 
son to doubt the influential theory of Henry Corbin according to 
which Plethon was influenced by the iluminationist mystical phi- 
losophy of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (1154-91) preserved on 
Ottoman territory among Sufi circles.?3 The diametrical opposi- 
tion between knowledge of god in Sufism and epistemology in 
Plethon finds corroboration in the fascinating similarities between 
Sufism and Palamas.”4 This is complemented by Plethon’s attack 
on the Palamite notion of illumination in his commentary on the 


Chaldean Oracles.’> 
Where does Plethon get his notion of theoria from? A clue 1s 
provided in the passage quoted above concerning the collapse of 


21 Pleth, Contra Schol., 28.63-70. 22 Gr. Pal. Capita CL 19-29. 

23 | deal with this possibility in Siniossoglou (2012). 

24 The crucial role of ‘inner vision’, ‘existential receptivity’, the heart as receptacle and 
psychophysical prayer point to a possible common source underlying Orthodox and 
Islamic mysticism: ‘the locus of profound comprehension’, writes Abu Hafs Umar 
as-Suhrawardi (539/1145-632/1234) (trans. in Renard 2004: 343-4) in tacit accord 
with Orthodox Hesychasm, ‘is where conversation and mutual communication occur, 
namely, in the heart’s hearing; and contemplative witnessing occurs in the heart’s vision’. 
In Hesychasm incessant prayer aims to reach a point where the prayer is recited within 
the Hesychast’s heart independently of his will through the mediation of the Holy 
Spirit. Suhrawardi draws from a homologous Sufi tradition: ‘Ja ‘far fell into a swoon 
while performing the ritual prayer. Someone asked him about that, and he answered, 
“I continued repeating the verse until I heard it from the One who spoke it’’’ (trans. 
in Renard 2004: 351). In Suhrawardi ‘knowledge is an integral reality granted by God 
to hearts’. The heart is ‘like an ocean’, a ‘receptacle of being’ used in ‘experiential 
knowledge and contemplative vision’ (trans. in Renard 2004: 337, 338, 334, 367-8). 
The Sufis renounce the world and ‘the pores of their inner selves are opened and the ears 
of their hearts hear’. The ‘hearts of the Sufis are attentive, for they discipline themselves 
in this world after becoming firmly grounded in reverential fear’. 

*5 See below, p. 212. 
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the category distinction between human beings and gods at the 
epistemological level. This recalls Plato’s myth in the Phaedry. 
and so does the wish to reach the absolute summit of intellection. 
In the Phaedrus the souls participate together with the gods jn 4 
struggle to acquire a vision of reality, namely to acquire Knowledge 
of the Ideas. The gods ‘climb the steep ascent even unto the Suni, 
of the arch that supports the heaven’ (247b-c), for it is in that place 
beyond the heavens ‘that true being dwells’ and so do the souls. 
Both the human soul and the minds of gods are nourished by 
reason and knowledge: 


Now a god’s mind is nourished by intelligence and pure knowledge, as is the 
mind of any soul that is concerned to take in what is appropriate to it, and so it is 
delighted at last to be seeing what is real and watching what is true, feeding op 
all this and feeling wonderful, until the circular motion brings it back to where 
it started. On the way around it has a view of Justice as it is: it has a view of 
Self-Control; it has a view of Knowledge... One [soul] that follows a god most 
closely, making itself most like that god, raises the head of its charioteer up to 
the place outside and is carried around in the circular motion with the others. 
Although distracted by the horses, this soul does have a view of Reality, just 
barely. (Phdr. 247d-248a; trans. Nehamas and Woodruff) 


Plethon demythologises the Phaedrus myth and distils its doctri- 
nal core. Psellos and Theodore Metochites had already moved in 
this direction. It is significant that in the Phaedrus myth the soul 
that has seen the most of Being ‘shall not be planted in any brute 
beast’ but shall dwell in a philosopher, while the soul that comes 
fifth in the race will lead the life of a priest or prophet.?® This 
recalls Plethon’s and Pico’s belief that man as methorion is free 
and able to develop his bestial or divine inclination. According 
to the Phaedrus, philosophy takes up the highest place whereas 
hieratic art occupies one towards the end of the spectrum — only 
the Poet, the Artisan/farmer and the Sophist/demagogue separate 
the Priest from the absolute bottom: the Tyrant. Hieratical religion 
only mirrors philosophy. How could it be otherwise, since, accord- 
ing to the Phaedrus, the realm of true Being (‘the place beyond 
heaven’) is superior to the sphere of the gods and ‘visible only to 
intelligence, the soul’s steersman’ .?7 


20 Phdr,248d-e. 77: Phdr. 247 b-c. 
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The ‘ntellection of Zeus’ in the Nomoi, the “intellection of the 
pator of all’ in the Monody for the Empress Helen and the ‘intel- 

a of the supreme god’ in Plethon’s Against Scholarios stand 
ee the same notion: the apprehe nsion 0 f theoria nih phaies sea 
by means ol wisdom and discursive faculties. Piston was ma 
ing the same point all along, that is, that the divine is knowable, 
thus not really beyond Being. We shall see that In recontextual- 
ising the ‘Chaldean’ oracles Plethon is faithful to this principle, 
also launching an attack on advocates of theurgy and experiential 
mysticism. | | 

However, Plato’s famous caveat in Theaetetus 176b, according 
to which godlikeness extends only as far as is possible to man, pro- 
vides a cause for concern. How far can man know “Zeus’/god, in 
other words, what are the limits of Platonic epistemology BEEOTGs 
ing to Plethon? There are good reasons to suspect that Plethon S 
reply to this question would be as ‘unorthodox’ for most Platonists 
as shocking to Orthodox theologians of his time. In the Differences 
he performs a movement that ensures an unlimited potential for 
pagan Platonic epistemology and underscores the radicalism of his 
Platonism. Plethon daringly questions Aristotle’s persuasion that 
a science of the accidental is by default impossible. This move 
merits special attention. 

In the Metaphysics Aristotle defines the accidental as “whatever 
is neither always nor usually so’ as it appears at a given instance. 
Hence cold during the summer may be called an accident. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle there can be no science of the accidental. This 
is evident, he argues, because all scientific knowledge is of that 
which is always or usually so: ‘how else indeed can one learn it 
or teach it to another?’?® Plethon stretches the determinism and 
multi-causalism implied by the Platonic theory of the Ideas to the 
point of liberating the human capacity of comprehension from any 
need to compromise. According to his argument the manifesta- 
tion of accidents is reducible to concurring causes. But then all 
causes can be shown to relate to the world of the Ideas. Given 
that the soul is illumined (AAautropévnv) by participation in the 
intelligible paradigm of the Ideas, it naturally follows that man 


28 Metaph. 1027a20-A. 
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is capable of comprehending even what appears to be occurtin 
‘accidentally’. Crucially, illumination (@AAapwis) does not come 
from without, but through the soul’s natural kinship with the 


NOCtie 
paradigm: 


As for the question whether accidental occurrences can be objects of knowledge 
the answer is that such things arise from the conjunction of multiple causes. each 
of which can be referred to the other world, and from thence the soul can derive 
enlightenment (€AAaytrouévn) and so acquire knowledge about them too. This 
is what the Platonists would say in reply to the argument from the principles of 
knowledge. (Diff. 338.10-14) 


Certain ‘Platonists’ would not disagree here. In Proclus’ words, 
episteme is the ‘illumination (€AAouwis) of nous’.?9 As so often in 
the Differences, this attack on Aristotle is a covert anti-Christian 
statement. By arguing that there can be a science of accidents just 
as of what ‘always or usually is as it is’, Plethon challenged the 
veracity of supernatural experience. The Hesychast practices were 
purportedly empirically verifiable. The vision of the light of Tha- 
bor was the object of experience and not of scientific or abstract 
logical discourse. In this sense the empirical basis of Aristotelian- 
ism was a convenient point of reference that only the latent Pla- 
tonic tendencies of anti-Hesychasts such as Barlaam and Gregoras 
and their explicit transformation in Plethon managed to shake off. 
Plethon’s Platonism ruled out appeals to supra-rational illumina- 
tion of the Hesychast type and a fortiori undermined the belief in 
miracles and the eventuality of a creation ex nihilo. Theodore of 
Gaza perceptively grasped the anti-Christian subtext in Plethon’s 
departure from Aristotle. Plethon’s position not only leads to deter- 
minism, he protests — it also excludes prayers and worship: 


Yet he [Plethon] also leaves no room for accident, since the accident is the 
beginning and cause of existence, that is, the existence of things not by necessity 
nor always nor in general but as one of two possible results. Prayers too are at 
the same time ruled out and supplications and every kind of divine worship; for 
why should God be called merciful and saviour and protector and averter of evil 
if all things happen of necessity? (Thdr. Gaz. De fato 27.20-7 Taylor) 


An excellent question indeed. Theodore’s position is that what is 
likely or intended by God is not identical with what will actually 


* Procl. In Alc. 274.21: el toivuv émortrpn vol ZAAayls gory, 
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avers and offerings, he says, influence the shift from what 1s 
Be 4 to what will be. Which means that God listens to prayers. 
pptene aay change owing to ‘all the customary works of a pious 
Bee 
‘oe is typical of how Aristotle was misread as supporting Chris- 
tian theism. For Gaza does not address Aristotle's remark oan 
cause of things that come to be by accident is also accidental. 


Hairesis biou 


In Book 1 of the Nomoi the query regarding ‘the nature of every: 
thing (7) TOv SAcv dvots)’ leads to the more specific question 
regarding the nature of man (O71 rote tory Gvpwrros), Which 
‘a its turn provides the answer to the question ‘what is eudaimo- 
nia’, which then supposedly reveals the right hairesis biou (way of 
life).32 Epistemology leads to philosophical anthropology, which 
then leads to ethics and moral choice. Plethon catalogues pos- 
sible and contradictory positions in regard to (a) moral conduct 
and virtue, (b) the question of whether there is one god or many 
gods, and (c) human nature. The Christian views on these topics 
are presented among others, though not identified as specifically 
Christian. Instead, they are attributed to ‘certain sophists’, who 
persuade people accordingly.*° | _ 
This recalls the habit of late antique apologists of beginning 
their refutation of Hellenism by exposing the differences and con- 
flicts among philosophers.34 But Plethon does so in an odd way. 
Christianity is implied in the list of available choices, as one among 
others. Conversely, Christian authors from Justin to Palamas pre- 
supposed that Christianity was by default the right and exclusive 
choice, hence not to be listed among alternative philosophies and 


3° Thdr. Gaz. De fato 28.1-7. | a 

3! Metaph. 1027a9-10. As J. W. Taylor notes in the introduction to his edition of De fato, 
10: Plethon ‘at the very least did something to deliver philosophy from the obligation 
of reaching conclusions agreed to in advance’. 

32, Nomoi 20-2 (1.1.64—72; I.1.80—93). | . 

33 For the use of the word ‘sophists’ here and Plethon’s possible sources of inspiration sce 
below, pp. 181, 387 and above, pp. 158-9. . . 

34 For the parallels between Christian apologetics and Plethon’s advocacy of Hellenism 
see Tambrun (2006a) 60-3; Hanegraaff (2009) 40. 
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haireseis. Plethon thinks that ‘there are some who think that reason 
and learning are unnecessary to acquire virtue’, just as there are 
others who “pursue a virtuous life not in order to get some prize byt 
for the sake of virtue in itself’.3° The plurality of available options 
accentuates the need to discern the right hairesis biou, namely to 
opt for the best way of life — not randomly, but after a careful Study 
of ontology and human nature. 

The advocacy of moral and epistemological realism is com- 
bined with an attack on hermeneutical and doctrinal relativism. 
Some doctrines are closer to truth than others, which means that 
truth zs there, regardless of how many people endorse it at one point 
or another. Man should carefully examine and judge all options 
available until recovering ‘the true doctrines, wherever they might 
be’.3° It is only in this way, that man may approximate and assimi- 
late true doctrines to the point of consciously, rather than randomly, 
directing his life and making choices accordingly: 


Along with other important teachers we assert that man’s happiness (eGSa1yovia) 
depends upon the accomplishment of actions that accord with his kinship (ovy- 
yeveia) with the gods. Accordingly, the aim of this book is to render those who 
listen to our words as happy as (evSaiyoveota&tous) a human being can be. 
(Nomoi 248 (3.43.82-8)). 


Metaphysical and moral realism emerge as the upshot of the con- 
sistent effort to find the way between the Scylla of doctrinal exclu- 
sivity and the Charybdis of moral relativism. Admittedly, says 
Plethon, there is great confusion with regard to important ques- 
tions. Still, one may ‘carefully examine’ each available option, 
thus judging which one truly reflects ‘the optimal doctrines’ (oi 
BeAtioto1 Adyol). Firmly holding on to these ‘optimal doctrines’ 
man is able to resist the games of chance and randomness, avoid 
dilemmas and achieve eudaimonia.3” This human capacity of 
recovering the ‘optimal doctrines’ as an antidote to agnosticism, 
fideism and scepticism is debated by Simmias in Plato’s Phaedo, 
Plethon’s source for the expression hoi beltistoi logoi in Nomot: 


I believe, as perhaps you do, that precise knowledge on that subject is impossible 
or extremely difficult in our present life, but that it surely shows a very poor 


35, Nomoi 18 (1.1.28-31); 20 (1.1.60-1). 36 Nomoi 26 (1.1.138): 61 10T EXEL 
37, Nomoi 26 (1.1.135—43). 
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sjrit not to examine thoroughly what is said about it, and to desist before one 1s 
wxhausted by an all-round investigation. One should achieve one of these things: 
-aiil the truth about these things or find it for oneself, or, if that is impossible, 


le ; 
adopt the best and most irrefutable of men’s theories, and, borne upon this, seil 


shrough the dangers of life. as upon a raft, unless someone should make that 
journey safer and less risky upon a firmer vessel of some divine revelation, (Phd, 


gec-cl; trans. Grube; my emphasis)* 
&5¢ 


Simmias seems to have a preference for divine revelation, this 
‘stronger vessel’, as he puts it. Yet was this Plato’s position? Sim- 
mias does not echo either Socrates or Plato. This is the man who 
argued that if the body is destroyed, then the soul cannot survive. 
For his part, Plethon opts for the second of the available posi- 
tions: that man ‘must take whatever human doctrine is best and 
hardest to disprove and, embarking upon it as upon a raft, sail 
upon it through life in the midst of dangers’. In so doing, Plethon 
interprets Plato. To the extent that the philosophy of the Nomoi is 
meant to conform to Platonic philosophy, as is programmatically 
stated, Plethon correctly acknowledges in Simmias a straw man: 
the stronger vessel is not divine revelation, but human reason. It 1s 
discursive reason, which Simmias does not deem to be trustworthy, 
that Plato employs by means of dialectic in order to uncover truth. 
Plethon sides with that school of interpretation according to which 
Plato sincerely believed in man’s ability to know truth through the 
optimal teachings (oi BéATIoTo1 Adyor) and dialectical elenchos.*? 

Conversely Scholarios reads Plato as agreeing with Aristotle 
‘in many places in his dialogues’ that man’s intellectual resources 
are not sufficient to know ‘the divine and lofty things’ but require 
‘some sort of inspiration (étritrvoic) that will Ulumine him and 
uplift him to that high level’.*° After all, according to Scholarios’ 


38 On Plethon’s dependency on Plato on this point see also Demetracopoulos (2004) 87-8. 
Cf. Crito 46b, where Socrates explains his principle ‘never to take advice unless rational 
examination shows that it is the best course that reason offers’: Undevi GAA TreiBecOar 
1) Te Ady Ss dv por Aoy Gopéven BEATIOTOS paivntar. Cf. the relation of ‘reason’ and 
‘right opinion’ to those few who are ‘best by nature’ and “best educated’ in Resp. 4317: 
Tois BEATIOTE LEV pUaly, BEATIOTE Sé TralSevOelany, 

39 Cf. Resp. 604c—d, where reflection comes to the aid of man and ‘as it were in the fall of 
the dice’ helps us determine ‘the movements of our affairs with reference to the numbers 
that turn up, in the way that reason indicates would be the best’. Hence the ‘best part 
of us is willing to conform to the precepts of reason (Acyicuos)’. See also Bargeliotes 
(1990). 

4° Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.21.9-15. 
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interpretation, Plato agrees with Moses that mortal life is ‘base? 
and “full of passions’, which is some sort of penalty for a ‘Das. 
Ssionate’ form of lust.** Presumably this means that from a Nature 
as corrupted as is the human one, we should not expect much. 

The position that resurfaces with Plethon is that the real divine 
gift is no such epipnoia but rather the inherent ability to Teason. 
Palamas, we have seen, attempted to turn away from precisely this 
conclusion when clashing with Byzantine humanists. How can One 
mistake anything innate in man as a spiritual and divine gift?42 
Palamas’ theological triumph made abundantly clear that the true 
incomprehensible and dazzling divine inspiration was different 
to the “daemonic inspiration’ dear to pagan philosophers.*3 Now 
Plethon launches a counter-attack, reclaiming inspiration (é1{- 
trvoia) along the lines of a discursive endeavour rather than tran- 
scendental experience. Jn a passage reminiscent of the myth in 
the Statesman, mortality is seen as drawing man away from gods 
to wrong assumptions, which account for our tendency towards 
vice and error. The inspiration of ‘reckonings of reason’ bring 
man to the right track, either immediately, or after one suffers the 
consequences of wrongdoing: 


But on each occasion you [the gods] immediately lift us up and put us on the 
right track again (étravop8aoavtes), either by means of an immediate inspiration 
(Emi Voig) of the optimal reckonings of reason (&peivoves Aoyiopol) or by means 
of some sort of chastisements (Sika), in case a corrupted disposition inhibits us 
from immediately receiving the best reckonings of reason — it is thus that, one 
way or another, you dispense to us what is good, both in this world and in that 
beyond. (Nomoi 194 (3.34,5.139~46)) 


At the outset Plethon allows for an inspiration that is sent from the 
gods. Yet beyond the surface of the language of popular religion 
and ritual, inspiration is equated with cognition and, specifically, 
with the “best reckonings of reason’ (duetvoves Acyicuot). Gods 
strengthen that most divine and kindred element in us: understand- 
ing (To dpovov).44 But what are these optimal reckonings? Here, 
too, the ultimate source is Plato. In Laws book 10, a favourite 


4° Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.21.25~-30. 7? Ge Pall Eriads: Pt prol 6v 12k 3010-2 1 

43 Palamas put it somewhat bluntly in Triads 1.1.15: ‘H 8 tois Salpoot HiAn diroccodia, 
Tras AV cin Oeo’ Te kal Ek Oeod; Cf. Triads 1.3.18. 

44 Nomoi 148 (3.34,1.195-8). 
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for Plethon, ‘the motion and revolution and reckonings 


ure as | | ce 
poy iou') of reason (voUs)’ are seen as homologous to the course 


nd motion of heaven. From this, the Athenian stranger concludes 
é at ‘the best soul regulates the whole cosmos and drives it on its 
gl 


age 
course bs 3 igh 
Plethon views gods as maintaining and regulating a metaphys- 


ical and moral order by realigning accordingly and restoring 
(grravopadoavTes) human conduct through reason. In the Mem- 
oranda too, the task is to achieve a restoration (BrEvOpEHOts) 
of the politeia to its proper, most-virtuous, original condition.* 
Individual souls are readjusted to their proper configuration and 
the universe once guided by certain ‘true doctrines’ (TAANST Soy- 
uta). These are not peculiar to particular people or conditioned by 
historical contingencies, but universally and eternally valid. The 
notion of ‘true’ opinions (1TéAnO7, Soyuata) itself is modelled 
upon Plato’s discussion of episteme in the Theaetetus, where ‘to 
hold true opinions’ (T&ANGEs 50EGCerv) is acknowledged as a good 
thing (xxAdv) and deception as disgrace.47 It also recalls Plato’s 
‘rue thoughts’ in Timaeus 90b7-8 (GAnOeis dpovroeis). Plethon 
traces these precious doctrines to Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato and 
their successors. But there is a significant caveat: Zoroaster is not 
the initiator of these doctrines but their ancient and most prominent 
mediator.4° Though obfuscated by irrationality and sophistry, truth 
resides in a permanent state of potential recovery and accessibility 
through philosophical discourse and rational inquiry: 


True doctrines are coeval (ocuvai&Sia) with the universe and mankind, even if 
they prevail at times over many people and at times over few. (Nomoi 252 


(3.43.143-6)). 


One encounters a tantalisingly similar formulation of this core 
doctrine in the Philosophy of Illumination by Suhrawardi, who is 
often seen as an indirect influence on Plethon. After praising Plato, 
Pythagoras and the Persian philosophers, Suhrawardi advises his 
disciples thus: 


45 Laws 897¢. | . | 
46 See below, Ch. 7. The term étravép@wors is common in late antique Neoplatonism. See 


for example lamb. VP. 6.30.19; 12.59.13. 
47 Tht. 194c1-2. 48 Nomoi 252 (3.43.140-3). 
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Do not imagine that philosophy has existed only in ae recent times. The Wor] 
has never been without philosophy or without a person possessing proofs and 
clear evidences to champion it... Thus shall it be so long as the heavens anq the 
earth endure. (Suhrawardi, Phil. [llum. 2.28—30)49 


The non velat umbra diem principle is reflected in a source directly 
related to the ‘Plethon affair’. On the aftermath of the destruction 
of the Nomoi, an anonymous follower of Plethon, of the likes of 
Kabakes or Apostoles, responded with an outrage targeting Scho}. 
arios and the political authorities.s° The single sober observation 
in this bizarre text is that Scholarios’ destruction of the Nomoj 
cannot prevent the survival of its doctrines. The man who wrote 
this note was not merely a loyal follower and admirer of Plethon, 
but a carrier of a significant element of Plethon’s esoteric outlook 
as presented in the Nomoi. This is the optimistic view that man 
naturally tends to knowledge and science and that, as the anony- 
mous Plethonist has it, ‘the delivery of what is useful’ can be 
only temporarily obstructed.5' Contingent obstacles, such as the 
‘superstition’, ‘want of knowledge’ and ‘hatred’ personified by 
Scholarios, according to Plethon’s disciple, stop certain messen- 
gers, yet the message will eventually come through owing to its 
natural connection with what is good in human soul. The origins 
of this belief are Platonic and Aristotelian; strong parallels exist in 
theosophic Kabbalah.” 

Plethon’s predilection for Plato and Zoroaster may misleadingly 
appear as an appeal to authority. In reality, it is the result of trans- 
ferring to epistemology a principle of Platonic ontology, namely 
that phenomena are preceded by their essence, imperfection by 
perfection, error by truth.53 Plethon does not opt for a regression 
in time and an older paradigm because of its purported antiquity 
but because he reasons, as Plato does in the Philebus, that this 


49 For an extended discussion see here Siniossoglou (2012). 5° See above, p. 147. 

* Anon. IT pos TTA Ocve, 7} trepi tis BiBAou 409-10 Alexandre. 

>* See below, Ch, 6, p. 290. 

°3 For how could one argue, says Proclus, that Nature produced what is less perfect but 
did not provide the essence of what is perfect?; Procl. Scholia in Euc. 140.10. The same 
argument resurfaces in a deist such as Cudworth: observing imperfection, so familiar to 
us, we understand that perfection exists: ‘So that perfection is first conceivable, in order 
of nature, as light before darkness, a positive before the privative or defect’ (Copleston 
(1999) 58). 
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uid be in closer proximity to the original truth progressively 
E ipted by an accretion of successive errors.*4 Plethon’s epis- 
Pic optimism attempts an approximate recovery of archetypical 
and thus communal rational apprehensions of the divine, world 
and man (‘true doctrines’), which recalls the approximate real- 
‘gability of his political utopianism. This accounts for a type of 
Platonist metaphysical and moral realism. But it also calls for 
serious work on ancient philososophy, to the extent that ‘true doc- 
yines’ are retrievable through a combination of rational enquiry 
and hermeneutics: 


We shall follow the beliefs and sayings of the most ancient times and of the wisest 
men of all, and using rational discourse (Acytoyes), which is the most powerful 
and divine of our means for judging (Kpitpic), we shall determine, as far as 
possible, on the basis of precise comparisons the best (to BeATIoTov) in each 


case. (Nomoi 34 (1.2.93-8)) 


Plethon addresses the eventuality of someone’s finding truth by 
accident. Some sort of ‘divine chance’ might help one stumble 
upon truth, thus setting aside the necessity of utilising one’s cog- 
nitive apparatus. Yet by no means is such a man really happy. 
Recovered truth matters only in so far as it constitutes eptsteme: 


For it is not enough to think that we are happy, which is sometimes the case 
with lunatics too, if we do not possess firm knowledge of how happiness does 
occur; further, what is good and bad for man and why this is so. (Nomoi 40-2 


(1.3.56-9)) 


The attempt to establish a science of moral behaviour echoes the 
Stoic distinction between kaTtopfayuata and ka8nKovta. The for- 
mer correspond to actions that are not merely right, but right for 
the correct reason. In Memorandum to Theodore this contention 
is applicable in politics. The situation in a politeia may be good 
owing to acoincidence of contingent factors — yet its future will be 
uncertain, for circumstances shift.°> Obviously then, the ‘wicked 
sophists’ attacked in the Nomoi are not the proper guides, either 
in regard to how one should live his life or in politics. They are 
innovators, who ‘never give any worthwhile explanation for the 


54 Phib, 16c: ‘the ancients, who were better than we and lived nearet the gods..." 
55 Mem, I 116.20-4. 
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things they keep on saying but pretend to possess firm knowleq 
obtained from some prophetic power, which supposedly descends 
to them from the gods’.*° There is an anti-Palamite pun at Work 
here: the ‘sophists’ failed to establish the route to happiness and 
to aristos bios. 

Enlightenment by divine revelation is one of two targets in Book 
I of the Nomoi. The other target is moral and metaphysical pey_ 
ativism. Plethon’s devastating criticism of Pyrrhonian SCEpticism 
as well as of Protagoras is meant to combat its two main varia. 
tions: the belief that truth is by default inaccessible and that man 
is the measure of all things. Since late antiquity the disbelief in the 
human capacity to know god famously pronounced by Xenophanes 
(DK 534) found its way into Christian apologetics. The appeal] 
to agnosticism purportedly discredited ‘Hellenic’ optimism ang 
rationalism and by implication strengthened unconditional belief 
in divine revelation. Plethon defends his realism by launching a 
preliminary attack on what is, to all appearances, a contemporary 
application of ancient agnosticism: 


We should not pay attention to what some say, namely that we cannot get a firm 
hold of truth in regard to anything and that it is not appropriate to speculate 
about divine nature owing to our human nature, that is, because we are suppo- 
sedly incapable of learning anything certain about the divine nature. [They claim 
that this is so] because the divine nature is superior to ours and because gods 
are supposedly displeased with our inquiring about and interfering in their 
affairs. (Nomoi 40 (1.3.34-40)) 


“That it is not appropriate to speculate about divine nature given 
our human nature’ was a claim made in the framework of the 
Hesychast controversy. Barlaam initially argued that there is no 
definition, axiom or syllogistic method applicable to the question 
of the divine. Proof may be provided for what is within the grasp 
of intellectual faculties, not for what is outside. Gregory Palamas 
saw here an obvious danger for doctrinal Orthodoxy. Barlaam ren- 
dered theological discourse obsolete. Like the ‘pagan’ Hellenes, he 
downgraded theology to a 1m18avoAoyia.>’ If anything appertain- 
ing to god is fundamentally mysterious, as certain anti-Hesychasts 


56 Nomoi 34 (1.2.98-102). 
57 See Sinkewicz (1980) and (1982: 197) for Palamas’ accusations and a criticism of his 
reading of Barlaam. On Plethon’s anti-scepticism see also Matula (2008) 60-4. 
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imed, then the exclusivity claimed by monastic and clerical 
F joctrination is seriously compromised. The claim that god was 
vytimately unknown provided the perfect alibi for deviating from 
rthodOX y and the officially certified tradition of the Fathers. 

Plethon had other reasons to agree with Palamas that agnos- 
fic and sceptical tendencies should be eradicated, When carried 
too far, the humanist experiments potentially threatened the cer- 
rainties of his pagan theology no less than they threatened those of 
palamism. If one cannot speculate about the birth of Jesus, the Holy 
Spirit of god, as Barlaam and the anti-Hesychasts argued, then why 
should one speculate about ‘Zeus’, ‘Poseidon’ or Zoroaster? As 
in the case of his support for the Greeks in the Synod of Fer- 
rara/Florence in 1438/9, the real concern was not to safeguard 
Roman Orthodoxy, but to defend the presuppositions necessary 
for reviving a purely pagan Platonic world-view. 


Methorion 


What renders Plethon’s optimism possible in the first place? In 
direct contravention to Palamite apophaticism, which made of 
God an impenetrable, incomprehensible and radically transcen- 
dent divine darkness, Plethon argued that the divine is knowable 
owing to an immortal essence in man. This is the doctrine of man 
as ueOdoiov that Plethon had fully developed by 1440/3. Plethon 
openly presented his ideas in Constantinople in the Reply to Cer- 
tain Questions, a short treatise meant to clarify certain points in the 
Differences that attracted the attention of political authorities and 
intellectuals.5* In the Reply Plethon attacked Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and distinguished between the mortal aspect of man and 
his rational part (Aoyikév).°9 For the first time Plethon advanced 
the idea featured in the Nomoi that the mixture of mortality and 
immortality in man serves universal harmony and accounts for 
man’s participation in All.°° The term ueOdpiov used by Plethon is 


58 For the dating and background see Benakis (1974) 332-3. 59 Benakis (1986) 62-3. 

6° See Benakis (1986) 63: oUvOeTdv TI YpT}LC 6 avOpwrros UTEP Ths TOU TravTds &pHoVias 
Kal &Bavetou Te kal Ounttis év Av ui€ews TH GeO WeNKavnyevov THs Tv CAcov Evekar 
év Hpiv kolvevias TO OvnTOVv 16S évSeSr}Kauev. On the doctrine of methorion in the 
Nomoi see Nikolaou (1982), Matula (2003) and Bargeliotes (1979). 
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Plotinean. In Plotinus the soul is in a borderline situation: Bebdoioy 
otioa.°' It is amphibious, for it never wholly participates I the 
world of matter; it lives partly in the intelligible life and Partly j 
the life in this world.®? The term methorion applied to the huma 
soul is also used by Philo and Plutarch as well as by the fourth. 
century 1atro-philosopher Nemesius, who disconnects reason (+ 
Aoyikov) from human mortality, seeing it as the divine link to the 
intelligible realm.®3 

The Platonic origin of this notion is to be found in Timaeus go¢ 
where the rational soul-part is recognised as ‘the divine element 
in us’. Similar formulations regarding man’s intermediate position 
are common to Neoplatonists,°4 echoing Philebus’ account (26b) 
of the mixture of opposites in man and the universe, as well as the 
mixed nature of love in the Symposium.® In the late Byzantine con- 
text Demetrios Kydones is the carrier of a variant of this thesis that 
might have inspired Plethon’s radical return to its Platonic origin, 
Kydones rated man’s cognitive faculties as intermediate between 
the purely intellectual and the sensible realm, thus enabling man 
to achieve a knowledge of the archetypical Forms by means of 
rational discourse.® In Renaissance philosophy Plethon’s metho- 
rion found its possibly better-known equivalent in the conception 
of a copula mundi developed by Pico, Ficino and Pomponazzi.” 

The moral and psychological implications of the methorion doc- 
trine are spelled out in detail only in the Nomoi. Contrary to those 
who elevate the human soul to divine nature ‘according to their 
wishful thinking’, Plethon affirms that the human soul occupies 
an intermediate position between mortality and divinity and con- 
sists of irreducible brutal or animal-like elements combined with 


6 
63 


~ 


Enn: 4.423,10=12% 2 Enn. 4.8.4.31—-5; 4.8.8.1-3; 4.8.7.1-8. 

Plut. De defectu oraculorum 416c; Philo, De opificio mundi 135.10-11: 516 Kat KUpions 
av Tis elirol Tov &vEpwrrov Ovnttis Kal Gavdtou puoews cival LeBopiov. See here the 
note by Paul Kalligas to Plot. Enn. 4.4.3.10-12 in his translation of Plotinus (p. 434). 
The affinity with Nemesius has been noted by Benakis (1986) 63; Nem. De natura 
hominis 1.51-53 1.127. 

Ammon, /n Cat., CAG 4.4, 37.17: peony yap Eyer TaEv. Plot. En. 4.8.7.5: uéonv téElv, 
Plot. Ean, 3.2.8: Gv@potroi Sé év péooo Kal Kérroo. 

It is noteworthy that Gregory of Nazianzus developed a similar theory of man as a 
mixture of mundane and heavenly qualities (Kpepa Gudotépeov). Gr. Naz. In theophania 
(orat, 38), PG 36.321-324.17. 

6 Medvedev (1981) 536. ©” Medvedev (1981) 546. 
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ats that are immortal and akin to gods.” By affirming the 
‘procal metaphysical and social function of these elements, 
Fehon breaks, on one level, with the allegedly Plotinean (accord- 
a Porphyry) distaste for bodily constitution, descent (yévos) 
, d homeland (Trortpis).°9 — 
Fn , second level, Plethon reverses Current monastic views on 
sexuality, The reason, he says, why gods planted in human beings 
; sexual drive that is so strong 1s precisely in order to avoid the 
error of sexual abstinence and thus remove an obstacle to the com- 
munion (xotveovia) of mortal and immortal elements regulated by 
‘Zeus’. Owing to divine providence, says Plethon, human sexu- 
ality naturally overpowers the opinion (50a) that advocates total 
abstinence from sexual activity. That here Plethon ts targeting the 
monasticism of his time is apparent from the note: ‘as 1s nowa- 
days too the case with certain people’.” Gods ensure that the 
opinion of these people is doomed to exercise a limited appeal 
and inflict minimal damage on human society — ‘that is to say, 
‘f man is to be above all a citizen (troAitns) and not an isolated 
being (uoveotns)’.7’ Owing to his dual nature, man may potentially 
degrade himself to the level of a beast, or, thanks to his kinship with 
gods, elevate himself to the point of complementing the universal 
harmony, which he is predisposed to serve: 


eleme 


the human soul is sent from the gods to unite with the mortal body on a regular 
basis, each time with another body, in order to serve the harmony of the universe, 
so that the communion and union of mortal nature and immortal nature in us 
contributes to the binding together of the All. (Recapitulation 266) 


In the Nomoi the potential capacity of the human soul to ener- 
gise itself is contrasted with the permanent actuality of the divine. 
Divine essence is identifiable with divine energy: “Zeus’ is inces- 
santly in a state of constant actuality. His power is invariable and 
never stripped bare of its effectiveness. By contrast, the essence of 
the human soul is distinct from its energy, which remains idle and 
falls to an inactive state.’ Plethon is repeating a topos in Proclus, 
namely that divine essence and activity are indistinguishable. As 


68 Nomoi 246 (3.43.61-4). ©? Porph. Plot. 1.1-3. 
7° Nomoi 122 (3.31.40-41): ofa kai viv oupBatvel eviors. 
7! Nomoi 122-4 (3.31.39-56). 72 Nomoi §4 (1.5.133-6). 
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one ‘Chaldean’ /ogion, has it, the essence of god is interchan 8eable 
with god’s thoughts (6vtoos ovolan Kod Svtws voriceis, Kal Su0G 
Gudeo).’3 This is the exact opposite of Palamas’ famous distinction 
between essence and energies in god. Prochoros Kydones, we Shal] 
see, was anathematised for reverting to this Platonising claim. 

The thesis concerning the possibility of a ‘communion and Union 
of mortal nature and immortal nature’ that results in cosmic har. 
mony echoes the Platonic blueprint of all versions of epistemic 
optimism. I mean Timaeus 90b—d, Plato and Plethon share a belief 
in man’s capacity to choose between developing the mortal or the 
immortal aspect of his soul [1]. The Platonic description of ‘the 
divine part within us’ [2] is mirrored in the Plethonean doctrine of 
inner kinship with the gods. More substantively, Plato approaches 
godlikeness in terms of aligning the right motion of man’s soy| 
with the intellections of the Universe [3]. Equally noteworthy are 
the priority of intellectual contemplation [4] with regard to both 
godlikeness and eudaimonia, and the linguistic affinity between 
Plethon’s ‘true doctrines’ (1éAn97) S6yuata) in the Nomoi and 
the Platonic ‘true wisdom’ (dAnfeis dpovioeis) [5]: 


So if a man has become absorbed in his appetites or his ambitions and takes great 
pains to further them, all his thoughts are bound to become merely mortal, And 
so far as it is at all possible for a man to become thoroughly mortal, he cannot 
help but fully succeed in this, seeing that he has cultivated his mortality all along. 


On the other hand [1], if a man has seriously devoted himself to the love of 
learning and to true wisdom (éAnOeis ppovriceis) [5], if he has exercised these 
aspects of himself above all, then there is absolutely no way that his thoughts 
can fail to be immortal and divine, should truth come within his grasp. And to 
the extent that human nature can partake of immortality, he can in no way fail to 
achieve this: constantly caring for his divine part as he does [2], keeping well- 
ordered the guiding spirit that lives within him, he must indeed be supremely 
happy. Now there is but one way to care for anything, and that is to provide for 
it the nourishment and the motions that are proper to it. And the motions that 
have an affinity to the divine part within us are the thoughts and revolutions of 
the universe [3]. These, surely, are the ones which each of us should follow. We 
should redirect the revolutions in our heads that were thrown off course at our 
birth, by coming to learn the harmonies and revolutions of the universe, and so 
bring into conformity with its objects our faculty of understanding, as it was in 
its original condition [4]. And when this conformity is complete, we shall have 


73 Procl. In Prm. 895.15—-6; Orac. Chald. 38 des Places. 
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our goal: that most excellent life offered to human kind by the gods, 


‘eved 
achiev" d forevermore. (Timaeus. 90b-d; trans. Zeyl) 


both now an 
David Sedley observed that in this passage Plato conveys ‘the 

shysics of happiness, with regard to our own psychological con- 

stitution and to the structure of the cosmos’. It 1s safe to equate ne 
‘godlike contemplator envisaged in the Timaeus wath the pr ene 

who, having escaped from the Cave, is free to survey the ist 
archy of the Forms’.’* In both cases, epistemic optimism is well 
founded on the belief that the philosopher's intellect (Siavoia) 
may by means of its own native disposition (gucel) find a way 
to the ‘ideal reality in all things’. In the Timaeus the study of 
astronomy and mathematics leads the way to the realignment of 
the intellect’s circular motions according to the paradigm of the 
World-soul.7° | 

The Platonic and Plethonean notion of a temporal alignment 
between man and the divine is best exemplified in Laws Book I0: 
‘for the whole is not brought into being for your sake, but you are 
for its sake’ .77 It is also announced in Plotinus, according to whom 
the descent of the soul in this world occurs for the sake of the per- 
fection (teAelaoots) of the universe.”° Against the background of 
centuries of Christian apologetics and theology, Plethon’s revival! 
of this model acquires a revolutionary dimension. In the late 
Byzantine context this was tantamount to a metaphysical mundus 
inversus, in so far as man is taken to exist for the sake of universal 
harmony — rather than the universe for the benefit of man.” 

This is commonly felt to be an expressly anti-Christian and 
typically pagan philosophical position which, as Zizioulas notes, 
‘contrasts sharply with the Biblical and Patristic view that man 
was created after the world was brought into being and indeed 
for his sake’ 8° In Maximus Confessor we find its full Christian 
reversal. Quoting Gregory of Nazianzus, Maximus asserts that the 
physical world is a microcosm — and that man is the macrocosm. 


74 Sedley (1999) 327. 1 Resp. 486d. 7© See also Phib. 67c-d; Laws 818c. 

7 Laws 903c—-d. 7 Enn. 4.8.5.2 | 

79 See also Pleth. Diff. 325.11-16 on the primacy of the rational nature of man and of the 
whole over the part, and the opposed Judaeo-Christian view shared by e.g. Nemesius, 
De nat. hom. 8-9. 

80 Zizioulas (1985) 32 0. 17a. 
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Covered by sin, nature is inferior to humanity.®' It appe 
already before Plethon, Byzantine humanists were slowly Moy; 
towards a re-examination of the relation between man and nats 
Palamas’ Capita CL testifies to a fourteenth-century revivat a 
profane naturalism that concurs with the increased popularity . 
texts such as Aristotle’s De mundo,®? a text that Serves, We «| of 
see, as a hallmark of the pagan sacralisation of the physical w 
In an attempt to obstruct the humanist project, Palamas ch 
the Hellenic sages with ‘dishonouring our own nature and Cling 
impiously towards God’, for missing the crucial point: that man 
alone was created in the image of his Maker, which means. amon 
other things, that man ‘might know that all things which this heayey 
and earth bear are inferior to himself and completely devoid of 
intelligence’ .*3 
Jean Baudrillard saw in this tenet of Christian theology the per- 

fect alibi and metaphysical justification for man’s conquest of the 
physical world and the manipulation of the physical resources 84 
Taking a step further and assuming the viewpoint of philosophical] 
paganism, Alain de Benoist criticised the Christian desacralisation 
of the physical world, with all that this entails.85 On the other hand, 
Orthodox Christians readily condemned in Platonism a determinis- 
tic model that reduced any notion of man as a free person (1rpd0%0- 
Tov) to that of an actor carrying a mask in a tragedy ( POO wTTElOV) 
of cosmic proportions. The pagan ideal of unity between man 
and the world oppressed man by introducing a type of rational 
and moral necessity."® Against such a philosophical and theolog- 
ical clash of world-views, it is a correct assumption that Plethon 
was effectively reacting to the Christian demystification of the 
physical world.” Besides, his return to the pagan understanding 


Shal] 
Ord, 
arged 


Bi 
i 
5 
5 


Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1096A; L1O4A—B. 

See the introduction by Sinkewicez to Capita CL, 7-8, 13, 

Gr. Pal. Capita CL 26,8-12. “4 Baudrillard ( 1975) 43-5. 

For the pagan criticism on the Christian desacralisation of the physical universe, see de 
Benoist (1990), 

see the stimulating remarks by Zizioulas ( 1985) 32 and Sherrard (1974: 121), who reads 
Plethon against the background of the theological clash between the Hellenic notion of 
god as identifiable ‘with an intelligible cosmic order’ and the Christian one that transfers 
the accent ‘from the world without to the world within’. 

Sherrard (1974) 122. See below, Ch. 5, for Plethon’s re-sacralisation of the physical 
universe, 
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e relation between microcosm and macrocosm is intertwined 
uh the typically pagan belief in predestination and heimarmene 
a aused the angry reaction of Matthew Kamariotes in his rebut- 
vot De flo Nature was created for man’s sake, objects Matthew. 
- ‘s the ruler of nature and the whole creation pays tribute to 
man as ‘¢ man were king. Conversely, Plethon allows for the natural 
influence human conduct.®® 


padies t0 } Pie | 
In the Differences Plethon provocatively implied that nature 


fth 


yois) reveals the reality of the intelligible realm more fully than 
do human arts: ‘For if art imitates nature, as Aristotle himself 
holds, then nature cannot be inferior to art: on the contrary, nature 
must long be orehand possess that which constitutes art in an 
even higher degree.’®? Still, nature reflects and stems from the 
same source as human art does. This is the divine intellect. Nature 
is an institution of god (8e0U Seouds) that is necessarily ratio- 
nal, since ‘no institution of god could possibly be irrational’ .?° 
But everything in nature is also the product of a divine art. 
Plethon adds this theological dimension and notes its absence from 
Aristotle: 


Of Aristotle’s predecessors, it seems to me that it is Anaxagoras whom he mainly 
admires, to go by his writings. For Anaxagoras began by making the intellect 
(vols) preside over all things but went on fo pursue his argument without reference 
to the intellect, thus inclining to atheism. Similarly Aristotle makes various gods 
preside over Our universe, and yet in most of his writings he seems to make no 
mention of the divine, but rather inclines as near as he can to atheism. This is 
not the case with Plato, either in the context we are now discussing or anywhere 
else. On the contrary, he discusses the two arts of god and man, both of which 
require intellect (vots). To the human art he attributes every artefact, to the 
divine art everything that occurs naturally. In Pindat’s felicitous phrase, god 
may be described as the supreme artist.?’ (Diff. 332.10-23) 


88 Matt. Kamariotes, Contra Pleth. 146-8: kad yap f Taoa KTlols Gs BaoiArel TH dvOpOTrED 
Swpopopel. 

89 Diff. 332.2-6. 9 Diff, 332.9-10. | 

" For a discussion of the plysis/techne relation in Plethon see Couloubaritsis ( 1986) 33 3- 
4o and Bargeliotes (1980) 198-201. Couloubaritsis sees in Plethon’s account of man 
and god as productive agents the fundamentally modern claim for a “philosophie par 
excellence du Sujet’ — in this sense the Differences 1s “un texte essentiel et fondateur 
de notre modernité’. On Plethon and modernity see Ch, 9, pp. 418ff. Plethon returns 
to Aristotle’s presumed inclination to atheism, as well as to polyarchy in Against 
Scholarios. 
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Plethon’s attribution of rationality to the art of nature draws On 
Plato’s attribution of rationality to any techne in the Gorgias 
(Socrates: ‘I refuse to give the name of art to anythin & that is itt. 
tional’). There, techne is differentiated from habitude (Eure) le) 
on the grounds that empirical practice ‘has no account to Live 6 
the real nature of the things it applies, and so cannot tell the Cause 
of any of them’. This recognition of physis as atechne estab} ishes 
a firm connection between rationality in nature, man as a rational 
creator of artefacts, and the divine intellect responsible for both. 


Plethon’s Plato 


From where Plethon was standing, Proclus’ philosophical spec- 
ulations were not that far removed from Palamas’ doctrine that 
‘certain aspects of god are knowable and may be proven’, namely 
the “divine energies’, whereas ‘others are unknowable and unprov- 
able’, namely divine essence.93 In fact, Proclus’ commentary on 
the Parmenides ends with a concession to silence. This would 
surely ring a bell in the context of the fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century intellectual civil war regarding Hesychasm. Late antique 
Neoplatonism made too many concessions to theurgy and thus to 
apophaticism and the empirical approach to godlikeness. 

Proclus thought that the One, properly speaking, excludes, 
among other things, the various genera of Being; a fortiori, the 
One excludes any notion of ‘participation in substance: being 
existence itself; being participable by existence: expressibleness; 
knowableness’ .?4 Palamas and Scholarios would undoubtedly sec- 
ond this enthusiastically. Proclan apophaticism could be appropri- 
ated at any time in order to make Hesychasm philosophically 
sustainable. It serves well the Orthodox pivotal position that god 
is unqualifiable in regard to essence but knowable in his energies. 
In order to combine the type of ‘negative theology’, with which 
the first hypothesis of Plato’s Parmenides ends, with Parmenides’ 
notion of One Being, Proclus drew an analogous distinction. The 


9? Gorg. 465a. 23. Gt. Pal, Ep: 4. 1314: 
% Procl. In Prm. 66K (Dillon and Morrow Pp. 598); De providentia et fato 4.172. 
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if is ‘unparticipable’ (GpyeG_eKTos) as a “whole-belore-the- 
hereas as a ‘whole-of-parts” it is ‘participable | aga 
ql] beings: ‘that which iS participated by the se ag . wos 
the only Being, but prior to it is the WApal peat haa : : — 
vel] mean that the real essence of god Is super to its qualifiz 
S ‘festations or “energies, as Palamas has tt. i. 
a Jus’ massive commentary of hundreds of pages ends with 

‘Sit that is bound to please mystics and may be read as 
a ncing the Palamite notion of hesychia. Aristoteles, we read, 
BE wis Parmenides in passing from the nature of Being to the 
3 : cessible itself: ‘It is with hesychia, then, that he brings to 
Ec oletion the study of the One.’% It is stillness that has the last 
ad, Platonic philosophy ends in mysticism and apophaticism., 
Proclus concurs with Pseudo-Dionysius, a source most dear to 
Palamas.®’ Proclus would thus agree that the Palamites seen 
faithful to Neoplatonic spirit than are Thomusts: it is apophaticism 
that follows on from where he left off, not scholasticism. 

Clearly then, for all its discursive merits Proclan Neoplaton- 
ism could neither challenge Hesychasm nor offer a philosophical 
alternative able to challenge political authority by provoking the 
religious status quo. Barlaam and Nikephoros Gregoras were not 
far from the truth when accusing Palamas of Proclan Neoplaton- 
ism. Orthodox mystical theology successfully put Neoplatonism 
to its service. In order to battle against the mysticism of his age, 
Plethon needed to leave behind the burden of an introvert, defeatist 
and passive late antique Neoplatonism bordering on obscurantism 
and incapable of inspiring belief in the feasibility of knowing god, 
grasping Being, reforming society. To provide an escape route 
from Palamite hesychia Plethon first needed to provide one out of 
Proclus’ embarassing hesychia. | | 

This was a good incentive to part from established interpre- 
tations of Platonic epistemology. After all, Plato had not always 


One ise 
arts’; W 


95 Proch &T 67: fn Pr. 701-12. | . | | 

9 This last part of the commentary is preserved in Latin translation (in Prim. 76K; trans. 
by Morrow and Dillon, p. 603). Wittgenstein provides the most famous modern version 
of this thesis: ‘Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent. 

97 Dion. Ar. DN 218.7-9. 
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been read that way. Plotinus, Celsus and Porphyry did no 


: : U ne. 
cessarily make concessions to ritualism. It was Iamblichus Who 


not least in order to compete with the hieratic aspect of Christ; 
ity, developed an antagonistic ritualistic system that abandoneg 
Plotinean intellectual mysticism and prioritised divine grace 
contemplation.” Damascius sums up the difference between th 

two main streams of Platonism: 7 


dn. 


OVer 


To some philosophy is primary, as to Porphyry and Plotinus anda great many othe; 
philosophers; to others hieratic practice, as to lamblichus, $ yrianus, Proclus. ant 
the hieratic school generally. Plato, however, recognizing that strong argumente 
can be advanced from both sides, has united the two into one single truth by 
calling the philosopher a ‘Bacchus’; for by using the notion of a man who bas 
detached himsel { from genesis as an intermediate term, we can identify the ons 
with the other. Still, it remains evident that he intends to honour the philosophey 
by the title of Bacchus, as we honour the Intelligence by calling it God, or profane 
light by giving it the same name as mystic light, (Dam. /n Phaedonem 1,172: 
trans. Westerink). 


Notwithstanding Damascius’ integrity and sincere efforts to 
achieve a symphonia between the ends of philosophy and theurgy 
(that is to say theokrasia, a ‘fusion with the divine’), a case 
can be made that Plethon’s revival of a contemplative or intel- 
lectual route to godlikeness is more faithful to Plato’s original 
epistemology than was Neoplatonic theurgy — further, that it 
cannot be absorbed and dissolved within the dominant Judaeo- 
Christian ritualistic framework, as was the case with Neoplatonic 
theurgy. 

According to the pre-Plotinean approach to Plato’s epistemol- 
ogy the Idea of the Good is not beyond knowledge and hence 
not beyond Being.?? The Good is an idea and paradeigma appre- 
hensible by thought. But no idea and paradeigma can absolutely 
transcend Being and still be an idea and paradeigma: if the Idea 
of the Good is intelligible (vontév) then it also possesses being 


ge 'T; rhe Tht. + Fa +7 Hy 5 "a 
fo my knowledge, Zintzen (1983: 328) is one of the few scholars to have noted the 


implicit anti-Christian motivation in lamblichus’ advecy of theurgy, On Neoplatonic 
intellectual mysticism see Siniossoglou (forthcoming). : 

See Resp, s08e: ‘and though it [the Idea of the Good] is the cause of knowledge and 
truth, it is also an object of knowledge’. Cf. Resp. §17a-b, where the man who exits the 
darkness of the cave ‘is-able to fo see the sun, not images of it in water or some alien 
place, but the sun itself, in its own place, and be able to study it’, 


Ly 
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ay).(° In the light of pre-Plotinean interpretation, ‘beyond Being’ 
in Republic 509b does not imply any radical ontological alterity 
and hence real super-essentiality of the Good. Rather, the Idea of 
the Good 1s beyond the essence of beings in so far it is Being in its 
extremly: still, it is Being. Mutatis mutandis, the same applies to 
the Plethonean ‘Zeus’. [f the intellection of the primary principle is 
ossible by means of cognitive faculties, then “Zeus’ 1s not really 
super-essential, but only relatively so, namely in so far as Zeus is 
the cause of the essence of the intelligibles.’°" 

Scholarios appears to have been unsure whether Plethon’s per- 
suasion that reason may ascend to truth was Platonic, as he is 
claiming, rather than Aristotelian.'°* He was right. Aristotle is 
also a representative of the view that truth is an achievement of 
the human capacity to comprehend.'°3 But a distinction should 
be made. Aristotle’s optimism concerns the knowledge of partic- 
ulars; 1t does not promise access to any realm of eternal Forms. 
This potentially leaves the supernatural to the monopoly of the 
Church. As Pierre Aubenque has shown, Aristotelian logic and 
metaphysics share an apophatic or negative dimension that under- 
scores the non-applicability of human categories in theology.'°4 
By contrast, Platonism claims a knowledge that transcends 


100 See Baltes (1997) 5, I1 and n. 27 for references to Resp. 50§a, 508e, 517b, 534b and 
540a. 

ol Cf. Alcinous/Albinus Didaskalikos 10 and Celsus ap. Orig. 7.45; Dorrie and Baltes 
(1996) 107.2, 107.3: God is different from the act of cognition but comprehensible, 
in the same manner as the sun is different from sight, but can be seen. Celsus in 
particular seems to anticipate Plethon’s epistemology in two ways: first in considering 
the Idea of the Good as intelligible, and second by distinguishing a particular power, 
the ‘eye of the soul’, which can access god by the intellectual faculties of synthesis, 
analysis and analogia. See Orig. Cels. 7.42. Hence arguments used to show why the 
Idea of the Good cannot be beyond being in Resp. 509b are perfectly applicable in the 
case of Plethon’s use of hyperousios for the first principle in both the Nomoi and the 
Differences. For a full discussion see below, Ch. 5, pp. 243-50. 

'02' Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.16.31-9. 

93, See Rh. 1355a14-18 (my emphasis): ‘to see both the truth and what is similar to it 
belongs to one and the same capacity, and at the same time people have a sufficient 
natural disposition towards truth, and in most cases they reach it; that is why someone 
likely to hit on reputable opinions is also someone likely to hit on the truth’. Note that 
the human capacity to reach truth is innate and sufficient. 

‘4 Aubenque (1962) 288-9, 362-3, 376-80 and passim. To the extent that according to 
Aristotle (and Solon) no man can be said to have been happy during his lifetime, 
Aubenque (1962: 468) traces the consequences of Aristotelean apophaticism for moral 
philosophy. 
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experience, thus functioning as an antagonist to any religion?s 
claiming exclusivity. Platonic epistemic optimism as CONCeiveg 
by Plethon attributes to the human condition possibilities that 
both Neoplatonic theurgy and the medieval reception of Aristo. 
tle denied. 

John of Damascus is particularly instructive on why and how 
the Middle Platonic as well as the Plethonean version of Platonisn) 
could seriously threaten to demolish the very essence of Christian 
Orthodoxy: ‘knowledge is appropriate to beings; it follows that 
what is beyond knowledge (16 Utrép yvaotv) in all respects is 
also beyond essence (16 Uirép ovciav), and, mutatis mutandis, 
what is beyond essence is also beyond knowledge’ .’°> God did not 
transmit to man his essence — by implication, he did not transmit 
knowledge of his essence either.'°° Let us not ‘shift eternal bound- 
aries, nor go beyond the divine tradition (ut) ueTatpovtes Spia 
aloovia unde UTrepBaivovtes Tihv Geiav Tapddoolv)’, says John.!°7 
By contrast, the knowability of divinity compromises the radical 
transcendence, ontological alterity and freedom of God as a per- 
sonal agent. This is the culmination of pagan epistemology, one 
which Christian authors opposed or avoided for hundreds of years. 
Roman Orthodox apophaticism is predicated on this assumption 
of a personal God who is beyond both Being and non-Being and 
whose complete ineffability is beyond the grasp of human faculties, 

One of Plethon’s sources, Plutarch, offers in his Life of Numa a 
fine example of these deep roots of intellectual optimism. Accord- 
ing to the Pythagorean tradition associated with Numa the sole 
way to ‘touch’ god is through the intellect: ote éodtrtec@ar 
Seo Suvatov GAAws 7) vorjoer.!°8 Plethon studied the Pseudo- 
Pythagorean Golden Verses, according to which the human 


3 Joh. Dam. Expositio fidei 1.26-8. 

106 Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 12b.5-6: OOTTEP OU Ths OUGIas AUTOU LEeTEScoKev, OUTEDS OUSE Tis 
Yvaoews Tis ovatas autoU. On the patristic background of John’s views on human 
knowledge of God see Louth (2002) 90-5. 

Cf. Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 4.29-31; 1.1-10, where John quotes John 1:18, ‘No one has 
ever seen God, but the only begotten Son who is at the Father’s side, has made him 
known’, Matt. 11:27, ‘No one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the 
Father except the Son’, and 1 Cor. 2:11, ‘For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God.’ 

108 Plut. Numa 7-8. 
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‘stenuc capacity naturally extends to the realm of the sacred: 
ep! 


But take courage, for mortals have a divine origin (eTov yevos) 
it te ; pase na: ey 
hom Nature displays and shows each sacred object. In 


To W ject.” I 
same vein, Porphyry in the Letter to Marcella offers guide- 
fies on how ‘the right philosophy’ (7) op0y pidAocodica) leads to 


assimilation to god. Godlikeness is conditioned upon philosophy 
Rid virtue, that is, upon theoretikos bios: ‘God gives the authority 
of a god to the wise man’ and ‘man is purified by the intellec- 
tion of god’ (KaBaipetar pev avOportros Evvoig Geo). But most 
importantly, “a man who was worthy of god would be himself dl 
sod. You will best honour god by making your mind (Sicvoig) like 
unto Him, and this you can do by virtue alone.’''’ The Porphyrean 
‘right philosophy’ is an early antecedent of Plethon’s ‘true doc- 
trines’. Both are an upshot of Plato’s quest for the BEATIO TOS AOYos 
and pidcoodeiv dp8dds."*? Nowhere is epistemic optimism better 
expressed than in Plato. 

One of the first to discern the rift between pre-Plotinean Pla- 
tonic illumination and Christianity was an ex-Platonist, Justin. 
As a young philosopher, Justin thought that a ‘contemplation of 
beings’ (Gewpia td&v évtoov) ‘gives wings’ to his high-mindedness 
leading to wisdom and to the hope of rendering god visible 
(xaToyeo8a Tov Gedv). For, he adds, ‘this is precisely the end 
of Plato’s philosophy’.''3 Horribly shocked by Timaeus 28c3—5 
(‘to discover the Maker and Father of this Universe would be 
a task indeed; and having discovered Him, to declare Him unto 
all men would be a thing impossible’), Origenes and Gregory of 
Nazianzus tackled the problem in more theological terms. Plato 
thinks it is an arduous thing to know god; he thus implies, says the 
acute but clearly scandalised and appalled Origenes, that it is not 
impossible. Indeed, Plato 
does not say that god is indescribable and nameless, but that although he can 
be described it is only possible to declare him to a few. (Orig. Cels. 7.42.20—4, 
43.1-4) 

The same passage scandalised Palamas. Barlaam of Calabria, we 
shall see, dared to follow the ‘sages made stupid’ who submit god 
109 Golden Verses 63-4. 119 Porph. Ad Marcellam 11.11-13. 


11 Porph. Ad Marcellam 1§.12-16.3. 112 Resp. 607a6-8; Phd. 69d2. 
[3 Justin, Dial. cum Trypho 2.6. 4-10. 
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to their intellect on the grounds ‘that it iS, difficult to know god, 
but not impossible’.''* Neither Origenes nor Palamas misread the 
Timaeus. The same idea recurs in the Sophist. At the heights of 
reason the light that the philosopher sees is so brilliant that the 
‘eyes of the soul’ may get dizzy.""> And yet Plato does not say that 
god is indescribable and nameless by nature; god is apprehensible 
and nameable only to a few, whom we may safely identify with 
the trepiAocopnkotes Spbdos praised in the Phaedo. This is the 
Platonic prototype of the fourteenth-century humanist ideal of 
the ‘Enlightened-ones (tredeoticpevor)’ revived by Barlaam and 
fiercely combated by Palamas and the Hesychast party. 

The Laws and Plethon’s Nomoi understandably call for a com- 
parison owing to the association implied by their titles and 
legalist content. To some extent such a comparison may prove 
fruitful.""° But in others it is misleading. The epistemological core 
of Plethon’s Nomoi accords with that of the Republic rather than 
with the Laws. The Laws puts considerable emphasis on the irra- 
tional aspects of the human soul that hinder access to truth. Con- 
versely, the Republic assumes that the difference between human 
and divine intellect may be overcome by means of a cognitive 
potential innate in man. The mission of ‘true philosophy’, of the 
‘perfect philosopher’ or ‘genuine philosopher’ in the Republic is 
to ‘touch the nature of being gua being’ by cultivating a natural 
disposition.’'’ The philosopher ascends by developing his intel- 
lectual faculties to the point of comprehending ‘the nature of what 
really is’. The philosopher-king is the carrier of knowledge.!'° 
The road Socrates has always loved and of which there is no better 
‘nor can there ever be’, we read in the Philebus, is that of dialec- 
tic. Dialectic has often deserted Socrates, leaving him lonely and 
forlorn. Nevertheless, this is the gift ‘that was tossed down from 
some divine source through the agency of a Prometheus’.''? Being, 
reality, and eternal immutability are the truest kind of knowledge 
and the best of all the arts, dialectic, is the art of acquiring it.'?° 
In the Sophist dialectic is acknowledged as the greatest and most 


"4 Gr. Pal. Ep. 3.35.1-14; 4.25.1 I-12; 3.55.4-7. See below, p. 207. "3S Soph. 254a-b. 
16 See for example Webb (1989). "17 Resp. 4goa—d, 49 Ib. 
"8 See also Politicus 292Cc. "9 Phib. 16b-c. 20 Phib. 58a—b. 
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important en of purification; further, as the path to genuine 
happiness.” ' There is no question of divine inspiration here. 

The megiston mathema of Republic Book 6 and the ‘wide ocean 
of intellectual beauty’ of the Symposium (also considered as a 
mathesis and episteme at the end of an intellectual ascent) are 
conditional upon nous, embracing dialectic and discursive reason- 
ing of the dianoia as well as spiritual exercises and detachment 
(in the Phaedo), astronomy and mathematics (in the Timaeus but 
also in the Laws) and moral considerations (Gin the Republic and 
the Phaedrus myth).'** The philosopher’s assimilation to god is 
an accomplishment of theoria, not a product of divine grace. It 
is developed by means of philosophical exercise initiated by the 
divine rational part of the soul.'*3 It is not conditioned by Christian 
soteriology: 


when anyone by dialectic attempts through discourse of reason and apart from 
all perceptions of sense to find Ais way to the very essence of each thing and does 
not desist until he apprehends by thought itself the nature of the good in itself, he 
atrives at the limit of the intelligible. (Resp. 532a—-b) 


Plato’s ideal of illumination primarily corresponds to an intel- 
Jectual and contemplative ascent of the soul (psychanodia). In the 
Timaeus the challenge is to tune the natural rotations of the rational 
soul-part (Ti. 90c: ‘the divine element in us’) to the revolutions of 
the World-soul, a process consisting in the study of mathematics 
and astronomy.'?4 This psychic and mathematical synchronisa- 
tion is predicated on the basis that ‘we are not an earthly but a 
heavenly plant’ and naturally inclined to achieve eudaimonia.'?° 
According to Plato, those who are ‘deprived of the knowledge 
of the veritable being of things’ are blind — as opposed to the 
philosopher-guardians of the State who maintain a ‘vivid pattern’ 
(Trapaderyua) in their souls and may fix their eyes on truth, ever 
‘enamoured of the kind of knowledge which reveals to them some- 
thing of that essence which is eternal’.'?° The philosopher ascends 
from awareness of sensible objects (eikacia) to a perception of 


121 Sophist 230d~e. 122 Cf. Symp. 210d, 211c; Laws 817e; Sedley (1999). 

23 Ti. goc; Resp. 603a4: ‘that [part] which puts its trust in measurement and reflection 
(/ogismos) must be the best part of the soul’. 

24 See here Sedley (1999) 316-23. 123° Ti. goa-d, 126 Resp, 484c-d, 485a-b, 
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the Ideas (vonois) by means of discursive reason (Siavoia). Man 
prepares his soul for godlikeness by means of a speculative ang 
discursive exercise of which he is the author — salvation comes 
from within rather than from without. 

Significantly, Plethon follows Byzantine humanists such ag 
Theodore Metochites, Barlaam and Nikephoros Gregoras in revert- 
ing to astronomy.'?’ In doing so, fourteenth-century humanists 
departed from dominant Aristotelian empiricism that had been put 
to the service of the Hesychasts’ appeal to supernatural experj- 
ence. Those who have found god, argued Philotheos and Pala- 
mas, did so by means of experience (treioa) and a habit of mind 
(€€1s), not merely by means of words (Aoyo1) and conjectures 
(oToyacuot).!? Conversely, the shared insistence on astronomy 
revived the Platonic persuasion that knowledge of god is retriey- 
able by recovering the mathematical patterns and correspondences 
underlying cosmic order and governing the movement of natural 
bodies. Palamas had his reasons when listing in the Capita CL 
‘those who boast of knowing everything’ in the company of natu- 
ral scientists and astronomers. 

The Timaeus’ belief that godlikeness is attainable by means of 
profane philosophy, at least for a few, not only opposed Chris- 
tian mysticism but also affirmed by analogy the emperor’s pres- 
ence in and active connection with the social body. Tambrun 
observes that like ‘Zeus’, Plethon’s basileus 1s neither inacces- 
sible nor withdrawn but presides over a hierarchically ordered 
political structure.’*? There are pagan Platonic antecedents of pre- 
cisely this metaphysical but also political notion in Julian and the 
anonymous interlocutor of Macarius Magnes.'%° The kinship of 
mankind with god in epistemology mirrors that between the citi- 
zen and the king in politics: if the divine is accessible to human 
intellect, so is the king sensitive to the needs of his citizens. A 


127 Plethon’s astronomical manual has been edited by A. Tihon and R. Mercier. See above, 
p. 91 for Metochites’ clash with Choumnos over the priority of astronomy or physics; 
Barlaam’s astronomical work has been edited by J. Mogenet and A. Tihon (Louvain 
1977) and Gregoras’ treatise by J. Mogenet (Amsterdam, 1983). 

128 Phil, Cocc. Contra Greg, 8.7239, 3.38 1-3, 6.830-1; 10.459-60. Cf. Palamas’ advo- 
cacy of empeiria as essential part of his criticism of Barlaam, Ep. 4.14.10-22. 

'29 See the introduction by Tambrun to her edition of Plethon’s Oracles, xii. 

3° Siniossoglou (20T0a) 137-8. 
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new epistemology potentially leads to a reclaiming of the social 
solidarity lost at the expense of Christian mysticism that sought 
salvation in monasticism and prayer. In a genuinely Platonic way 
Plethon pairs epistemic optimism with political reformism. If 
the divine is apprehensible by human faculties, then so is the 
ideal polis realisable through those same faculties — at least by 
approximation. 


The Byzantine civil war on illumination 


The turn to Platonic epistemological optimism performed by 
Plethon was not exactly new. This was the latest episode in a 
long-standing intellectual conflict on the nature of illumination. 
The iconoclastic dispute in the eighth and ninth centuries was a 
major turning point. Theodore Stoudites and John of Damascus 
virulently argued against the claim that intellectual contemplation 
was sufficient to worship god. In their eyes, a religio mentis was 
tantamount to a relapse to non-Christian religiosity and justified 
the charge of Hellenism. For Theodore, no one could claim to be 
an iconoclast and a Christian at the same time.'3’ John argued 
that it was impossible to ascend to what is spiritual without the 
bodily dimension: it 1s not by eliminating the senses but through 
the senses that one reaches the divine.'3* Andrew Louth observed 
that ‘ultimately, for both John and Theodore, defence of icons 
entailed an acknowledgement of the integrity of embodied human 
nature’ .'?3 

The second major attempt to prioritise the intellect over the 
body took place in a different theological context in the fourteenth 
century. As we shall see presently, its philosophical points of ref- 
erence were explicitly identified as ‘Hellenic’. By the turn of the 
century the anti-Hesychast party was formally defeated and the 
revival of ‘Hellenic’ epistemology suppressed. But the humanist 


4 


'3' Cholij (2002) 60. Stoudites notes that the ‘Hellenioi’ iconoclasts’ aim was to throw back 


to the Orthodox party the accusation of ‘Hellenism’, that is to say, equate iconodules 
with idolaters; Ep. §46.39-42. 

132, Joh. Dam. Imag. 3.12.23-6; Dialect. 1.70-5, Cf. Louth (2002) 46, 217, 193~208, for 
John’s arguments against the iconoclasts. 

"33, Louth (2002) 218. 
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project was not really abandoned. The Byzantine Hluminat; lef 
for any potential successor an ample fund of thoughts and expends 
mentations upon which to draw. Plethon carried on from Where 
they left off and pushed the boundaries of humanism. 

When forced to combat Plethon’s epistemic optimism, Scholar. 
ios reverted to Orthodox apophaticism, highlighting the Principal 
Palamite thesis that god’s individuality was infinitely beyond ‘any 
nous and logos’ .'34 Plethon’s wish to find truth was legitimate. one 
reads, but the methodology (tpotros) applied was fallacious. 135 
Scholarios refrains from explaining which tropos exactly is the 
legitimate one. His sympathy for Aquinas is adequate reason for hig 
awkwardness. Scholarios was aware that apophaticism as under. 
stood in the Orthodox framework made the fewest concessions 
to Hellenic rationalism and was therefore best suited to radically 
opposing Plethon’s Platonism — even if, admittedly, this was not a 
Thomist’s favourite theological doctrine. 


Spiritual illumination 


The key difference between paganism and Christianity, wrote Max- 
imus Confessor with reference to a discussion between some arro- 
gant pagans and Clement’s teacher Pantainus, is that god does 
not know beings through nous or sense perception. God knows 
beings as “divine intentions (8eAnuata)’, namely as products of 
his will. Maximus essentially identifies thelemata with the Pseudo- 
Dionysian logoi of beings (Adyo1 Tdév Svtwv) and predetermina- 
tions (trpoopicuoi).'3° Thus intellectual knowledge is by default 
excluded from any quest to reconnect with god: the world is the 
product of god’s free will, not intellectual activity. Man is a part 
(uoipa) of god in so far as the /ogoi of being human exist within 
god. Further, man is said to be part of god owing to an innate 
tendency to ascend and assimilate to his primary cause.'3’ But no 


'34 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.165.19-23. 

™35 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.164.3-5. 

13° Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1085B-c. Cf. Dion. Ar. DN 144.6—12; 188.6—-ro. On 
Maximus see Louth (1996) and on the doctrine of the Jogoi in Maximus, see also 
Cooper (2005) 92-5. 

"37 Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1081C, IO84A. 
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_oa| link or confusion exists between man and god in the 
One Plotinean and Plethonean sense. Human natural faculties 
platon*: suvapels) are not applicable in the quest for glorification. 

A ciiive to the corruption of primordial human faculties that 
eo man’s Fall. Man intentionally misused those powers that 
ee ori ginally devised to connect him to god if properly used, '3° 

~ Orthodox mystics such as Maximus and Palamas believed that 
rnowledge of god was possible through nature (Koro TIVEUL 

your) Gewpic).'*? Theoria does not mean that god is cognis- 
able by human reason, it requires that the Holy Spirit injects itself 
into the human heart. Godlikeness consists in man’s ! ull commu- 
nion in body and soul with the energy of god by divine grace. 
Physical senses as well as the faculties of the soul are purified 
and subsequently transmuted. This process 1s illustrated, accord- 
ing to Maximus, in Moses’ and Elias’ passing over (yeTaBaors) 
from flesh to spirit during the transfiguration of Christ on Mount 
Thabor. '*” 

Palamas compared faith to sense perception. Both are beyond 
discursive demonstration.'4’ Spiritual illumination is not an intel- 
lectual or allegorical form of sight but a real, psychophysical 
visionary experience. In the funeral oration to his brother Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa provides an example of this type of illumination 
that shows its deep roots in Greek patristics.'4* The only way to 
know god is as radiance and only on the part of those who are truly 
divinely enlightened; not by means of ‘wisdom beyond the gates’ 
but through supernatural vision: 


Do you not see how superior is this light to the light of knowledge; ] do not mean 
the knowledge of the Hellenic mathemata (for this does not even deserve to be 
called light, since the total sum of Hellenic knowledge is a lie or mixed with 


138 Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1097C. 39 Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1128c-D. 

140 Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1127D. 141° Sinkewicz (1982) 197. 

142 One night Basil was praying; suddenly, the whole building was illumined by a divine 
‘formless light’, which did not flow out of any material source. And Basil was illu- 
mined. See Gr. Nyss. /n Bas. fratr. 21.5~10. Even if we allow for the conventions 
of the genre, it is still clear that the type of illumination hailed here is by default 
incompatible with the Platonic-Aristotelian ideal of theoretikos bios/theoretike zoe 
that achieves enlightenment through dialectic and contemplation. Godlikeness is not a 
human accomplishment. Gr. Nyss. De virgin. 12.2.66—70 (cf. Nikolaou 1995: 153 N. 
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lies, being closer to darkness than to light) but even to the knowledge of Holy 
scriptures. So much so that the one might be likened to a lamp shining in a dim 
place, whereas the light of mystical contemplation to the star shining at noonday, 
namely the sun. (Gr, Pal. Triads 2.3.18.36-42) 


[Jumination is restricted to an experience of divine energy —it doeg 
not extend to any knowledge of god’s essence. God is unknowable 
in his essence but knowable in his energies. The divine light that the 
Hesychasts claimed to witness is an energy of god—not his essence, 
but the next best thing. This doctrine was ultimately founded upon 
the efforts of Pseudo- Dionysius and John of Damascus to enjoy 
all the merits of negative theology without sacrificing those of 
affirmative theology.'*3 The Palamite position is essentially that 
of John: one cannot grasp god’s essence, but only what may be 
said about essence (ta Trepi Trv ovotav), just as knowledge that 
soul is without a body, quantity or shape is knowledge about 
the soul, but not of the soul.'*4 Palamas could also quote Basil, 
according to whom ‘the operations of God descend towards us, 
but his essence remains inaccessible’ and Maximus Confessor, 
who declares that ‘all that God 1s, save for an identity in essence, 
we become when deified with grace’. It is impossible ‘even for 
those who are deified by means of divine grace’ to participate 
in divine essence, but only in divine operations.'*° The argument 
has deep roots in late antique apologetics. As Beck observes, John 
Chrysostom was fully persuaded that not even angels see the divine 
essence; and Theodoret of Cyrrhus tells us that the prophets who 
received divine revelation did not really see the essence of god, 
but only certain appearances of this essence according to their 
capacities. '4° 

Orthodox mystics warned against expeditions of human intellect 
into the mysteries of divine essence — those conceptual expeditions 
that are motivated by philosophical curiosity: Té&dv évvoiddv Tas 
TrEpIEpyous Trepi Ocot Etriyeipnoes.'*7 We have seen that, since 


‘43° Gr. Pal. AickAe€ts peta Fpny. 24 (PS 4.225.6-228.19), 

44 Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 10.8-I0. '45 Gr. Pal. Capita CL, 111.7. 

146 Thdt. Eranistes 75.14-30; J. Chrys. Hom. in Jo., PG §9.98.6-10. Both examples in 
H. G. Beck (1979) 56. 

47 Neilos of Sinai, E., PG 79.161c. The favourite source of Gregory Palamas, Ps.- 
Dionysius Areopagita (De mystica theologia 142.12—16), was appalled by those who 
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the time of the Cappadocean Fathers, such endeavours counted as 
variants of conceptual idolatry (vont elScoAcAaTpeia) and self- 
‘dolatry (auToEiSaAov) par excellence. 

still, the unqualified transcendence of divine essence does not 
mean god is absent from this world. In the verses of Romanos 
Melodos, god is invisible above but became visible below: ava 
ASPATOS, VEY OVAS KATO OPOOHEVOS TAO. ‘48 God is #€e and yet Eo 
to the extent that his essence is outside creation but his energies 
spiritualise and pertain matter. Platonists had no monopoly ol 
epistemological optimism: Maximus, Palamas and the Hesychasts 
were deeply optimistic about man’s potential to participate in the 
energy of god — in mind and body, too. 


The revival of the Hellenic notion of 
intellectual illumination 


Theodore Metochites unabashedly pronounced a maxim of Byzan- 
tine humanism that challenged the Orthodox notion of spiritual 
iJumination: ‘It is my position that rational enquiry is more impor- 
tant than anything else in the world.’'49 The advocacy of secular 
wisdom in the Ethicus portends an unconditional trust in the hid- 
den recesses of human mind and soul that enable man to choose the 
right way of life (aipeois Biov). This belief connects the first book 
of the Nomoi to the Ethicus and hints at a world-view enunciated 
and defended by both Plethon and Metochites: 


Hence we are in a position not only to affirm Pythagoras’ saying “choose the best 
way of life (6 &p1otos Bios) and habit will also render it the most pleasurable 
(Suv) but also this: ‘choose the way of life that is really the best, namely the 
life of wisdom, which, I believe, Pythagoras too pursued, and you will find that 
this also happens to be the most pleasurable way of life’. For there can be no 
other thing more pleasurable to a really intelligent man (6 voUv éyoov) than the 
devotion to and participation in intellectual endeavours (Aoyo1). (Eth. 25) 


purport to know God by means of their own knowledge (th ka® autos yvoocer). Their 
godless and multifarious constructions have nothing to do with theology. The point 
is more pronounced in George Pachymeres’ Paraphrasis of Ps.-Dionysius: pagan 
philosophers fail to understand that god is beyond their capacity to think; they still 
believe it is possible to know God on account of their own intellectual faculties (11) 
EXuUTOV yvooel TO Oetov eidevarl). 

48 Rom. Mel. Hyin. 43.3.7. 149 Thdr. Met. Eth. 61. 
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Inspired by Plato’s belief in the possibility of comprehending trye 
knowledge by means of education and intellectual purification, 
the Ethicus provides a fascinating account of how secular wis. 
dom leads to theoria. Metochites’ moral realism has at its centre 
the possibility of recovering by reason and following up ‘traces 
of truth (to cGAn €s)’, just as Plethon’s realism revolves around 
‘true doctrines’ (TaANOT Sdyuata). Both reflect Plato’s alethejs 
phronesets and are equally elitist: pure intellectual pleasure relates 
to “that part of man that is most divine’ and should not be acces. 
sible to the profane (BéBnAo1).'>° Intellect is the ‘most beautify)’ 
and “most precious’ possession a man has — it is ‘the rational] 
divine spirit’ (to Aoyikov @¢iov TrveGLc).'5' Uneducated and igno- 
rant people can never be happier than those who utilise this gift 
and apply their judgement. By means of education and virtue, 
‘intellectual activity’ evolves into self-reflection and culminates in 
‘the vision of beings (Sewpia tdév Sévtcov)’. Free from any distrac- 
tions ‘as in some sort of solitude’ man entrusts his intellect with 
the task of parting from the world of phenomena into the infinity 
of essence, as if he were looking ‘from some sort of a high out- 
post’. The intellect will thus be able progressively to comprehend 
‘the infinite harmonies of beings’, participate in them and attain 
a ‘most divine’ contact without fear or pain. The intellect is the 
‘vessel of mind’ led into the calm ‘sea of the world’s being’, sailing 
by means of theoria. The infinite ‘beauty of beings’ infuses the 
intellect with the quality of beauty. Then man returns to his proper 
condition in order to enquire about and reflect on what he has 
seen. After retrieving the meaning behind every single thing and 
the reason for its existence, man is ultimately filled with sur- 
prise and admiration for the maker of everything. It is thus that 
‘the human soul may fly high in the sky with the wings of 
wisdom’ .>” 

Essentially offering a secular version of the Phaedrus myth, 
Metochites goes on to repeat Plato’s description of dialectic as a 
Promethean gift in the Philebus, and considers the intellect (nous) 
and reason (logos) to be divine dispensations,’53 legislators dis- 
cerning what is best and resulting in a harmonious politeia.'5+ We 


15° Eth, 26, ‘3! Eth. 59. 192: FEA. 39. 'S3) Eth. §9. 34 Eth. 61, 
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ay begin lo understand Plethon’s appreciation for Metochites.'>» 
ei Plethon’s epistemic optimism and political utopianism are 
Ean! in this ‘Hellenic’ secular thought-world developed by 
Metochites and later humanists, which persisted as an undercurrent 
in Byzantine secular circles and literary salons (Gearrpa). | 

What is most important for the present argument 1s that in 
the fourteenth century this outlook eventually managed to pen- 
etrate the Orthodox Church. From where Gregory Palamas was 
standing, this was the accomplishment of Barlaam of Calabria. 
Palamas’ first epistle against Barlaam 1s entitled “Against the Hel- 
lenic notion of illumination’: Ka@ EAAnvixis errowias.'>° This is 
no rhetorical ornament. Barlaam introduced the ‘wise men of old’ 
favoured by Metochites into theological discourse. According to 
Philotheos Kokkinos, Barlaam ‘called Aristotle and Plato and all 
the bunch that followed Plato divine men and illumined by god 
(rrepcotiopevor)’.'°7 He was then credited with applying the intel- 
lectualism of these Illuminati as a weapon against the Palamite 
mystical ideal of psychophysical illumination. In the final phase 
of his clash with Palamas he did not merely claim that the Hel- 
lenic philosophical approach to enlightenment was compatible 
with religious Orthodoxy, as Psellos did; nor that it complemented 
Christian piety in man’s quest for godlikeness, as Metochites might 
have argued to defend himself. The surprising claim was that the 
route to illumination was better prescribed by the pagan Iluminatt 
than by Palamas and the Hesychasts. 

The conflict was occasioned by a misunderstanding of Barlaam’s 
initial position. At first, the Calabrian appears to have been equally 
anti-Latin and anti-Hellenic in denying any possible knowledge of 
god by means of science. Nous cannot perceive god, hence there 
can be no scientific demonstration of divine essence or ‘the realities 
surrounding supra-essential entity’. This did not necessarily lead to 
agnosticism, but rather to fideism. Barlaam backed up his position 
with reference to post-Iamblichean Neoplatonism and Syrianus. 
The ‘ancients’ excellently understood human weakness and divine 
transcendence, Barlaam wrote to Palamas, and ‘they too were 


155 On Plethon and Metochites see above, pp. 108—9. (56 Gr. Pal. Ep. 3. 
157 Phil. Cocc. Enc. Greg. Pal. 41.28—30. 
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sometimes illumined by god and surpassed ordinary men’. The 
Hellenic sages were not pagans (&€) any longer but recategoriseg 
as ‘the ancient’ (trexAciol). In another epistle to Palamas. Barlaam 
quoted the ‘Pythagoreans Pantainetus, Brotinus, Philolaus’ , am On 
others, as agreeing that the Good is supra-essential.'5* At this Point 
the Calabrian appears to have still maintained that Hlumination is 
not attainable by human faculties. 
Palamas proved far-sighted. Even if Bar] aam’s early views May 
be potentially interpreted in an ‘orthodox’ manner, his later cor. 
respondence shows a significant shift from the post-lamblicheay 
Platonic transcendentalism and fideism to the type of intellectya) 
paganism that Palamas accused him of all along: ‘The Philosophi- 
cal sciences lead naturally and of themselves to this truth given by 
God to the apostles and contribute to raising infallibly the great- 
est of the sacred symbols to their immaterial archetypes’ ,'59 he 
wrote, and he advocated a type of asceticism in which there js 
nothing specifically Christian. According to Sinkewicz, ‘it seems 
that Barlaam began to consider knowledge of God as an adjunct of 
purely natural philosophy. The character of gift or grace of God is 
absent. In his later writings any supernatural aspect has either dis- 
appeared or been severely compromised. Barlaam has thus taken 
the progression of his thought to its ultimate extreme,’!© 
Furthermore, Barlaam made again pertinent in the fourteenth 
century what Palamas christened ‘the greatest of all Hellenic fal- 
lacies’: the Platonic doctrine according to which nous is capable 
of separating from the body by means of intellectual theoria, a 
direct challenge to the Hesychast belief in man as psychosomatic 
unity. The proper method to approach god, says Palamas, is to 
force mind to return within body, that is, to recollect and enclose 
mind ‘especiall y within that body most interior to the body, which 
we call the heart’.'®' On the other hand, says Palamas, 


to make the mind ‘go out’, not only from fleshly thoughts, but out of the body 
itself, with the aim of contemplating intelligible visions — that is the greatest of 
the Hellenic errors, the root and source of all heresies, an invention of daemons, 


ise Barlaam, Ep. 1.826-45; Ep. 3.474-8: see here Sinkewicz (1982) 224-5; 233. 
'99 Barlaam ap. Palamas Triads 2.1.5 quoted in Sinkewicz (1982) 237 n. 270. 
189 Sinkewicz (1982) 237, '©! Gr, Pal. Triads 15243; 
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come to praise those philosophers who have been demolished long 
ago! For they said that ‘it is difficult to know god, but it is IMpos. 
sible to put his essence into words’, which means that although 
they understood that god is beyond language, they still serious! 
considered the possibility that he does not transcend the human 
intellect. To be sure, they said that the divine is beyond proof; but 
they only meant that the divine transcends language, while main. 
taining that the divine is knowable by means of their innate vision 
(KaTo Se Try Ev EaxuTols Geav) — thus considering themselves to 
be ‘scientists of the divine (étriotHyovas Tv Selav EXUTOUS), as 
Barlaam too says!'!® But ‘this is what we are trying to put a stop 
to: the perverted application of and the abuse of the sciences, the 
exaggerated veneration accorded to them.’'®® 

Palamas had every reason to see in this unconventional monk 
from Calabria the most serious threat to Christian Orthodoxy, 
Christians in late antiquity manipulated Plato to their ends: late 
Byzantine humanists appear to have paid them back in the same 
coin by appropriating Christian authorities of late antiquity as pur- 
portedly supporting their Platonising outlook.!™ 

Infiltrated by means of ‘heresy’, core Hellenic views regarding 
assimilation to god, human nature and knowledge, penetrated the 
Church once again, now disguised as Platonically inspired Chris- 
tian reformism. As Palamas saw it, when Orthodoxy begins dia- 
logue on doctrinal matters with Hellenism it will sooner or later 
degenerate into Platonising heresy, even if Syrianus or Proclus 
occasionally appear conformable to Christian apophaticism. 

There is a last aspect of Barlaam’s contribution to the Hesychast 
controversy that is important and concerns the (re)application of a 
perilous vocabulary. Barlaam’s reference to a perennial ‘wisdom- 
in-itself”? was readily identified by Palamas as marking a revival 
of Plato’s metaphysics. Barlaam argued in favour of a unique 
idea of true knowledge (iSéa ti\5 yvaooews) or wisdom-in-itself 
(avToocopia), whose essence is not contained either in any of the 


'S Gr. Pal. Ep. 3:35.1-12, Triads 2.1.27. 


‘7 Thus Palamas (Triads 2.3.73) was naturally distressed to find Ps.-Dionysius quoted as 
supporting the view that ‘our most excellent possession is the knowledge of beings, 
that is to say, philosophy’. See pp. 76-9 and 107-9 for examples from Psellos and 
Nikephoros Gregoras. 
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available ‘philosophies’, or in any of the ‘philosophers’, In the 
e manner as men participate in the universal genus of man 
and are called men accordingly, so wisdom-in-itsell offers the 
name of wisdom to its species, Palamas immediately exposed the 
anti-Christian implications of these philosophical experiments. If 
any direct revelation of god exists, then it Is not exclusive to 
the apostles and the Fathers, but equally available to the ancient 
Pages.” In fact, Barlaam appears to have announced a theme that 
runs through Plethon’s proto-deism and conception of zones 
dogmata. As Palamas saw it, this leads to a ‘revival of Plato’: 


sam 


You stand up for philosophy: but if philosophy does not exist within god, nor 
among men, but nevertheless constitutes an idea, then are we to believe that 
philosophy exists in itself? This is how Plato is revived among us with all the 
accompanying fallacies! (Gr. Pal. Triads 2.1.22.18-23) 


The condemnation of Plato’s ‘fallacies’ in the Synodicon of Ortho- 
doxy reserves a prominent place for the belief in the existence of the 
realm of the Ideas. But anti-Palamite Byzantine humanism did not 
merely consider the possibility of an intelligible realm between the 
unqualified essence of god and the qualified creaturely substance. It 
also ventured to go beyond that. It considered the possibility that to 
know god’s wisdom means to know his essence. This is, we shall 
see presently, a typically ‘pagan’ position featured in Plethon’s 
reception of the Chaldean Oracles. Interestingly, one of the men 
accused of having argued in this direction is Prochoros Kydones, 
the last major representative of anti-Hesychasm and brother of 
Plethon’s early instructor in Platonic philosophy. 

Prochoros was condemned for arguing that the wisdom of god 
is the essence of god: ‘he who comes to know the wisdom of 
god knows his essence, for the wisdom of god equals the seizure 
(kaToAnwis) of his essence’. The ‘science of the Good (fj Tov 
&yotot émiotrun)’ is the same as the ‘science of god’s essence (7) 
ETIOTNUN Ths OUTS TOU @cot)’.1°9 The reciprocity between the 
unknowability and supra-essentiality of god that John of Damascus 
captured and that runs through the whole of the Orthodox tradition 


‘68 Meyendorff (1959) 185. ee 
'69 Tomus I, PG 1§1.699A: O yotv ciSa5 Thy copiov adtot, oiSe Thy ovciav auToU, 
épdaov Ty To Ocod copia éotiv f THs ovotas AUTOU KaTOANYIS. 
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is reversed into one between secular epistemology and rational 
theology. Possibly elaborating on the Thomist reception of ancien; 
philosophy, Prochoros was read as arguing that illumination js the 
product of the syllogistic method rather than of grace.'7° 

The Hesychast controversy carried a rarely noted but crucial] 
political dimension. The Tomus reporting on the assault of Pro. 
choros Kydones on Palamism contains a note that nicely Captures 
the reformist thrust unleashed by Byzantine humanism. ‘In thege 
times’ (oi vUv kaipoi)’ abandoned by god, says Prochoros, one has 
no other option but to turn to the syllogistic method ‘as our sole 
assistant (€ttixoupia) and light (dds)’. Right now, thought Pro. 
choros, it is suicidal to ‘drop from our hands the only tool left to 
uncover truth’. In Prochoros’ description, blindness and deafnesg 
rule and ‘devilish (S:aPoAiyaio1)’ people claiming to be mysta- 
gogues are all over the place like beetles and ants coming out of 
their holes.*7" The pun is clear. Byzantium is in a lamentable and 
crumbling state. Philosophy provides the only means of resistance. 
Established religion will not do, for this is, as Prochoros had it, the 
cause of this ruin (apd). 

Around the same time, Nicholas Kabasilas reported and rebutted 
anonymous lay circles who went even further, announcing the 
death of Christianity. A few decades later Plethon applied the 
intellectual arsenal that led to the condemnation of secular cells 
to new polemical uses. He was making the same point in more 
radical terms: Orthodoxy was exhausted.!7? 

The emperor John Kantakouzenos was Palamas’ great supporter 
and the political catalyst of at least some of the latter’s theological 
triumphs. Though the empire was decaying, John spent consider- 
able time and effort in refuting Prochoros. Oddly, he either missed 
the political subtext — or, more likely, he chose to ignore it. In his 
text there is no anxiety as to why an intellectual like Prochoros 
was led to compare the ascendancy of Palamite theologians to an 
invasion of beetles and ants or how he came to think of the empire 
as sinking into obscurantism. Rather, John observes that accord- 
ing to Prochoros syllogism is the ‘sole spark in the search of truth, 


170 


Tomus Il, PG 151.699B: Tots iSio1s Aoyicyois, "I" Tomus If, PG 151.701C—D. 
M* See below, Che 7, pp: 374=8 ix 
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_ if truth had been extinguished’. Prochoros commits himself to 
* ategorical mistake in so far as he does not acknowledge the 
bi a of theology to deal with the question of truth, ‘as if one was 

speak about politics through geometrical maxims or about the 
vpoverent of the stars through strategy’. Intriguingly, John does 

ot see in Prochoros the contamination of Orthodoxy by Latin 

heol0gy. but the revival of Hellenic pagan philosophy. He goes on 
m deal with the problem as an apologist, launching a typical attack 
on the diversification of opinion among pagan philosophers and 
the futility of any attempt by Hellenic philosophy to compete with 
Christian revelation.'73 All the apologetical clichés are here: Paul 
nas shown that ‘not only what you (Prochoros) call light (pos) was 
foolish but the whole of Hellenic wisdom’.'7* In 1368 Prochoros 
Kydones was anathematised, among other things, for propounding 
the view that faith is not founded upon revelation but on learning; 
further, for calling Aristotelian syllogisms light ($ds).'7° 

It will be objected that Prochoros’ adversaries overread his argu- 
ments. The Synodal Tome explaining the reasons for his anathe- 
matisation hardly provides any opening to argue that this was the 
case. But quite apart from that, what matters here, as well as in 
the case of Barlaam, is not the question of Prochoros’ Ortho- 
doxy; rather, that the option of philosophical paganism was suffi- 
ciently plausible to be rejected. What matters is the discussion 
that took place concerning the right and capacity of Hellenic 
philosophy to claim its autonomy and evolve in unpredictable 
ways, that is, independently of the clerical and monastic tradi- 
tion and free from hieratic constraints. Even if Barlaam and Pro- 
choros were not consciously philosophical pagans, they stirred 
a debate involving ideas and tenets of philosophical paganism. 
These ideas were made available, remained in circulation and 
were constantly debated and reported, even if only to be rebut- 
ted. In this regard, dissenters such as Barlaam and Prochoros most 
clearly anticipate Plethon’s radical redefinition of the interrelation 
between epistemology and ontology and announce its political 
implications. 


173 Joh. Cant. Refutationes duae Prochori Cydonii 1.7.1-63. 
\74 Joh. Cant. Ref. 1.8.28-31. “S Tomus H, PG 151.701D. 
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The political subtext of Prochoros’ heresy that John lef 
untouched was that the Byzantines were really experiencing 4 
Endzeit — albeit not in the millenarian or apocalyptic sense thar 
was current at the time but in the sense of an intellectual as wel] as 
political disintegration for which responsibility lies not with 80d, 
but with the people and their leaders. 


The Chaldean Oracles reloaded 


Plethon’s recalibration of the Chaldean Oracles revives the 
debate between Byzantine humanism and Christian mysticism that 
appeared to have lost its impetus from the end of the fourteenth 
century. This edition and interpretation of a ‘holy’ text of Neopla- 
tonic theurgy is a daring philosophical hermeneutical endeavour 
It has been assumed that both Logia and Nomoi originally formed 
parts of a single manuscript that fell victim to Scholarios. Thus, 
in the Arabic translation the Logia assume the role of Plethon’s 
‘Bible’.!7° This might be an exaggeration. Still, the intellectua] 
connections between the two works prove beyond doubt that they 
were part of a single philosophical project. 

Commenting on Chaldean Oracle fr. 101(des Places), Plethon 
launches a simultaneous attack on the theurgic as well as Palamite 
mystical belief in divine illumination. The oracle: ‘do not evoke 
the image of nature that is directly visible’, is interpreted thus: 


Do not seek to see, with your physical eyes, an image of nature, that is to Say, 
of the divine nature, for it is not possible to see this nature with human eyes, 
Hence, what appears to those initiated in the Mysteries, namely lightings, fire 
and anything of this sort are symbols, but not some sort of divine nature (Orac. 
Chald. fr. 24). 


One target here is the Palamite belief that the light of Thabor is 
visible oopatixois do8aAuois, that is to say, with physical eyes."7’ 
Though the anti-Hesychast faction was formally defeated, Plethon 


176 See the introduction by Tambrun to her edition of Plethon’s Oracles, xiii. On Plethon’s 


recension of the Oracles, his sources and the reattribution of the fragments to Zoroaster 
cf. Burns (2006); Tambrun (2006b) 961-2; Stausberg (1998) 57-69; Nikolaou (2004c) 
51-63; Brisson (2006); Athanassiadi (2002). 

‘717 See Gr. Pal. Triads 3.3.9.25-7; Homiliae 34.8.1-14. 
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: . : alicn 17S 
ts its main argument that illumination cannot materialise.'7 


against the background of the Hesychast controversy, the 
qd ‘symbols’ is intriguing. Maximus Confessor used the word 
F bol ina description of the light of Thabor. Barlaam thought 
Biave found in Maximus a convenient declaration of the contin- 
nat and variable nature of psychophysical spiritual experience. 
Phi, he attacked the Hesychasts on the grounds that the light the 
apostles witnessed on Mount Thabor and which the Hesychasts 
alaimed to experience as divine illumination was nothing but a 
‘symbol’. Palamas replied that when applying this term Maximus 
did not doubt the reality of the vision of the uncreated energy of 
god bul rather intended to stress its esoteric and supra-rational 
dimension.'”? Plethon demystifies the term symbol, which is here 
redeployed against Christian i!lumination. | | 
{ntriguingly, Proclus too provides in his hymns a notion of illu- 
mination. His position claims an intermediate position between the 
notion of intellectual illumination according to the prePlotinean 
interpretation of Plato and Palamite mysticism. The soul prays 
to the gods in order to receive the “pure light (paos aryvov)’, the 
‘ight of ascent (Avayayiov ods)’ and the ‘valuable light (cos 
EOITIUOV) ‘80 Ty accordance with the Iamblichean theurgic version 
of late antique Platonism, Proclus thinks of illumination as divine 
dispensation. This may be seen as a bridge between the pagan 
notion of enlightenment and the Palamite one. Yet Proclan illu- 
mination remains conceptual rather than experiential. The Muses 
are summoned to bring about a ‘Bacchic’ state of illumination 
through the ‘noetic myths of wise men’ rather than through any 
transformation of physical vision as is the case in the Hesychast 
tradition.'®! Once again, a tradition of ‘old sages’ or ‘enlight- 
ened’ philosophers holds the key to a conceptual vision of what 
ultimately is. 
Plethon studied Proclus’ hymns, took notes and is most probably 
responsible for the addition of their titles. Oddly, his own hymns 


repe4 
viewed 


'78 Cf. the introduction by Tambrun to her edition of the Plethonean Oracles, 128-9, 
Tambrun (1992) 168-79. . 

9 Cf. Triads 3.1.13 and Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1128< with the precious commen- 
tary of Staniloae ad loc. in the edition of Larchet et al. 

'80 Procl. Hyntni 1.40, 3.1, 3-15, 4.6, 6.9, 7.33. 8! Procl. Hymni 3.11. 
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do not appear to bear traces of Proclan influence,'*? }; Woulg 
appear then that though Plethon was so heavily indebted to Prochy 

in philosophy, he was not at all in religious hymnography, Thig 
remarkable situation merits special attention, An explanation Ha 

lie in the absence from extant Plethonean hymns of that £0dsep 

‘pure’ and ‘valuable’ pdaos that so fascinated Proclus. Insteag of 
spiritual illumination, Plethon introduces certain ‘gods of learnin 

(Aoyior Scot)’, and they are the ones that he summons With his 
first prayer, ‘whoever and however many ye may be’.'53 Given 
the implicit attack on Hesychast practices in the commentary op 
the Chaldean Oracles and on Orthodox mysticism in the Nomoj. 
we may plausibly surmise that Plethon consciously abandoneg 
literary forms that were closely associated with Palamism or that 
could be read as potentially in accordance with Christian versions 
of experiential mysticism, 

Plethon was not the only Platonising intellectual to move in this 
direction after Psellos and to fall under the spell of the Oracles. 
Nikephoros Gregoras was familiar with the collection, probably 
through Psellos. The ‘oracles’ served as a bridge between Gre- 
goras’ Neoplatonic tendencies and late antique pagan and her- 
metic theology.'®4 Further, one might plausibly speculate that the 
oracles found their way into private discussions such as those 
held among elite intellectuals participating in those late Byzantine 
theatra or ‘salons’ beyond the control of the religious establish- 
ment. Still, Plethon is the first to deal critically with this mys- 
terious collection. He appears to have complied happily with 
the imperative of his Platonic conscience by purifying the Ora- 
cles of Psellos’ Christianising interpretation. This is an important 
move. 

Commenting on Homer’s ‘golden chain’, Psellos reports that 
the verses purportedly convey the replies given by the soul of 
Plato (dwelling in the world beyond in the company of Apollo 
and Hermes) to a certain Julian. This man enjoyed the rare privi- 
lege of knowing how to ascend to Plato’s soul and ask whatever 
he wished by means of ‘some sort of hieratic art’. Julian’s son 


182 Van den Berg (2001) 5-6, 8. ‘83 Nomoi 44 (1.4.1). 
‘84 Medvedev (1984) 130. 
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y also called Julian) served as a medium or ‘daemonic’ 
en.'*5 Plethon either did not have access to this apoc- 
pal story or con sclously opted to su ppress it. Though the idea 
sphets revealing arcane knowledge is acommonplace 1n eso- 
of ee soplatonism, there is no sign of itin Plethon’s commentary. 
a alt verses are treated as philosophy of great antiquity. 
ey ate not messages from the world beyond or god (Geo8ev) any 
They cease to be theurgic, | 
Plethon’s selection is entitled Mayika Aoyia TOV eats) 
‘oTtopou Mayev. We need not go as far as Tardieu does 
in assuming that Plethon’s mentor Elissaios revealed to Plethon 
the supposedly deep connection between the Persian Magi and 
the Chaldeans.'®° Elissaios is as shadowy a figure as Julian the 
Medium. It appears that Plethon’s direct source transmitting the 
Oracles 1s Psellos, who draws in his turn from Prochus massive 
commentary on this work."*? The expression of dr ZepocoTpou 
yéyol appears in Plutarch.'*® Moreover, Proclus references to 
Zoroaster and his legendary antiquity suffice to render Zoroaster 
the ideal candidate for a reattribution of the fragments. The myth- 
ical veil surrounding Zoroaster and his authority function as war- 
ranty for the validity and truthfulness of the philosophy trans- 
mitted. In the Nomoi ‘true doctrines’ are attributed to Zoroaster 
and Plato not on the grounds that they originate with them, but 
because they were among the first to transmit them. Assuming 
that the word ‘Chaldeans’ signified at that time experts in magic 
and astrology,'®? Plethon’s change in title is part of his attempt lo 
redeem the philosophical core of the Jogia from specialists of this 
sort. | 
The Plethonean editorial work on the Oracles is a conscious 
move towards the secularisation of their contents. The reattribution 


'85 Psell. Opuscula logica, physica, allegopica, alia 46.42—§0 (ed. Duffy). Cf. Suda, iota 

zs 433-4. 

89 Tardieu (1987) 147. 

187 Cf. Stausberg (1998) 57; Brisson (2006) 140; Nikolaou (2004c) 53; Anastos (1948) 
288. According to Marinus, Procl. 26, Proclus’ commentary must have extended to 
some 1120 pages. See here Saffrey (1981) 218-19. | | . 

'88 Plut. Quaestiones Convivales 670D2; De Iside et Osiride 369D10: Zwpoaotprs o 
ucyos. This link between Plutarch and Plethon is noted by Nikolaou (2004c) 35. 


'89 Saffrey (1981) 216. 
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of the Oracles to Zoroaster is not the consequence of phi 


lologicgy 
or comparative study on Plethon’s part but a literary and ideolog 


ical device designed to corroborate the archetypical value of the 


doctrines he stands for. In a sense, it is a hermeneutical version 
a ‘noble lie’. 

The comparison with Psellos helps to uncover the Intention 
behind Plethon’s compilation and commentary on the ‘oracles’, Jy 
{r. 110 the avid seeker of truth is advised to follow the ‘Channe| 
of the soul’: the route by which the soul descends to mortality, 
According to the oracle, the return of the soul to its heavenly Seat 
is attainable by combining the ‘sacred teaching (igod5 Adyos)’ With 
ritual (Epyov). The ‘sacred teaching’, says Psellos, concerns the 
‘flower of the intellect’. This cannot of its own accord ascend to the 
highest point and thus embrace the divine. Just as the Chaldeans 
claimed to manipulate the human intellect towards god by means of 
theurgy, Christian piety does so by means of godsent illuminations. 
According to ‘our theologian’ Gregory of Nazianzus, the soul 
ascends through a combination of what is most intellectual and 
superior in us, that is reason (Aoyos), with spiritual illumination 
(8ecopia). 

Significantly, Psellos acknowledges that for Plato the ‘ungener- 
ated essence’ is accessible to human reason and intellect — whereas 
for the ‘Chaldean’ the only route to ascend to god is by ‘enhanc- 
ing the vehicle of the soul by means of material rites: for he [the 
Chaldean] thinks that the soul is purified by stones, herbs and 
incantations and thus becomes well-wheeled for its ascent’.!% 
It follows that ‘the Chaldean’ is closer to Gregory’s perception 
of divine illumination (EAAquWis) than Plato’s rationalism could 
ever be. This is reason enough for Psellos to see Neoplatonic 
theurgy and Christianity as sharing common ground. It is also 
reason enough for Plethon to abandon both. 

On a purely linguistic level Plethon agrees with Psellos that 
ascension of the soul is a question of reason (Aoyos) and vision 
(Gewpia). Only now theoria does not come from without by means 
of illumination as in Gregory of Nazianzus. It may well come 
from within in the original Platonic sense of theoria. Hence, 


of 


19° Ps, Phil. minora 131.15~132.15 O’Meara. 
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jethon makes one concession in his commentary and observes 

Be eligious rites may complement the acquisition of the ‘sacred 
eT? Still philosophical discourse remains primary and 
eae tiable.' There are problems with Plethon’s fascinating 
Eernptto secularise the Oracles. For example, fr. 107 (des Places) 
spears to point in the other direction: 


phe plant of truth does not exist on earth... Let be He i 2 mone ss 
_. moon: she forever runs her course by the action of Necessity. ie starry 
: sscicb has not been brought forth for your sake. The wide-win ged flight of 
bdsis never true, nor the cuttings and entrails of sacri ficial victi ms. All ae a 
laythings. the props of commercial fraud. Flee these things, tf = pt | ope 
i sacred paradise of piety, where virtue, wisdom and good order are brough 
to gether. (trans, Mayercik) 


psellos discovered in fr, 107 an apology for negative theology. 
Plethon prefers to exile the vexatious oracle from his collec- 
tion without further ado. Tambrun and Athanassiad AYE OOF 
rectly noted that one might see in this ‘oracle a papain 
of ‘Hellenic wisdom’ in its entirety, but that this kind of cosmic 
essimism’ was in the eyes of Plethon wrong on philosophical 
srounds.'9* This begs the question: What are these grounds? 
c The key is provided by the notion of epistemic optimism in the 
Nomoi, which, we have seen, allows the faculty of the intellect to 
elevate man next to the gods in a communal expedition to intellec- 
tualise ‘Zeus’. This renders cognisable what occurs necessarily as 
well as accidentally. While excluding fr. 107, Plethon reads fr. J 
(des Places) as confirming the kinship between human and divine 
nature and the potential knowability of the divine. The opening 
sentence of the ‘oracle’ is significant: 


So there is something intelligible, which you have to conceive by means of the 
‘flower of the intellect (6 yor ce voeiv voou avGel)’. (Orac. Chald. fr. 1.1) 


Plethon comments thus: 


One cannot conceive of the supreme god in the same manner as one conceives 
of the other intelligibles, but only by means of the ‘flower of the intellect’, that 1s 


‘9! See the introduction by Tambrun to her edition of Plethon’s Oracles, 63. | 
(92 Athanassiadi (2002) 240; cf, the commentary of Tambrun to Plethon’s recension of the 


Oracles, 155-6. 
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to say, the highest and simplest part of our intellect (16 tot: vot &vet, 
AKpoTaAtes Kal Eviaico THs TuETEpas vortices). (Pleth. Orac, 28b) 


T)ToL TES 


In the Nomoi man possesses an ‘essence similar to that of godg: 
The most subtle of human tasks is to synchronise with the 20ds 
in a communal intellection of ‘Zeus’.'93 In his commentary to 
the Oracles the ‘flower of the intellect’ stands for this irreducible 
‘essence’. The expression has a long history in Neoplatonism,'94 
The conception of a highest point in our soul or nous that is able to 
connect man to the Soul or Intellect and god may be traced back to 
Plotinus’ ‘the Intellect within’, as well as to Porphyry’s primeval] 
intellect (voUs trecaivios), and ultimately to Celsus, Numenius 
and to Plato’s Seventh Epistle." It echoes Plato’s description in 
the Zimaeus of the ‘divine element’ in human soul, also called a 
‘daemon’, which is responsible for the divine rather than earthly 
origin of humanity.!9° Proclus speaks of the ‘flower of the soul 
(TO GvO0s THs wuytis)’, and ‘the flower of our essence’, accord- 
ing to which we assimilate to god.'97 Simplicius uses a similar 
expression: ‘the summit of nous (&kpdtatos vots)’.198 We may 
plausibly surmise that late Byzantine humanists were not unfa- 
miliar with the philosophical consequences of this doctrine. In 
his crypto-paganising commentary on Synesius’ De insomniis, 
Nikephoros Gregoras has this note on the use of the expression to 
voepov otrepua for the human soul: ‘he [Synesius] calls the soul 
intelligible sperm, namely divine rather than human’ .'99 
According to Plethon’s interpretation of fr. 1.1 the supreme god 
is different from other intelligibles in so far as he is their summit, 
that is, in the same way that the Idea of the Good is different from 
other Ideas. Still, if god is intelligible, then god is comprehensible, 
which means god is not truly beyond Being. This is corroborated 


19 
194 


Lo 


Nomoi 246 (3.43.75-7). 

see the commentary by Tambrun to her edition of Plethon's Oracles, 134. 

See Rist (1964): 213-25, who notes Enn. §.3.14.15 and Porph. ap. Procl. Theol. 
Plat. 1.2.27. In Philebus 6a—29a, nous is the ‘king of heaven and earth’, responsible 
for ordering the whole revolving universe and controlling violence and ‘universal 
wickedness’ by means of law and order. 

Ti. goa-d 

'7T Procl. In Prm. 1071.30; Eclogae 4.51-8; In Alc. 247.11; 248.3; In Ti. 3.14.6—133 212.9. 
But see also Eph. 1:17; Diadocus Photicensis, Capita 71.15. 

Simpl. fn de An. 240.21-30, 245.8. 99 Gregoras, In Synes. 43 Pietrosanti. 
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b Plethon’s commentary on the last line of this notorious ‘oracle’, 
y 


srucly the intelligible, for it exists beyond the intellect. 
L 


Which means study the intelligible because it exists actually outside your 
‘ntellect. For even though the demiurge has sown inuiges of the intelligible 
ics within you, they nevertheless reside potentially within your soul. 
é + . 1 ' a 7 se 
Hence you have to participate actively In the knowledge of the intelligible. 
(Pleth. Orac. 28a) 


Here too, it is worth making the comparison with Psellos. In the 
latter's Christianisation of the Oracles the meaning is that ‘even 
though everything can be conceived of by the intellect, god, the 
primary Intelligible, exists beyond the intellect’. His caveat that 
god should not be conceived of in terms of any ‘intelligible Other- 
ness (ETEPOTI TA voepav)’ but rather in terms of intellectual excess 
(KaTO POvnY Thy vontiy UTrepBoAnyv) signifies a first daring break 
with Orthodox apophaticism and betrays the anxiety to align pagan 
intellectualism with Judaeo-Christian creationism.*°° For his part, 
Plethon makes no concessions. He openly affirms that the divine 
summit is conceivable by means of energising the summit of the 
human intellect. 

This doctrine pushes the boundaries of Proclan epistemology. 
Plethon’s images of ‘intelligible entities’ within us correspond 
to Proclus’ ‘essential reasons (ovo1mSe1s Adyo1)’ of all things: 
‘every soul possesses in its own essence all the forms which 
the intellect possesses primitively’.*°* These are a priori cogni- 
tive and formative principles identical with the essence of the 
human soul that offer the route to knowledge by means of ratio- 
nal discourse. Intelligible entities transcend the human intellect 
only in so far as human beings fail to energise the kindred intel- 
ligible link within them. To this end theurgy is not necessary; 
what matters, is ‘to participate actively in the knowledge of the 
intelligible’. 

It might be objected that Plethon’s Platonic, in reality secular, 
hermeneutical approach to a text traditionally considered as related 


200 Pgell, Opuscula psychologica, theologica, daemonologica 145.11-22 (ed. O’Meara). 
01 ET 194. On ‘essential reasons’ see Steel (1997) 293-309. 
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to theurgy is odd. Things are more complicated than that, 
modern edition of the Chaldean Oracles a Proclan fragment tr 
mits the pagan persuasion that intellectual mysticism and Wisdom 
are the proper channels through which human beings Participate 
among the ranks of gods. This confirms Plethon’s approach: 


In the 


dns. 


And it is clear that the oracle teaches these things: 


‘A sweet desire takes hold of all (souls) to dwell forever on Olympus as 


companions of the immortal gods. But not all are permitted to set foot in 
these halls.’ 


When the person who had received the oracle, which had been delivered to him 
most fully, asked who it was, then, who achieved the ascent to the gods, ang if 


it was the individual who especially preferred the life of the harusvex, th 


© god 
added further: 


‘It is not whoever has thoughtfully placed his intention on the entrails (of 
sacrificial victims) who will immediately go to Olympus after the dissolution 
of the body, riding aloft on the light wings of the soul, but whoever is WISe,’ 
(Procl. In Rempub. 2.126.14-26 (Or. fr. 217 des Places); trans. Majercik) 


Plethon and the Neoplatonists are not alone when talking of 
some sort of ‘images of the intelligible entities’ leading to 
divine knowledge. Expanding Maximus’ doctrine of the logoi 
of beings, Gregory Palamas argued that man possesses images 
of those divine /ogoi that run through creation and reside in 
the creative intelligence. These images function as an esoteric 
mirror originally meant to give man the Capacity to ascend to 
god through creation.?°? And yet Plethon and Palamas are poles 
apart. 

The rift between, on the one hand, Proclan ‘essential reasons 
(ovo1adels Adyor)’ and Plethonean images of the intelligible enti- 
ties, and, on the other hand, Palamas’ images of logoi reflects 
that between Roman Orthodox mystical theology and Platonist 
epistemological optimism. According to Palamas, the images of 
the /ogoi are inactive as well as ineffective — for they were cor- 
rupted upon man’s Fall. The human soul is totally deprived of 
divine life and incapable of energising on its own account these 
images to exit the default state of spiritual, but nonetheless very real 


“02 Meyendorff (1959) 180. Cf. p. 291. 
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h. The primordial rupture with god accounts for the complete 
den , of the soul from ‘life within God’. This corresponds to a 
a fiving death — a spiritual necrosis far worse than biological 
stale 204 
Peo the extent that Palamism considers Orthodoxy a mode of exis- 

y rather than a religious cult, the sentiments of Angst, despair 
e. srl strife experienced by individuals are the product of a 
saaaiten perpetuating a profound disharmony between 
nat life and ‘life within God’. Supernatural grace, experiential 
B iieness and illumination promised to neal ne of — 
2 a psychophysical entity, even if this means pi : = =P . 
lar notions of life and death. Symeon the New Theologian ts 


‘Die and you shall live. You do not want to die? Well, 


nent: 
peril +204 


‘ou are already dead. 
Bos ceased, Proolar ‘essential reasons’ secretly operate as : 
form of internal “breathing” or intellectual ‘pulse that may . 
fully awakened and stimulated by sense perception and dei 
discourse.2°5 The essential reasons serve as the proper point i re ; 
erence and scientific object of dialectical ascent. The philosopher 
comprehends intelligible realities by employing the a 
of dialectic, namely analytical reduction, discrimination, de AP 
tion and deductive reasoning.”°° Human intellection is, as Proclus 
puts it in his Commentary to Plato’s Cratylus, ‘an idol (eiScA0v) 
of the Intellect’. Its intellectual activity potentially manages to 
ascend to intelligible reality (T1s cn Betas EpATTETOL), even if 
only partially.?°7 It follows that the Palamite belief in the an 
ing death’ of the soul’s in this world is no more compatible wit 
Proclus than it is with Plotinus. The post-Iamblichean tradition 
departed from Plotinus’ belief in an undescended part of the soul 
remaining in a permanent state of intellectual activity. But in Pro- 
clus the descent of human soul hardly means that it resides in a 
condition of absolute inactivity and helplessness. ‘The human con- 
dition as such does not equal spiritual death. The soul may on 
account of its own rational faculties energise the innate ‘images of 


203 Meyendorff(1959) os oe 204 Symeon, Or. Eth. 11.45 Darrouzes. 
205 Steel (1997) 297ff. 200 Procl. In Crat.3 
207 Procl. In Crat. 64. 
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intelligible entities’ and recover firm knowledge necessary for ; 


eudaimonia. 5 
The underlying Platonic belief is that knowledge of god is ta 
tamount to a humanly initiated ascent to self-knowledge and soll PAGAN ONTOLOGY 


healing. From where Maximus and Palamas were standing 
could hardly be another doctrine as steeped in Hellenism 
one. 


ds this 


Towards a new ontology 


The parallel reading of the Nomoi and the Differences reveals their 
author edging towards a reformation of ancient Greek ontology by 
advancing four theses that directly conflict with respective funda- 
mental Christian distinctions. As if ina purposeful effort to cor- 
roborate the suspicions of Aquinas, Palamas, George of Trebizond 
and Scholarios that Platonism is the source of all things heretic, | 
Plethon proceeds to a dechristianisation of Plato, Very disturbingly 
for his contemporary Christian theologians, he credits Plato with 
the following hallmarks of his pagan ontology: 





1. Being is the supreme genus. Nothing exists outside Being — not 
even god. The pagan Platonic notion of ousia is substituted for the 
\ Judaeo-Christian belief in a transcendent personal divine agent. This 

challenges Palamas’ distinction between supra-essential Being and 
categorical Being. According to Palamite Orthodoxy, the absolute 
transcendence and otherness of a personal agent is a vn pvots, an 
‘alien nature’ radically beyond and essentially different to the philo- | 
sophical category of ousia.’ 

2, It is logically necessary to assume causes mediating between Being 

gua Being and the world of becoming and corruption. God is not 
beyond logical and ontological necessity. If the effects are analogous 
to causes, then the world of alteration cannot be the direct offspring of 
an immutable primary cause. By implication, god is not directly and 
immediately the productive cause of an ontologically distinct physical | 
world. | 
3. A pagan theogony and cosmogony is substituted for Christian kif- | 
siology. The world and intermediate orders of causes/gods repre- 
sent aspects of a unified genealogy of Being, not an extra-deical 
construction («tiois). Rather than constructed, these causes/gods are 





————S 


| Cf, Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 13.58: Wavta arréxer Oeod, ob TTI GAA Hoel, and Gr. Pal. 
Capita CL 78.1. 
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naturally born of ‘Zeus’ or each other, retaining a common biological] 
ontological link to Being qua Being. The orders of gods/causes nee 
mediate between the world and god, as well as the world, fully aval: 
ify to the kat& voi generation reserved in Christianity only for 
Christ/Logos. This cancels the distinction between creation accordin 

to god’s free will (ket& BovAnoiv) and the eternal generation eo 
puotv) of Christ/Logos in the Trinity. In other words, Plethon demo]- 


ishes the exclusive distinction between natura increata and natura 
creata. 


4. Multi-causalism catries a deterministic dimension, according to which 
freedom consists in discovering and aligning oneself to necessity/fate 
rather than in escaping the compulsion of logical and ontological 
necessity through Christ/Logos. This means acquiring the knowl- 
edge of how causes interact, knowledge which, contra Aristotelem. is 
extended to cover what is considered ‘accidental’ too. 7 


Chapters 5 and 6 focus on these four aspects of Plethon’s cos- 
mogony and ontology. But there is a significant contextual aspect 
of Plethon’s re-sacralisation of cosmos and Being that needs to 
be taken into consideration. This concerns the mystical tradi- 
tion of the Greek Orthodox East according to which the divine 
power/energy, sometimes seen as interchangeable with the all- 
presence of Christ/Logos, is transmitted to and runs through all 
parts of physical creation, spiritualising, energising and binding 
them together. Palamite theologians were always wary of avoid- 
ing pantheism or animism by means of their favourite motto that 
the essence of god is radically different from divine energy. Still, 
Palamite Orthodoxy made concessions to a belief of potentially 
panentheist consequences according to which god holds together 
and fills the world without being contained by it. Mere divine 
presence in matter is different to pagan gradations of ontologi- 
cal immanence: god ‘fills everything and stays above every single 
thing’, as Gregory of Nazianzus’ verse goes: tavta TAnpoi Kal 
avoo TravTos Level.” Symeon the New Theologian put the relation 
between transcendence and divine presence in verses far super- 
ior to those of Gregory. Their aporetic nature fully transmits the 


Gr. Naz. Carmina moralia 749.10. Basil uses a similar expression: the Holy Spirit éri 
TraVvTe Sinker, He then finds solid scriptural references: MveGua yp tort T6 TreTAN POKOS 
TH CUMTFAVTE, Kara TS YEyponpevov: Tvetpo yap Kupiou metrAtjpooKe Thy oikoupévny, 
gnoiv 6 ZoAopeoy (Eun., PG 29.741.25-37). 
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potential theological problems faced by Christian mystics and their 
opponents: How do the words within (ow) and without (€§o) relate 
to god? ‘lam outside everything because cut off from everything ; 
but then again, how could one assume that “1, who carry eve rything 
within, for I hold together all creation, will not also be within my 
creations, though being their creator’ ?° 

The tension of divine transcendence and divine immanence 
in the mystical tradition of Eastern Orthodoxy made itself fully 
felt during the iconoclastic controversy. Icon worship was autho- 
rised on the grounds that matter (to quote John of Damascus) 
is ‘full of divine energy and grace’ (Qelas évepyeias Kai Yapl- 
ros tutrAecov).4 This thesis demands considerable effort to avoid 
the hazardous confusion with its pagan counterpart, or rather, its 
blueprint: the belief that matter is not only divinely energised but 
actually participates (however imperfectly or remotely) in divine 
essence. The difference between pagan icon worship condemned 
by Christions and Roman Orthodox icon worship as defended by 
John of Damascus is ultimately one between unqualified onto- 
logical immanence and conditional divine presence. In the latter 
case the emphasis lies on a passive process, according to which 
the physical universe is filled by divine energy, whereas in the 
former case pagans insisted on an active process, according to 
which matter participates in a hierarchically ordered but unified 
Being. 

My point here is that this difference came down to a careful 
choice of words and rendered the Eastern intellectual framework 
ideal for Plethon’s project. I will be arguing that the fierce debates 
regarding the relation between essence and energies in god dur- 
ing the fourteenth-century Hesychast controversy fertilised and 
prepared the ground for Plethon’s substitution of ‘gods’ for ‘ener- 
gies’ and, a fortiori, for the conscious abolition of the distinction 
between uncreated essence and created substance. John of Dam- 
ascus, Maximus Confessor and Gregory Palamas were determined 


3 Symeon, Hymni 23.24-35: tivos yap 6 KtioTNs Ecos, | totou 8é€, eitré pot, Eco; | TavTa 
tvBov Trepipépe | cos cuvexoov Tr&oov KTioty, | TraVTOOV Efwo Be TUY KAVA | TTAVTCOV COV 
Kexoplopévos: | 6 yap KTioTNs TdV KTIOUATOOV | TIES OUK EOTOI Trav €Ew; | 6 pe 
TrdavTov Sé UTrdoyoov | Kai TANpdv TO Trav ws TAT PNS | Ts OUK EgopaN Kai KTloas | év 
TOIS KTIOPAC! LOU TTAO1; 

4 Joh. Dam. [pds Tous S1aBdAAovtas tas ayias eikovas, PG 94.1245. 
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to maintain their fine and elaborate theological and philosophica] 
distinctions at all costs. But Plethon was not. 

Well versed in the theology of the Greek East, Plethon discerneg 
echoes from a not so distant pagan past surviving within Eastern 
mysticism. Instead of shutting his ears to the evil sirens, he decided 
to pay attention to what they had to say — and set them free. 


The threat of ‘one genus of everything, Being’ 


For the whole Neoplatonic Christian tradition divine essence is 
trans-categorical. The One/god is outside the category of substance 
described by Aristotle or any set of categories. Theologia relates 
to what is beyond the reach of categorical being. Already Plotinus’ 
reading of Aristotle revolved around the view that any category of 
Being is non-applicable to real Being.- The word ousia cannot be 
taken to refer univocally to both sensible being and supra-sensible 
being. This would render both species of a single genus that is 
neither sensible nor non-sensible.® Rather, the One is ‘beyond’ 
any possible category of Being and all genera.’ The intelligible 
realm possesses no ousia predicated by categories of the sensible 
world. Finite beings are in the One, but the One is not in finite 
being.® 

Aristotle’s theory of the categories suits well two opposed views: 
the ‘theistic’ view that — after Porphyry — restricts their applica- 
bility to composite substances and kinds of sensible being, thus 
enjoying absolute freedom in introducing theological construc- 
tions in regard to the super-sensible realm of the One/god;? and 
the opposite secular or materialistic view that does not acknowl- 
edge any need to go beyond Aristotle’s categorical ousia in any 
quest for what Plotinus calls the One and Palamas ‘the supra- 
essential essence’. [t is the former appropriation of Aristotle that 
prevailed. Notwithstanding that later Neoplatonists reconsidered 
the question whether Aristotle’s categories may be applicable to 


5 Fnn.6.0.1. © Enn.6.1.2.4-8. 7 Enn.6.2.3.4-9. ° Enn. §.4.1.11—-12. 

9 See for example the distinction between ‘names relative to creation (étri THs KTicees)’ that 
are ‘contingently applicable’ to objects and the use of names ‘in relation to divine nature 
(Etrl TTS Betas pYoecs)’ in theology according to Gr. Nyssa, Ad Ablabium 43.3-44.6. 
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photh the sensible and the intelligible realms, they all agreed that 
the One was beyond the category of Substance.” 

Palamas’ attack on fourteenth-century anti-mystical and secular 
tendencies utilises a variant of Plotinus’ approach to Aristotle's 
categories that aims to show the limitations and restrictions of 
Greek ontology. Knowing god, he says, is different from knowing 
the laws of predication — different from human knowledge. Divine 
Being and divine knowledge are absolutely transcendent and not to 
be mingled with human apprehensions of Being and Knowledge. 
The category of substance is most remote from and radically, 
essentially different from divine nature, which is, as Palamas has 
it: a evn pvors, an alien, personal nature.’* His use of Exodus 3:14 
is most instructive: 


Perhaps he [Barlaam] will say that by the term ‘essence’ (ovcia) he means this, 
that [God] possesses all these powers in Himself in a unique and unifying manner. 
But, in the first place, it would be necessary to call this reality ‘God’, for such 
is the term for it, which we have received from the Church. When God was 
conversing with Moses, He did not say, ‘I am the essence (Ey eiul fh ovcia)’, 
but ‘I am He Who is (yo eipi 6 dv)’. Thus it is not the One Who Is (6 av) who 
derives from essence (1) ovcic), but essence which derives from Him, for it is 
He who contains all being in Himself. (Gr. Pal. Triads 3.2.12.1-8; trans. Gendle 
with modifications) 


This is no word-play between on and ousia. This is the whole clash 
between pagan ontological monism and Judaeo-Christian theism in 
a nutshell: namely, the opposition of ousia as a unified Being to the 
personhood of a supra-essential agent not only causally superior or 
ontologically pure and simple but essentially ‘other’ to creation." 


10 Dillon (1997) 65-77. 

'’ On the Eastern Orthodox notion of Personhood see Zizioulas (2006: passim and 165), 
on the clash between Cappadocian theology and ancient Greek ontology. Cf. John of 
Damascus on the Father as the cause of divine existence, Exp. fidei 25. 

'? See Zizioulas (2006) 164; (1985) 29-31: ‘this ontological monism which characterizes 
Greek philosophy from its inception leads Greek thought to the concept of the cosmos, 
that is, of the harmonious relationship of existent things among themselves. Not even 
God can escape from this ontological unity and stand freely before the world, “face to 
face” in dialogue with it. He too is bound by ontological necessity to the world and the 
world to him, either through the creation of Plato’s Timaeus or through the Logos of the 
Stoics or through the “emanations” of Plotinus’ Enneads ... However, in such a world it 
is impossible for the unforeseen to happen or for freedom to operate as an absolute and 
unrestricted claim to existence: whatever threatens cosmic harmony and is not explained 
by “reason” (logos), which draws all things together and leads them to this harmony 
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Elsewhere Palamas puts it in terms of a battle between the Hellenjg 
conception of the first principle as év and the Judaeo-Christian 
belief in God as eis: the pagan One versus Him. It is absurd to 
suppose that there exists ‘one genus of everything, Being’ and that 
He who is beyond everything is classified within Being — namely 
to suppose that Being is superior to One.'? Palamas is elaborating 
on Aristotle’s argument that it is impossible to include all things 
within a single genus.’4 Writing against Akindynos, he notes that 
it is demonstrated that god ‘is a unique personal being and not a 
unique impersonal thing’: eis kai ovy Ev &trodeikvutan.!5 

And yet Palamas sees his contemporary experiments with pagan 
ontology as naturally leading to such an ontological subversion. 
He thus elucidates the word ‘supra-essential’ (Gtrep90Uc105) by dis- 
tinguishing between the category of substance and divine essence. 
The supra-essential is no species of substance: oSé TO Utrepou- 
ciov ovoias ciSos.'© Assuming that there are ten types of predi- 
cation applicable to all beings, that is Aristotle’s categories, then 
god is a super-essential essence (6 905 ovoia UTrepovolds éoTiv) 
that acts as a creative agent without undergoing any synthesis or 
alteration.'’ Of Aristotle’s categories only those of relation (trpds 
T1) and action (troisiv) may be said of the super-essential essence, 
for god is related to the world through his energies and is a creative, 
hence active cause.'® The quality of Being (6vtéT71s) is only one 
‘unbegotten work’ of god among others.'? As Palamas put it, ‘god 
is not Being (dv), if we think of everything else as beings (6vta): 


and unity, is rejected and condemned,’ Seen from this perspective, Plethon’s ontology 

and notion of feimarmene are the epitome of pagan Hellenic world-view. 

Gr. Pal. Triads 2.3.34.23-5: &v daravtwv yevos, TO dv, Kai 6 Utrtp tavtTa ddv efs Ute 

auto, Kai TO Sv ToU Evos ToUToU KpeitTov...In reality Barlaam too seems to have 

clarified, at least on one occasion, that god and beings are not paronymous. God is the 

One-in-itself (hen), not any other Being (on), free from the quality of Being (ontotes), 

unity, finitude or definition. God is autoen, One-in-itself and it is atopon to assume that 

there is anything in common (koinon) between the One and all beings (see Barlaam, Ep. 

1.724—-46). In other words: god is the radical Other, a personal agent. This comes close 

to the typically Orthodox notion of god’s personhood. 

4 Metaph. 998b22-5: ‘But it is impossible for either Unity or Being to be one genus of 
existing things. For there must be differentiae of each genus, and each differentia must 
be one..# 

'S Ep. 1.9.2-3. On this passage see Sinkewicz (1982) 198. 

'© Gr. Pal. Triads 1.3.33.8.  '7 Gr. Pal. Capita CL 134.1-14. 

8 Capita CL 135. 2 ANGGS Ppt 13: 
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and if he is Being, then nothing else qualifies as being’ .*® If the 
world 1S, then god is not; and if the world is not, then god ts. | 

What Palamas opposed as an ad absurdum hypothesis within 
the Hesychast controversy, namely the assumption of ‘one gents 
of everything, Being’ becomes the axis of Plethon’s radical Pla- 
fonism in the next century. A common characteristic of both the 
Differences and the Nomoi is the non-distinction between ontol- 
ogy and theology. Scholarios was conscious of the threat posed 
by this move. God is neither a genus nor classifiable within a 
genus, he notes in a treatise “On the distinction of divine ener- 
ojes among themselves and from the divine essence’, concurring 
with Palamas.7! Plethon’s move in the Differences could not stay 
unnoticed. 

In the Differences Being is a genus; further, Being is One. 
Plethon reverses both of Palamas’ and John of Damascus’ pre- 
suppositions of Orthodox faith, that God is beyond knowledge and 
beyond Being. The assumption of a common ‘genus of Being’ 
in ontology counters the Eastern Orthodox theological notion of 
‘God’ as a supra-essential agent beyond Being and non-Being, 
as well as Proclan Neoplatonism and appears to accord with 
the Thomist convertibility of Being and One.*? The distinction 
between a fully transcendent uncreated essence and created sub- 
stance is implicitly contested. The personhood of God recedes into 
the background giving place to a reborn monistic pagan philoso- 
phy preoccupied with maintaining at all cost the unity of Being. 


20 Gr. Pal. Capita CL 78.3-5: cs oS Sv éotiv, ei TaAAG GvTa EoTiv: ei S €oTiv Exeivos wv, 
TOAAG OUK EOTIV OVTE. 

2€ Schol. Distinctio essentiae divinae et operationum suarum, OC 3.234.24-37; 3.236.34. 

22 Diff. 323.10-324.27. Plethon’s break with the basic Neoplatonic position that the One 
cannot be Being has been shown by Tambrun (2003) 69-82; (2006a) 176; cf. Couloubar- 
itsis (1997: 129 n. §5) for the Thomist parallels. Masai (1956: 213) correctly notes that 
Plethon sides with the Greek philosophical tradition in substituting Being for Judaeo- 
Christian ‘creation’, uniting all things into a cominon genus. In Masat’s reading, though, 
the super-essential nature of the Plethonean supreme god is taken to mean that god ts 
elevated above the genus of Being. In fact, in the Differences Plethon calls god hyper- 
ousios (Diff. 326.31—3; 337. 19-21). Yet upon closer scrutiny we shall see that the word 
appears to carry a meaning very different to that of radical ontological differentiation 
between ucreated essence and created substance that Palamas read in Exodus 3:14. 
Rather, Plethon’s ‘hyperousios’ marks a return to the original meaning of Plato’s noto- 
rious expression hepekeina tes ousias (beyond Being) in Republic 509b in respect to the 
Idea of the Good. See pp. 243ff., 192-3, 218-19. 
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Divine Being and the world’s Being are more than equivocal. Thej; 
difference is not really ontological, but one regarding the extent of 
participation within Being. 

In Plethon ontological monism acquires its most militant version 
carrying resonances from a common Parmenidean-Platonic exem- 
plar that was abandoned until his time by post-Plotinean Platon- 
ism: Oudev Eotiv 1 Eotal GAAO Trapef TOU EdvTos: there is nothing 
nor will be anything outside Being.* The best point of departure 
for exploring this thesis is a seemingly technical and ostensibly 
academic disagreement on Aristotle’s theory of the equivocity of 
Being. In reality, this hides within one of the most fascinating 
clashes between Greek ontology and Christian theology in the 
history of philosophy. 


Against the equivocity of Being 


Aristotle’s theory of the equivocity of Being is one of Plethon’s 
primary targets in the Differences.** Why would the author of 
the Nomoi care to demolish Aristotle’s theory? One of the few 
people — beside Scholarios — to have discerned the real significance 
and intentionality behind Plethon’s move is Marsilio Ficino. 

In his commentary on Pseudo-Dionysian Divine Names Ficino 
refers to Plethon as sharing the Platonist view that god is not 
beyond Being. According to Ficino, Dionysius sensibly considers 
god as super-essential, since god generates beings. Otherwise, says 
Ficino, the essence of god would be univocal with the essences 
of created beings, ‘which is the opinion of certain famous meta- 
physicians as well as that of Plethon the Platonic philosopher.» 


*3 Parmenides 28 DK 8.36-—7. Plethon’s return to Parmenidean ontology is corroborated by 
the concomitant revival of the notions of Necessity and Fate (Avéyxn, Moipa) through 
his belief in heimarmene. 

*4 See Aristotle’s definition of equivocity in Cat. 1aI-3: ‘Things are equivocally 
(homonyma) named, when they have the name only in common, the definition cor- 
responding with the name being different. For instance, while a man and a portrait can 
properly both be called “animals”, these are equivocally named. For they have the name 
only in common, the definitions corresponding with the name being different.’ On uni- 
vocity see Cat, 1a6~8: “Things are univocally named, when not only they bear the same 
name, but the name means the same in each case — has the definition corresponding. 


Thus a man and an ox are called “‘animals’’’. 
*2 PR. Blum (2006) xlv—xlvi; on Ficino and Plethon cf. Monfasani (2002) 198f. 
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Aristotle's theory of the equivocity of Being is here presupposed 

‘n order to maintain the distinction between created substance and 

god’s essence. Without it nothing precludes the assumption that 

ihe essence of god and the essence of particular beings are some- 
how related, namely, that the word ‘essence’ is used in both cases 
to designate aspects of a single system. 

The point Ficino makes is as pertinent to the Pseudo-Dionysian 
tradition as it was to the Neoplatonists. For example, according 
to Plotinus substance within the realm of becoming can only 
be called ‘substance’ equivocally: for it corresponds to coming 
into being rather than to Being properly so called.2° It follows 
that any attack on Aristotle’s theory of the equivocity of Being 
entails serious collateral damage. Its impact is not limited to 
Christian intellectuals but extends to all Neoplatonists making an 
implicit appeal to it. Though a Platonist, Plethon did launch the 
attack — the vision of a new and radical Platonism hardly required 
either the concordance of Plato and Aristotle or that among 
later Platonists. It relied on a modern interpretation of Plato's 
ontology. 

Aristotle is ‘certainly wrong if he supposes that two beings, 
one of them having a greater participation in being and the other 
less, are called beings equivocally’.?7 According to Aristotle, a pale 
thing is more pale than another, and a beautiful thing more beautiful 
than another.?® Still, they are pale and beautiful respectively. A 
genus may be diversified into more perfect and less perfect forms. 
Hence, the white in wool is no less real white than is the white 
in snow.?? By implication, Plethon argues that nothing forces us 
to accept the equivocity of Being. Even if one being is ‘more’ or 
‘less’ than another, Being is still the genus of both this and the 
less perfect being.°° In an epistle to Bessarion, Plethon makes the 
very same point: ‘The fact that some beings participate in Being 
26 Fun. 6.3.2.1-4. 7 Diff. 323.8-10. 28 Cf Arist, Cat. 5.4al—2. 

29 Sophista may have provided Plethon’s starting point here. See Soph. 237d: ‘Visitor: It’s 
obvious to us that we always apply this something to a being, since it is impossible to say 
it by itself, as if it were naked and isolated from ail beings. Isn’t that right? Theaetetus: 
Yes’ (trans. White). 

3° On aspects of Plethon’s attack on Aristotle see Evangeliou (2006) and Tavardon (1977). 
Cf. Pleth. Contra Schol. 23.39—-40. Bessarion points out that according to one reading 


of Plato intelligible entities (ta noeta) may be taken to be equivocal to the first principle 
and sensible things equivocal to the intelligibles (Bess. Ep, 20, Mohler wt 464.6—11). 
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more than others does not prevent us in the least from classifying 
all of them under a single genus.’>’ While in Aristotelian terms it 
is possible to argue that ‘everything that is common’ (t& ko1vd) 
indicates not a ‘this’ (t6Se T1) but a ‘such’ (toidv5e), Plethon 
seeks to recover a universal and hence xoivév genus of what is 
primarily.’ Plethon shifts the focus from quantity and quality to 
substance. 

He thus comes up with that ‘one genus of everything, Being’ 
(Diff 323.21) that Palamas believed to have uncovered as the 
end of Barlaam’s endeavours, and which was a plain absurdity 
for Aquinas and Scholarios too. All three (Palamas, Aquinas and 
Scholarios) had the same point of departure: Aristotle. The position 
of Aristotle is that the most universal of predicates, that is to say 
Being (6v) and One (év), are coextensive but not substances or 
genera.°*> The ‘One’ is in every genus a definite entity, but in no 
case is its nature merely ‘One’ .3* ‘It is impossible’, he argues, ‘for 
anything predicated universally (ta ka@éAovu) to be a substance 
(oucia).’%> The deeper significance of the Plethonean attempt to 
undercut Aristotle’s case becomes apparent once we consider their 
respective theological applications. 

The Aristotelean thesis that it is impossible for either Unity 
(ev) or Being (dv) to be one genus of existing things was taken 
up by Thomas Aquinas in the Summa Theologiae as well as in 
the Summa contra Gentiles in order to show ‘that god is not 


‘Do not get upset’, replied Plethon, ‘if sensible things are said to be equivocal to the 
intelligibles.’ This hardly affects the non-equivocity of Being. A particular man may 
be said to be equivocal with the intelligible man; but this does not necessarily mean 
that their being is also equivocal. We may say that a sea dog and an ordinary dog are 
dogs equivocally, in so far as we call them both ‘dogs’. But this hardly means that 
their being is also meant equivocally: they both are in a non-equivocal sense (Pleth. Ep. 
Bess, 2, Mohler t11 466.3—7). This is the same point made in Contra Schol. 23.26—35. 
[ quote Woodhouse’s paraphrase: ‘The point which Aristotle failed to understand is 
that although every genus is shared equally in a verbal sense (Adyop) by all the species 
comprised in it, it is not shared equally in reality (Ta 5 mpdyuati ovK étttons). “Being” 
is thus a univocal concept but unequally shared... Aristotle was mistaken in thinking 
that what is the case in verbal terms must also be the case in reality.’ 

3! Pleth. Ep. Bess. 2, Mohler i 461.3-5. 

3° Metaph. 1003a8-9: o¥€tv yap Tév Koivav TOBe TI oNaiver GAA Toldvde, 7) S otota 
TOE TI. 

33, Metaph. 1053b17-24. 34 Metaph, 1054a9-11. 

35° Metaph. 1038b8—9; 1038b34-5. 
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in some genus’.3° Scholarios was familiar with Aquinas’ use of 
Aristotle on this point, which he encountered as a translator.3/ 
Against the univocity of Being implied by pagan ontology, Aquinas 
argued that Being is not a genus but is said in different ways 
of diverse things (7d Sv Agyerat TroAAayeds).2° This appropri- 
ation of Aristotle served ideally the case for the unqualifiable 
and non-negotiable transcendence of the Christian god, since, 
according to Aquinas, if god is nor in a genus then neither can 
god be defined, nor demonstrated ‘except through an effect’ .%” 
Conversely, if the first principle, namely Being-in-itself, ts a 
genus, then, to paraphrase Aquinas, it is evident that god can be 
defined, for every definition is constituted from the genus and the 
differences.*° 

We have reached the crux of the matter, the heart of Plethon’s 
paganism. Mutatis mutandis from a Thomist and Palamite per- 
spective Plethon’s recurrent affirmation against Aristotle’s author- 
ity that Being is the universal genus implies that god can be seized 
insofar as extreme Being is still Being. To argue that Being is a 
genus is the necessary step towards the revival of monist ontol- 
ogy according to which there is no absolute ontological difference 
between supra-essential essence and ‘created’ substance, but only 
a diversification in regard to the extent according to which every- 
thing participates within the genus of Being. 

Scholarios read between the lines of Plethon’s Differences and 
grasped the deeper intentionality behind Plethon’s refutation of 
Aristotle’s theory of the equivocity of Being. God, protests Schol- 
arios in Against Plethon, suffices as a cause. Why then linger on 
the question of any purportedly common ontological substratum 
that links god to creation?! 


3© Cf. Metaph. 998b22; Aquinas, Summa contra Gentiles 1.25.6; cf. Summa Theologiae 
1.q3.45. 

37 seo Scho. Epitome, OC 5.1.25: “Ot! ot« éotiy (god) év tivi yével. Cf. Scholarios’ 
translation of Aquinas’ De ente et essentiae OC 6.6-I1: Kal €« TouTtoy EtreTar Ln) Elva 
auTov (god) év yevel... 

38 Metaph. 1003433. See Tavardon (1977: 268-78) for the different understandings of fo 
on by Plethon and Scholarios. 

39 Aquinas, SCG 1.25.7-8. 

4° Aquinas, SCG 1.25.7: ‘From this [that God is not in some genus] it is evident that God 

cannot be defined, for every definition is constituted from the genus and the differences’. 

Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.49.9-11. 


= 


ef 
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Plethon’s point was that Aristotle introduced a form of Ontolog;. 
cal anarchy that cancelled the unity of Being by not allowing fo, 


that ‘one thing in common between all things’ and ‘the relation of 


all things to the one source of their Being’. Interestingly, Plethon 
credited none other than Aristotle with the identification betwee, 
substance (ovoia) and Being par excellence (uc&A1ore }v): “Lf sub. 
stance is that which most properly is (16 udAloTa dv), as Aristotle 
himself says...’*? Still, Aristotle disrupts ontological unity ang 
prohibits the participation of everything that is in the One Being 
(Ev Ov): 


But we must further show that it is simply impossible for Being (Sv) to be 
equivocal. For if all things derive from a single absolutely unique source (éy), 
numerous and indeed innumerable though they be, they must still necessarily 
have one thing in common between them all. So what else could that be other 
than Being, and that in no equivocal sense? For if it is to be equivocal, then it 
could not be One. Somewhere Aristotle himself says that ‘beings abhor a state 
of disorder (Metaph, 1076a3—4)’, and he quotes: ‘The rule of many is not a good 
thing — let there be one ruler... (//. 2.204)' His words are impressive in theory, 
but in practice it is he himself who introduces the disorderly state of beings by 
refusing to allow the unity of Being. (Pleth. Diff. 324.18-27) 


At first sight this tantalising ‘one thing in common’ recalls the 
Stoic koinon ti opposed by Plotinus.*? Stoic influences in Plethon’s 
metaphysics should not be ruled out, even if according to the pro- 
logue of the Nomoi these are limited to moral philosophy. Yet 
before proceeding it is worth turning to the sibylline first propo- 
sition of the natural religion described in Plethon’s Memorandum 
to Theodore, according to which there is ‘one divine thing within 
all beings’: | 


Diff. 324.33; Plethon might be turning his opponent into an accomplice. Lagarde (1976: 
60) suggested that Plethon has in mind Metaph, 1028b19; Chronis (1987: 58) correctly 
noted that this cannot be the case, since in that passage Aristotle is merely report- 
ing Plato's opinion (among those of others) on substance. A more likely candidate 
is Metaph. 1028b3-4: ‘Indeed, the question which was raised long ago, is still and 
always be, and which always baffles us —-What is Being? — is in other words What is 
substance?’ Be that as it may, Chronis notes that either way Plethon is misinterpreting 
Aristotle. 

43 Cf. Enn. 6.1.25, where Plotinus attacked the Stoic notion of ‘common something’ 
(koinon ti): ‘And they have not left any room for differences with which they will be 
able to differentiate the something.’ 
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elval TI Qeiov év ToIs OVO, TIPOUXOVOKY TIVa TooV OA@Y OUTlaV. 


By HEV 
spere is one divine [thing] within all beings, an essence that surpasses all. (Mem. 


I 125.6-7) 
Jt appears that in the Memorandum to Theodore Plethon has 
Laws Book 10 in mind when adding two further tenets ol his 
ynnamed, rational civic religion, which concern divine providence 
and justice.44 Thus we may safely assume that the immanence of 
divine essence affirmed above is also taken to be a cornerstone 
of Platonic theology. Certainly the participle jTeouxovca implies 
the exceptional pre-eminence of this divine source and possibly 
its declining ontological presence within partial beings affirmed 
py similar forms of the same verb in the Nomoi. Taken in itself 
there is nothing un-Christian in this expression. For example, a 
dogged Palamite, Philotheos Kokkinos, could approvingly cite a 
similar formulation by Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita.4° And yet 
in the context of Theodore’s court Plethon’s carefully calculated 
ambiguity and vagueness surrounding this ‘divine something’ (tT 
@ciov) must have disturbed any theologian.4’ Not only because 
Plethon provocatively refrains from stating that it is exclusively 
from Orthodox Christianity that Theodore’s subjects should seek 
religious guidance, as he was expected to do in a conventional 
Byzantine ‘mirror for princes’, but primarily because this unqual- 
ified theion appears to be immanent in the world of becoming. It 
is not truly beyond Being, for it is within beings (év Tois oUo1) and 
projects (another meaning of trpcéxw) Being — hence, it cannot 
but be Being. 

Plethon circumvents the doctrinal status quo established after 
the Hesychast controversy. The Orthodox view was that it is not 
divine essence, but divine energies that are participated by created 


44 Laws 885b4-9. | 

45 Nomoi 96 (3.15.74—7): Tpovyov... dtiov. Hence ‘Poseidon’ at Nomoi 204 (3.35,4.1- 
5), is superior in terms of power (treovyev oBével). ae: 

4© Phil. Coce. Contra Greg. 10.1309-14: ~otiv 6 Ocds ws Tr&cav Suvaplv ev EouT@ 
TrpOEXOoV Kal UTrepexoov. Cf. Dion. Ar. DN 201.1-2. 

47 That the vague formulation is no random slip of the pen but the product of Plethon S 
tactic of dissimulation becomes apparent by the repetition of a similar expression in the 
beginning of another exposition of the principles of an unnamed religion in Monodia in 
Helenam Palaeologinam. See below, p. 302. 
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beings. According to the Orthodox doctrine that Plethon certainly 
was very conscious of, god’s essence is totally absent from Cre. 
ation: it is only by will (kat& BowAnotv) and by his energies (kay 
evepyeiav) that god relates to the world, not by his essence (kq+? 
ovoiav). Christian authors from the Cappadoceans to Palamag 
would only go as far as to attest that the divine energy runs throy gh 
creation — but never that it resides within beings.4® No such dis. 
tinction appears either in the Memorandum or in the Differences 
Already at such an early stage of his work Plethon defined goq 
as constituting the predominant essence of beings, not as a supra- 
essential transcendent entity, but as a multi-centred radiant ousig 
diffusing and bestowing itself upon beings, rather than essentially 
residing outside (€€«, to recall John of Damascus) their Being. 

It follows that there is more in the Differences passage defend- 
ing the ‘unity of Being’ (324.18—27) quoted above than meets the 
eye. [liad 2.204 has a long and illustrious history within Christian 
apologetics: this ‘one ruler’ was traditionally identified with the 
Judaeo-Christian god. Manuel Corinthios draws from this con- 
ventional application of the verse in his attack on Plethon, when 
describing ‘a single essence that is eternal and immovable and 
separate from all sensible beings’ .*9 In Plethon’s case it is not god 
but Being that is equated with the single ‘ruler’. Once again, the 
expected caveat that according to Roman Orthodoxy there is no 
community of essence or even analogia entis between God and 
Being is omitted. 

By reverting to Aristotle’s primary metaphysical application 
of the Homeric verse, while arguing that Being is a genus and 
nostalgically alluding to the ‘unity of Being’, Plethon wished at 
least some of his potential readers to consider the possibility that 
Being qua supreme genus is the sovereign-god. A similar use of 
the Ziad occurs in Julian’s Hymn to the King Helios, Plethon’s 
probable source, as we shall see presently. 

In Against Scholarios the issue recurs in a passage full of care- 
fully calculated ambiguities. Since all beings are produced by one 
god (cis 8eds) it is necessary to assume that they are comprehended 


48 For references, see above, p. 98. 
49 Manuel Cor. Adversus Gemistum et Bessarionem 359.1—5. 
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py a single and common genus (Ev kowov yévos). The key clause 
is an allegedly Aristotelian axiom: ‘one Caluse, one effect’. | This 
may be taken to mean two things: that god IS one cause and 
enus of Being (or simply Being) a distinct ‘effect’;>’ or that 


the § ; oa, 
sod gua Being is one cause comprehending all beings within a 
god 


single and common genus. The latter reading is supported by the 
plethonean principle that there is no distinction between essence 
and energy in god.** Cause and effect coincide, which suggests 
that god is identifiable with Being. Plethon’s reply to Bessarion’s 
epistle Concerning the Creator of the World corroborates this 
interpretation. 

This is a very bizarre exchange of letters. Manuel Corinthios is 
adamant that what we have here is abundant proof that Bessarton 
and Plethon ‘were of one mind’, an allusion to Bessarion’s crypto- 
paganism.°? According to Manuel, Bessarion’s cover-up was to 
ask for ‘solutions’ to his queries regarding self-producing causes, 
whereas in reality these ‘causes’ stand for ‘gods’ .*4 Both Plethon 
and Bessarion ‘feigned their participation in divine grace’, while 
following Proclus in postulating a multitude of self-subsisting 
divinities.>> Are these Manuel’s calumnies? 

No one likes religious persecutors in the hunt for ideological 
dissenters, and Manuel seems to have excelled in this, yet here 
he may well have been right when reading between the lines. 
Bessarion appears to have encoded queries on polytheism into 
queries on Neoplatonist causality. He opens his letter by noting 
that the potential reader of works by comrades of Plato such as 
Proclus, Hermeias and Damascius will hardly fail to notice that 
they all consider both the soul and ‘the intellectual and intelligible 
gods’ as self-substantial. Bessarion moves on to the discussion of 


5° Contra Schol. 23.8-13: huseis § ofs BeBardtata dp evds cod Ta S6vTA TapTYX9ar TE Kal 
tapkyeotar Soxei, 008 dv Suvaipebar ph ov Kai évi ac KolvéD TrepiAcpBavelv yevel, 
iver ST) Kal ev yev évds Oeot aiTtiov 1. 

See Couloubaritsis (1997: 129), who sees Being qua genus inthe Differences as different 
to god as the ‘donator’ of Being. Cf. above, n. 22 for Masai’s similar reading. See below, 
pp. 243-50 for those reasons for considering Plethon’s, as well as Plato's, first principle 
within Being. 

5? Pleth., Diff. 337.19-21. 

53. Manuel Cor. Adv. Gem. et Bess. 356.30-357.7; 366.28: ouvaTroo TaTNS. 

54 Manuel Cor. Ady. Gem. et Bess. 356,20-5. 

55 Manuel Cor. Adv. Gem. et Bess. 360.26-361.1. 


_ 
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the self-substantiality of what he now calls ‘beings of this sorp 
and successively to even more ambiguous language where the 
subject ‘beings of this sort is tacitly assumed and, like ‘gods’ 
in the beginning, does not resurface.5° ‘This is the overture to 
his work’, remarks Manuel, and one may infer from it this man’s 
solid faith to the pagan philosophers he cites! For, what sort of 
Christian would ever think that anything among beings could be 
self-subsistent and self-constituting?5’ Given the turmoil caused 
by the fourteenth-century Hesychast controversy one should give 
Manuel some credit here. This discussion on the ‘self-substinence’ 
of causes is odd, to say the least. 

Bessarion makes of himself an easier target than Plethon does. 
The latter’s reply is elusive and one wonders why, if this was really 
nothing but a purely academic discussion. There is no mention of 
‘gods’ or “beings of this sort’ or, for that matter, of any other sort, 
something that must have disappointed Manuel. Yet in the section 
relevant to the question of ‘equivocity versus univocity of beings’ 
raised by Bessarion, Plethon cites two authorities: Proclus and 
Julian. The former identified the ‘first cause (t6 TedToVv aitiovy’ 
with ‘One’ and the ‘Good’; the latter credited the ‘first cause’ 
with Being.>® After all, asks Plethon, to what could Being be more 
appropriate than to what is in itself? Being is conferred on all 
beings from a single principle.°9 

Here the notion of Being gua genus is indistinguishable from the 
Julianic metaphysical notion of a first cause/One/Good gua Being. 
The Platonism and henotheism of Plethon’s point of reference, 
Julian, are in perfect accord with the account of ‘Zeus’ in the 
Nomot. Plethon seems to have taken note of a philosophical rather 
than a liturgical tenet of Julian’s paganism: the identification of the 
One with Being.®° It is worth following up Plethon’s reference: 


5S® Bess, Ep. 18, Mohler m1 455.6—20. 


57 Manuel Cor. Adv. Gem. et Bess. 357.31-358.13, 

58 Pleth. Ep. ad Bess. t, Mohler 11 460.32—461.1. 

59 Pleth. Ep. ad Bess. 1, Mohler ur 461.1. 

6° Raoul Kabakes, heliolatres and loyal student of Plethon, included Julian’s Hymn to the 
King Helios in a manuscript containing works of his master. Kabakes quoted the first two 
verses of Plethon’s ninth hymn to ‘the celestial gods’ that deal with the sun under the title 
of Julian’s Hymn. As Bidez (1929: 76) observes, he was justified in relating this hymn 
to Julian’s treatise. In another peculiar note in the margins of the manuscript, Raoul 
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(But in a still loftier sense it [the universe] is guarded by the King, who is the 
centie of all things that exist. He, therefore, whether it J right to call him the 
supra-Intelligible, or the Idea ol Beings G8ec TOV ovTo), and by Heme pai 
the whole intelligible region (10 vonroy GUpTaV), OF sg One (ev), eae waa 
One seems somehow to be prior to all the rest, or, to use T lato s name ra umn 
the Good (té&yadv); at any rate this uncompounded cause al the whole reveals 
to all existence beauty, and perfection, and oneness, and irresistible power; and 
in virtue of the primal creative substance that abides in it, produced, as middle 


1 the middle and intellectual, creative causes, Helios the most mighty god, 
a 


amor 
ame co 


proceeding from itself and in all things like unto itsel 


in the Nomoi Plethon has ‘Poseidon’ for ‘Helios’ and ‘Zeus: for 
One/Being/Good. Significantly, a little further down in his Hymn 
to the King Helios Julian too refers to Homer’s familiar depiction 
of Zeus: ‘For Zeus, as Homer says, since he is lord of all, constrains 
the other gods’ (//. 8.20—5). Plethon’s use of Iliad 2.204 in the Dif- 
ferences hardly makes of him a monotheist in the Christian apolo- 
getical sense. He is following Julian, not Eusebius. Both Plethon 
and Julian are monists rather than monotheists: god/Being-in-itself 
as the supreme genus allows for all levels of the ontological hier- 
archy to participate in divine essence, even if to a different extent. 

By contrast, Aristotle is thought to be persistently hostile to the 
One and to carve up Being. Aristotle is credited with inclining to 
‘atheism’ — not with pure atheism, as Plethon clarifies in his Reply 
to Scholarios, but with a tendency to atheism.°? Plethon reiterates 
the Proclan reception of Peripatetic philosophy, one formed by the 


reproaches Plethon for not utilising Julian as much as he could have in regard to the 
mathematical interpretation of the universe. See Bidez (1929) 77, Gregoire (1929/30) 
733: & TIAnfcov cryade, tourny ty eftjytony (sic) TOU TaApOVTOs Aoyou TrapeAn Tres, 
4Flav Kal SpéAnLOV (sic) oUcav, ool Gvahoyou Kal &€tou OvTos, Kail HGAAOV Tepl 
+a@v paderperrikdy (sic). That Plethon was versed in Julianic theology is now a firmed 
by contemporary scholarship. See Tambrun (2006a); Hladky (forthcoming). It should 
be noted that George of Trebizond’s often quoted testimony (cf. Walker (2000) 61, 
Anastos (1948) 2701F.) that ‘I have seen, | myself have seen and T have read prayers of 
his [Plethon] to the sun, hymns in which he extolled and adored the sun ‘is creator of all 
things’, does not render Plethon another worshipper of Kabakes” Sun god. Medvedev 
(1985: 739-47) has adequately shown that Plethon cannot be counted as reintroducing 
solar cult, though he copied Orphic and Proclan hymns dealing with the sun (contained 
in the Marcianus graecus 406), Besides, Julian’s heliocentric theology does not appeal 
to have influenced Plethon’s hymns, in which the sun is a god among others ‘fading in 
the light of the higher deities’. | 

Jul. Or. 4.132C—D. The influence of this passage on Plethon is also noted by Tambrun 
(2006a) 131-2. 

62 Pleth. Contra Schol, 30.79-91. 
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interpretation of Alexander of Aphrodisias, according to Which 
Aristotle’s first principle is a principle of locomotion and a final 
cause, but not an efficient cause. Aristotle’s prime mover moves 
the universe ‘much like an ox moves a cart’, itis an extra-mundane 
motive force that empties the universe of divine immanence and 
desacralises the perpetual divine productive process responsible 
for the precious unity inherent in all things.® 


A return to Parmenides 


Contrary to appearances then, the disagreement between Plethon 
and Scholarios regarding the merits of Plato and Aristotle was not 
part of any tedious ‘academic’ discussion between rival profes- 
sors. Plethon’s appeal to a unified ontology is a call for a ‘closed’ 
monistic ontology according to which nothing exists outside 
Being — not even god. By contrast, Scholarios’ appeal to Aris- 
totle safeguards the most fundamental Christian distinction: that 
between ontology and theology. 

Plethon is trying to re-establish contact with an ancient tradition 
of conceptual paganism. Aquinas testifies to its antiquity when 
considering Parmenides as the founder of the univocal conception 
of Being.°4 Both the Plethonean critique of the equivocity of Being 
in Aristotle’s Categories 5 and the notion of One Being as the 
highest One recall Parmenides’ position as reported by Proclus in 
his commentary to Plato’s Parmenides: 


That the One Being must be prior to plurality you can grasp by a logical proce- 
dure, as follows. ‘Being’ is used either homonymously in all its applications, ot 
synonymously, or as indicating predicates derived from and relative to one thing. 
But it is impossible that it is used homonymously, when we say that one thing 
‘is’ more and another less; for more and less are not applicable to things that 
are named homonymously. And if ‘One Being’ is used synonymously of each of 
the things there are, or if it is used as derived from and relative to one thing, it 
necessarily follows that there is some Being (&vaykn doa efval 11 dv) prior to 
the many beings. (Procl. Jn Prm. 709.6—16; trans. Morrow and Dillon) 


3 Contra Schol. 15.1-16.7. Cf. Procl. 2 Tim. 1.266.28—30: oi Sé Mepitratntixol yapiotov 
Hev elvat TL, TonTikov SE OUK Elvat, GAA TeAlKOv, See also Simplicius’ comments on 
Alexander’s interpretation, Simpl. Jn Phys. 10.1362.11ff. 

4 On Aquinas on Parmenides and the univocity of Being see Wippel (2000) 70-1. 
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This is Plethon’s point in the Differences. Eventually Proclus draws 
4 distinction between ‘Parmenides who speaks in the Poem’ (tot 
2 Trois Etreolv), who identifies the One with Being (TO Ev ov), and 
the ‘Platonic Parmenides’ (6 rapa TlAdtaov Tlappevidns), who 
presumably ascends from One Being to the One alone.®> Thus, 
proclus sides with those Neoplatonists who departed from the 
original pre-Plotinean interpretation of Plato, according to which 
the Idea of the Good is not really beyond Being. Since he acutely 
senses that Republic 509b is not enough to credit Plato with this 
belief, he strengthens this interpretation by falling on the Second 
Hypothesis of the Parmenides and concludes that ‘the One is not 
the same as Being’.®° In a manner presumably very unnerving for 
any carrier of ‘pagan’ and monist tendencies such as Plethon and 
Spinoza, the Proclan commentary on the Parmenides ends with a 
frustrating concession to silence.® 

Still, the Parmenidean call for a unified onto-theology that is 
transmitted but not endorsed by Proclus (kai oToas €v G&troKaAEl 
+ dv) and that restores the proposition “Being is One’ in its very 
centre may well be one of the immediate sources of Plethon’s 
inspiration.°* Plethon registers the message but disagrees with 
Proclus’ preference for a ‘Platonic Parmenides’ allegedly depart- 
ing from original Parmenidean monism. In the same vein as one of 
the immediate heirs of Socratic and Platonic teaching, Eucleides 
of Megara, and in full agreement with the pre-Plotinean inter- 
pretation of Republic 509b, Plethon brings Plato into agreement 
with Parmenides.°? He thus reserves a prominent position for 


65 Proc]. In Prm, 1240.29-37. 

66 Procl. Jn Prim. 1241.7-8: GAN S11 yev TO Ev OUK EOTI TAUTOV Kal TO Ov. 

67 Procl. in Prm. 76K; see above, Ch. 4, p. T9I. 

68 Procl. In Prm. 708.35-709.6: ‘So also Parmenides knows that intelligible plurality 
proceeds from the One Being, that prior to the many beings there is this fundamental 
One Being in which the plurality of the intelligibles has its unity. It is theretore far from 
true that he had to deny plurality because he posited the One Being — he who in the 
passages above supposes that beings are many; rather in saying that the many get their 
being, whatever it is, from the One Being, he rightly regards this cause as sufficient and 
so declares that Being is One.’ 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Eucleides of Megara reverted to Parmenidean ontology 
and argued that the supreme Good is really one, though called by many names, ‘some- 
times wisdom, sometimes god, and again mind, and so forth. But all that is contradictory 
of the good he used to reject, declaring that it had no existence’ (Diog. Laert. 2.106). 
By contrast, Maximus Confessor represents the Orthodox tradition when postulating 
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Parmenides in his golden chain of philosopher-guides who reveg] 
the “true doctrines’ in the Nomoi and notes his connection to Plato, 
while criticising Simplicius in Against Scholarios for taking Arig. 
totle to agree with ‘Plato and Parmenides’.’° The alliances are 
clear. 

The Neoplatonic approach to Parmenides serves as the mine 
from which to draw material necessary for Plethon’s type of 
Parmenidean-Platonic pagan ontology. Proclus credits Parmenideg 
with a notorious analogy, one concerning the monad and its relation 
to numbers. Parmenides’ One Being is seen as causally transcen- 
dent in the sense that the participated beings obtain Being from 
the One just as the monad transcends numbers while also being 
contained in them: 


Now Parmenides as I have often said before, seeing this monad of being tran- 
scending the plurality of being, calls being one, separating from it the plurality 
of things that proceed from it. (Procl. J Prm. 710.11-16) 


This is the model of the Nomoi theogonic/cosmogonic pattern, 
Plethon uses the analogy of Monad/numbers in both the Differ- 
ences and in the Nomoi, where it emerges as the most apt one for 
illustrating the relation between ‘gods’/Forms and ‘Zeus’/Being- 
in-itself.’" The radical difference between One Being and Pala- 
mas’ understanding of the essence of god as an alien physis is that 
according to Proclus’ Parmenides (and Plethon’s Nomoi) ‘every- 
thing that comes after the One participates in the One, so that the 
dyad itself is also in a sense one, and therefore both unity and 
plurality’ .” 

This not to say that Plethon considers the world of becoming 
as univocal with the ‘creator’ in the sense that Ficino implied and 
Plotinus condemned. Plethon did not subscribe to the view that 
things receive an equal share of Being from the genus they belong 
to.”> This type of crude pantheism is explicitly denied by Plethon, 


that god ‘has no contrary’ and that non-Being is not a privation of ‘Being properly so 
called’, namely of divine essence, but only of qualified substance. Herein lies the impor- 
tant difference between Greek monism and Eastern Orthodox apophaticism, According 
to the latter, god is not only extra-mundane but in effect beyond Being and non-Being, 
that is to say, beyond the limits of ontology. See n. 98. 

® Ch Nomoi 32 (.2:77); Contra Schol. 26. 7" Nomoi 94 (3.15.24-35). 

7® Procl, In Pri. 712. 73° Enn. 6.1.25.17-22. 
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who notes that the three species of substance (eternal, perpetual 
and temporal) are not equal in terms of ontological paaCIpanon 
in ‘Zeus’, even though they form a unifi ed ontological systema," 
Plethon would unhesitatingly approve of Plotinus’ example that 
one thing might have a larger share tn fire, like a pot, and another 
Jess, SO as not to become pot.’> Rather like numbers, ‘gods’ and 
everything else essentially participate in the universal genus of 
Being. even if to a different extent and according to different 
modes. This qualification allows Plethon’s radical Platonism to be 
as monistic as it gets — that is, in so far as it manages to escape the 

antheism entailed by the position of an absolute univocity among 
all levels of Being.7° 


That ‘Zeus’ is not beyond Being 


It will be objected that both Plethon and Scholarios apply the 
word hyperousios to describe god.77 In what sense is Plethon’s 
first principle transcendent? Recently, Tambrun noted the absence 
of negative theology from Plethon’s theology. Hladky objected 
that this hardly means Plethon thought of the One in affirmative 
terms.7° For his part, Couloubaritsis read Plethon as advocate of a 
sui generis type of theology that is neither polytheist in the Hellenic 
(pagan) sense nor monotheist in the Christian sense. According to 
this interpretation, god is both transcendent and immanent in the 
sense that god as a creative cause is separate from the emanating 
divine archetypes/Ideas.7? The issue is crucial. In the late Byzan- 
tine context, any attempt to compromise the transcendence of a god 
commonly thought to be beyond Being and non-Being is abundant 
proof of a ‘Hellenic’ theology at work. Admittedly, it is true that 


74 Nomoi 96 (3.15.74-85). 7 Enn. 6.3.7.30—-5. 

7° Hence interpretations that see in Plethon an advocacy of the univocity of Being should 
be qualified. Certainly Plethon does not argue that the word “Being” 1s applicable to 
both the divine and the universe in an unqualified sense — rather, his point is that there 
is no radical ontological difference or alterity in essence between diverse radiations and 
emanations of Being. 

1 Diff. 326,31; 337-7-28. 

78 See Tambrun (2006a), who points to Aelius Aristides as a possible source behind 
Plethon’s shift from Neoplatonic and Christian negative theology to affirmative theology. 
Cf. Hladky (2009) 378-9. 

79 Couloubaritsis (2006) 155. 
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Plethon distinguishes between the One and gods/the world,S° p 
the real question is: does Plethon mean this distinction in ontolog. 
ical terms, as Palamas and Scholarios do? Does he think that Re 
essence of god is in itself radically disparate from the essence of 
everything else? | 

In a letter also exemplifying an interest in Plethon’s calendar 
Bessarion appears to presuppose that Plato’s ‘first principle’ a 
‘Being in the proper sense’: Plato’s tedtov aitiov is KUCtas sy. 
Plato’s Idea of the Good is Being — it is not beyond Being, that Fs 
transcendent, rather, Being properly speaking and understood. In 
this sense the Idea of the Good is different from anything else, jn 
fact beyond anything else; nevertheless, it is Being.*' It is signifi. 
cant that this approach to Plato’s Idea of the Good was a defensible 
option in Plethon’s context, moreover, one shared by both Bessar- 
ion and his teacher. As it happens, this has good chances of being 
the correct way to read the notorious passage in Republic 509b that 
appears to affirm that the Idea of Good is ‘beyond being’ (étréketve 
Ths oUoias). Bessarion and Plethon are in step with the original 
pre-Plotinean reception of Plato — one that modern scholarship 
has recently revisited. Though certain Neopythagoreans includ- 
ing Pseudo-Brotinus and Pseudo-Archytas appear to have thought 
that the first principle is superior to ousia,®’ the chief exponents 
of Middle Platonism identified god with the Idea of the Good and 
absolute Being.®3 As Baltes showed, 


all Platonists before Plotinus confirm... that Plato’s Idea of the Good is not 
ereKelva TOU Ovtos. For according to all these interpreters of Plato’s philosophy, 
the Idea of the Good is something like the highest being, to dv até, which 
bestows upon all other things their being.*4 


The expressions auvtoov and avtoayaéds employed by Plethon 
were attributed to god by Numenius.®5 In both cases Numenius 


80 
82 
83 


Hladky (2009) 379. 8" Bess. Ep. 20, Mohler m1 464.9. 

Baltes (1997) 17-19; Lilla (1997) 142. 

Even in the case of Celsus, who has been read as placing god above nous and ousia (cf. 
Cels. 7.45.11; Lilla 1997: 142), the Idea of the Good is still intelligible by an ‘ineffable 
power’ and hence not really beyond being (Baltes 1997: 13). In fact Celsus’ god is 
closer to Julian’s and Plethon’s than to that of Christian apophaticism. For a different 
reading see Lilla (1997) 143 who brings attention to Cels. 6.65. 

84 Baltes (1997) 22. 

85 Num. fr. 20; fr. 17 des Places; Nomoi 132 (3.34,1.1); 168 (34,4.1). 
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interprets Plato as identifying divinity with Being-in-itself and 
he Good-in-itself. Numenius’ god ‘is at the same time Trepl TE 
sont oUUpUTOS TH OvVoig, or even more than that, he is “being 
self” (cutodév) and as such he is even oioia’ .% In other words, 
Numenius: first god is ousia, the principle of ousia and intelligence 
(yous)."” ee 

The link between Numenius and Plethon is provided by Euse- 
pius, who quotes the relevant fragments in his Praeparatio evan- 
gelica, a text with which Plethon was certainly familiar.** Plethon 
is also Close to Plutarch’s identification of true Being (6vtoos dy) 
with divinity in De E apud Delphi: SAX totw 6 8¢6s."9 The salu- 
tation Thou art (ei), according to Plutarch, denotes the eternity of 
Being, but at the same time the unity of Being. The use of ei you 
are’) in both Plutarch and Plethon is tantalising: the former’s ¢i 
¢y (Thou art One) parallels the latter’s 6vtas Te av Ta OvTi el, 
xa TI eiAlKpIveos Ev (you are the one who really is and is simply 
One), especially since in the henotheist context of Plutarch’s dia- 
logue Apollo stands for the highest god.°° This passage from £ 
apud Delphi is reported by Eusebius in the same chapter of the 
Praeparatio evangelica as are Numenius’ quotes.?’ It is notewor- 
thy that Plethon excerpted passages from Plutarch’s works and 
that according to Bessarion ‘the most wise’ Plutarch was one of 
Plethon’s favourite points of reference.?* 

Besides, we have already seen that by rendering the Idea of the 
Good knowable, both Plato and Plethon compromise the transcen- 
dence of divine essence. Further, we shall see that the identifi- 
cation of ‘Zeus’ with fate divests god of his free will and hence 


86 Baltes (1997) 13-4 commenting on Num. fr. 15, 16, 17, all fragments transmitted by 
Eusebius in PE Ii, 

87 Num. fr. 16 des Places; see here Lilla (1997) 142. 

88 Eus. PE 11.18, 22-3; 11, 22, 9-10. On Eusebius as a source of Plethon see Tambrun 
(2006a: 58 n.1) and Karamanolis (2002: 264-7) on the influence of Atticus fragments 
preserved by Eusebius upon Plethon’s Differences. 

89 Plut. E apud Delphi 3928, 393A. On Plutarch’s position cf. Lilla (1997) 142. 

9 Plut. Eapud Delphi 3938 (cf. Siniossoglou 201 0a: 137 on Plutarch’s henotheism); Nomoi 
170 (3.34,4.2~3). The affinity between the language of Plutarch in E apud Delphi and 
Plethon’s Nomoi is noted by Bargeliotes (1974) 131 n. 34; cf. Hladky (forthcoming). 

°° Kus. PE 11.10.16.5; 11,11.15.2. 

92 On the Plethonean excerpta from Plutarch’s work see Manfredini (1972) 569-81. Cf. 
Bess. Ep. 20, Mohler nl 464.3 4-19. 
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of his super-essentiality. Notwithstanding the linguistic affinities 
the Platonic eméxeiva ths ovcias and Plethon’s description of the 
One as /iyperousion are very different to the doctrinally Ort hodox 
understanding of the Pseudo-Dionysian notion of the divine as 
ETTEKELVa TOV OvTooV and td&onNs oUCias EtréKEeIVar.?3 

Against this background it is imperative to re-examine the 
question of god’s super-essentiality according to Scholarios ang 
Plethon. The word hyperousios in Plethon is not co-referentia] 
to the Roman Orthodox meaning attributed to the same word in 
Scholarios. This is a case of equivocity. The underlying concep- 
tual opposition and tension is anticipated in Scholarios’ treatise 
on the distinction between divine essence and divine operations. 
There the word is used in the Palamite sense.®4 All possible distinc- 
tions, says Scholarios, are either real (Teaypori«iv) or conceptual 
devices (kaT étrivoiav). The distinctions between beings are real 
and not in thought only: for example this man cannot be united 
to that man and form a single individual, just as this man is not 
classifiable under the same kind as a horse. In what sense, then, 
is god’s essence distinct from divine energies? Gregory Palamas, 
says Scholarios, examined the problem with the greatest scrutiny 
and concluded in accordance with the Fathers that the distinction 
is real —not a conceptual one, as Barlaam, Akindynos and their fol- 
lowers said.?> Scholarios expressly clarifies in what regard is god 
‘beyond being’, namely in the theistic sense of Palamite Ortho- 
doxy that has at its centre the notion of a personal agent free of 
ontological necessity. 

The essence of god is ‘infinite times infinitely’ beyond any 
essence.” The simplest unity (év) is beyond any category of Being: 
One is beyond Being.’ In the Epistle to the Exarch Joseph (OC 
4.165.9—29) Scholarios argues against Plethon that god is ato- 
mos, indivisible — communal participation of other deities in god 
would inevitably render the godhead composite, which is one of 


3 Dion. Ar. DN 109.15-16, 163.20, T15.17-18: 1} TéONS Ovotas ErréKeIVa Kai TAONS 
YVOOEWS. 

94 On Scholarios’ treatment of Palamas see Guichardan (1933) 203-5. 

> Schol. Distinctio essentiae divinae et operationum suarum, OC 3.228-39, here: 228.17- 
aT: 

Schol. Distinctio essentiae divinae, OC 3,234.24-6. 

97 Schol. Distinctio essentiae divinae, OC 3.235.35-7. 


96 
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his main arguments against Plethon’s henotheism. For Scholarios 
sod is hyperousios owing to his personal natu re. He is the Other in 
veal. Palamas’ xene physis. In the context of Eastern Oribedox 
apophaticism god is hyperousios not in SO lar as negative theo logy 
is applicable to describe what god is not (as is often the case ee 
Neoplatonism and the via negativa in the Latin West) ae: In SO fai 
as god is beyond Being and non-Being at the same time.” It is one 
thing to say what god is not and another to say that god is beyond 
what is and what ts not. | | 
Conversely, for Plethon the One is hyperousion owing to its 
extreme position in the ontological ladder, one that does not allow 
any distinction between essence, energy and potentiality common 
to qualified essence.” Like Plato’s Idea of the Good, Plethon s first 
principle is “beyond being’ only in regard to its unqualified modal- 
ity of being and its causal priority over the intelligible realm of the 
Ideas. In the Differences Plethon credits Aristotle with the notion 
of essence (oUcia) as proper Being (ucAlota ov), hence essence 
is still Being. Analogously, the Platonists (oi twepi TAatwva) are 
said to understand the ‘supra-essential one’ as the ‘extreme one’ 
(1O UTrepoUciov ev &kows ev TiBevtat), °° that is, super-essentiality 
refers to the extremity of divine essence, not its ontological differ- 
ence from anything else.'® It is tantamount to the non-distinction 
between essence, power and energy — not to an ontological oth- 
erness of transcendent essence. Nothing suggests that the One is 
super-essential in the sense of being beyond Being and non-Being. 
The ‘extreme one’ is still One and thus not truly beyond Being. 


9 Arguing against ‘the Greek philosophers’ Maximus Confessor clarifies that ‘the divine 
substance alone has no contrary’ whereas ‘non-being is the contrary of the substance 
of [created and qualified] beings’ (Capita de caritate 2.289). Non-Being, he says, is 
the privation of Being — ‘but not of Being properly so called, for it has no contrary; but 
of true Being by participation’. Hence, Being and non-Being depend upon the will of 
God as a transcendent personal agent. _ ; - 

99 Diff. 337.19-21: Tod pév y&p UTrepouciou Evos, Ge kpws Evos OVTOS, OUTE OVOIAY 
ote TpOGév ollTE Evepyeiav OUTE SUVapV SiakexpioGat. 

100" Diff, 324:32* 326:30/2=4. 

o Be ea ese (Pleth. Orac. 3.1.31-2) on Orac, Chald. 3 des Places (‘the 
Father snatched himself away, and did not enclose his own fire in his intellectual 
Power’), according to which the point is to signify what is exceptional in the Father's 
divinity (To &aipetov attol Tis PedTIH TOS oT)patver) as well as the fact ‘that he cannot 
be counted within the sum of the other gods (kai Qeois oUptTraci Tols GAAOIS ouk 
évépiOpov)’. Brisson (2006: 140) notes the parting from Neoplatonism and the affinity 
with Middle Platonism that is implied here. 
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Reasonably in Plethon’s Prayer to the One God, AUTOAY AOS Ty 
and ovroaAn era are interchangeable with 7 dvrcos OVTO TH: 
‘Being that properly is’ and ‘life of all Beings’ (* tay Ov Tey 
Goor)).'°* In the Nomoi ‘Zeus’ is conceived of as proper Goog 
(kuploos G&yaOds) and extreme Good (&xpes c&yabéds), while in 


Bessarion’s epistle to Plethon KUpios Ov is taken to designate 


Plato’s Idea of the Good. By implication, ‘Zeus’ as Being-in-itsel¢ 


(auToeov) Is analogous to the notion of essence (ovcia) as proper 
Being (ucAio-rer Sv) in the Differences, and interchangeable With 
extreme Being (kupiws ov), extreme Good (xpos &yaGds) ang 
‘Being that properly is’ (4) évtcos SvtdT 715). In all cases, god/Zeus 
is still év, €v and d&yaGds, hence within Being, even if simply and 
principally so. Contrary to Palamite Orthodoxy, Plethon sees a sin- 
gle unified ‘system’ conditioned solely by the participation of each 
ontological level in Being. A participable being differs from Being 
qua Being because essence is conferred on it and emanates from 
the first principle in which it necessarily partakes, not because its 
essence is extra-deical (€§c8ev) or created ex nihilo according to 
divine will. The One is Being simply, whereas the other intelligi- 
bles only partake in its Being. As Alexandre put it, the principal 
position of Plethon’s ‘panthéisme rayonnant’ is that god commu- 
nicates his essence in various ways to a descending hierarchy that 
includes corporeal beings.'°3 

The difference between the pagan Platonic and the Chris- 
tian notions of the divine accounts for that between the prefixes 
hyper- and auto-.'°+ Palamas turned against the use of the word 
autoparaktos in Christian theology, noting that the doctrine of a 
self-producing essence of god is typically ‘Hellenic’.1°5 No sur- 
prise then, if ‘Zeus’ in the Nomoi is self-engendered (otrromdtoo 0). 
Affirmative theology is pushed to the extreme, eliminating the 
possibility of a truly transcendent One. Rather, the One is Being 
without qualifications and conditions: ‘Zeus’ is self-engendered, 
Being qua Being, One in absolute simplicity (évta TO OVTI, 
Kai eiAikpivads Eva), the essence of the Good (aUTO TE dvTa, 6 
eotiv &yadov), ‘being-in-itself’, ‘Good-in-itself’ and one-in-itself 


'°? Plethon, Prayer, 273 Alexandre. 
'°4 See Zizioulas (1985) 89. 


'°3" Alexandre (1858) lvi-lviii. 
*°3 Phil. Coce. Contra Greg. 5.1050-5. 
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(qd TO@V, aUTOEY, auToayadds).'°° Zeus’ is not really beyond 
Being (Strepovoios) in the Christian sense of Pseudo-Dionysius 
and Palamas, for “Zeus’ is not beyond Being and Non-Being but 
Being-in-itself (avToov, avroev) that internally, necessarily and 
naturally confers Being to a hierarchically ordered and degrad- 
ing yet organic system (ovoTnya). To apply Scholarios terms, 
the Hellenic notion of the One is beyond essence (Utrepovotos) in 
thought (kav étrivoicy), not in reality. | 

Similarly, in a liturgical hymn of the Plethonean neopagan reli- 
gion, the ‘One-in-Itself? (atvtoev) is also ‘He-Who-is-in-Himself’ 
(ovtowv), a move that would appear to bring Plethon close 
to Palamas.'®’? Still, the addendum that everything emanates 
(2kTrTPOINO! Siaxoid5ov) from ‘Zeus’ makes clear that the presup- 
position of Palamas’ theistic reading of yw eiul o av, namely 
the radical ontological distinction between uncreated Being and 
created Being, is absent from Plethon.'° 

By parting from Neoplatonic negative theology and returning to 
Parmenidean monism Plethon realised Palamas’ nightmare. He has 
‘one genus of everything, Being’ overthrow the One-Who-is. No 
Renaissance philosopher could possibly follow him through this 
dark path. In a work that has been rightly seen as a Neoplatonist’s 
reaction to Plethon’s Differences, the young Pico della Mirandola 
attempts to set things straight and notes that according to ‘ortho- 
dox’ Platonism god/the One is non-Being.'°? Unum 1s superior to 
ens: it is prius, namely simplicius and communius. Pico’s nuanced 
approach contrasts sharply with Plethon’s ontology. Plato, says 
Pico, may have believed that unum et ens are identical (equalia); 





(06 Nomoi 46 (1.5.15-17), 132 (3.34,1.1), 150 (3.34,1.230). Cf. Plethon’s commentary 
on the ‘Oracles’, 19,2. When Plethon considers ‘Poseidon’ as autosidos (Nomoi 158; 
3,34,2.7) he does not mean that ‘Poseidon’ is really beyond (hyper-) all Ideas — for 
elsewhere ‘Poseidon’ is considered to be ‘eiSo0s av’ par excellence, namely the Idea of 
Ideas (Vomoi 104; 3.15.173). By analogy, ‘Zeus’ as avtodv is not beyond Being, but 
Being in the most simple and pure sense. 

107 Noimoi 216 (4:34, Jets Suca. 1): a . 

'08 It is likely that Plethon allowed for some movements in the direction of the worship of a 
‘personal’ god (‘Zeus’) within the framework of a mythologisation of pagan ontology, 
not least in order to meet practical religious needs of his potentially popular rel igion. 
Even in this case, though, ‘Zeus’ is naturally radiating Being, rather than fabricating 
or creating substance ex nihilo according to his will. . 

109 Pico, De ente et uno 388 Garin (4 Blum); on Pico’s attack on Plethon’s Platonism see 
P. R. Blum (2006) xxvy-lvil and (2010) 105-8. 
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but this equality only concerns Being as an absolutely simple 
essence opposed to ‘non-Being’, in which case ‘one’ and ‘Being’ 
coincide.'*® But in so far as the essence of beings is only derivative 
(esse participatum), Pico follows the standard Neoplatonic inter. 
pretation of the first hypothesis of the Parmenides: the One/gog 
is superior to Being.’'’ Obviously Plethon managed to stir the 
waters. 

To see in Plethon a reformer of Platonism paving the way for 
Renaissance Platonism reveals only half the picture. To Renais- 
sance eyes eager to see in Christianity the culmination of 4 
philosophia perennis, the radicalism of Plethonean Platonism 
appears as incomprehensible as it appears horrifying to the heirs 
of Palamism. Proclan Neoplatonism, defended by Renaissance 
philosophers, saved Christian apophaticism from the resurgence 
of a pagan ontology that goes back to Plato himself, Julian and 
Parmenides. 


Re-sacralising the physical world 


Plethon’s ontology has important consequences. Effectively 
sacralising and divinising the physical world, any notion of a ne- 
cessary ontological conjunction between cosmos and the divine 
radically opposes the Judaeo-Christian belief in a single extra- 
mundane personal agent who freely creates material substance as 
a contingent product of his will (creatio ex nihilo). In the Roman 
Orthodox tradition the essence of god is outside the All (&ktds 
TOU TTAVTOS KAT OUCiav) and divine presence is confined to divine 
powers energising matter.'’* Conversely, the divine according to 
pagan philosophers has an intramundane aspect best represented 
by descriptions of an organic emanation and overflow of Being 
that naturally and essentially conjoins the first principle to the 
physical world. Plethon’s ontology offers the presuppositions for 
a cosmogony that is also a theogony. In the Nomoi the narration 
of a series of biological births (yévvnots) expressly challenges the 


"19 Pico, De ente et uno 390 Garin (6 Blum). 
"IT Pico, De ente et uno 402 Garin (18 Blum). 
"2 Ath. Alex. Presb. epi tijs évavOpwmnoews To Ad you, 17; PG 25.125A-B. 
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Christian account of a creation (troinois) and fabrication («tio1s) 
of the spatio-temporal order outside divine essence." ‘Zeus’ is 
the primary originator: the pangennetor giving birth to all ‘gods 
either directly, or indirectly in the case of ‘gods’ and the world 
emanating from those first produced."'* Using myth as his vehicle 
Plethon reiterates a central position in the 7imaeus, namely the 
world-affirming belief in a perpetually renewed universe inhabited 
by inferior deities that have been ordained by a supreme cosmic 


principle: 


In regard to the universe, the first point is that this universe, in which Zeus 
has placed those gods that are second and third in the hierarchy, is perpetual — 
it has no beginning in time nor will it ever cease to exist. The second point 
is that this universe consists of many parts that are harmoniously arranged in 
order to form a unity. The third point is that it was arranged as perfectly as was 
possible to its maker, for he is the most perfect one, and he did not allow for 
anything unnecessary. Further, the universe is imperishable, remaining forever in 
its constitutional form. (Recapitulation 266 Alexandre) 


Each of the gods of the second and third Plethonean order 1s respon- 
sible for an aspect of this world. They are ‘captains’ (UtTrapyot) 
or ‘leaders’ (tyyepoves) operating within the universe, even if they 
transcend time and matter. The intra-celestial gods are inferior to 
these and are not only active within the world but conjoined to 
matter: these gods should be regarded as occupying a spatially 
determined place (téTro Géo1v) for they are united with their mate- 
rial bodies.''> Plethon’s Platonic world is full of gods that are 
either enmattered, identical with heavenly bodies and hence intra- 
mundane, or operate within its realm while transcending matter. 
In either case the distinction between created nature and uncreated 
nature is diminished. The divine does not exist independently of 
the physical universe but is coextensive and partly resides within it. 

As in the Timaeus, the emanation of the world in the Nomoi 
does not signify any passage from nothingness to Being but rather, 
as Masai observes, a ramification and diffusion of essence, not a 


'T3 See below pp. 252, 307 for the distinction between ktisis and genesis according to John 
of Damascus and its application in the case of the Nomoi. 

"4 Nomoi 216 (3.35,16.3-6). Cf. Nomoi 206 (3.35,4.8); 220 (3.35,21.3): yeyaauev. The 
chapter on the ‘birth of gods’ is particularly pertinent here (Nomoi g2ff. (3.15)). 

"5 Nomoi 56 (1.5.160—2). 
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synthesis, but an analysis and division.'!® Its generation is neces. 
sary, not a contingent or ex nihilo creation: as a product of “ZEUS’s? 
absolute goodness it would be absurd to think that ‘Zeus’ could 
not be generating it. Similarly, ‘Zeus’ could not have made the unj. 
verse inferior to what it is, since it is most beautiful and perfect.117 
In striking contrast to Christian creationism, Plethon follows the 
Platonic conception according to which the universe is an over. 
flow of divine goodness rather than a production of god’s free Will, 
This stands for a natural process of generation coeval with the 
originator and both logically as well as ontologically necessary, 
Plethon succinctly reports how pagan is this notion of genera- 
tion and underscores its opposition to creationism in the notorious 
treatise purportedly targeting Latin theology. Posing as a Christian, 
Plethon finds an all-too-convenient opening to present a summary 
of Hellenic popular religion: 


Pagan theology sets up one god, one indivisible (&touov év), above all things 
that exist and assigns him many children, some superior to others and some, 
in their turn, inferior to others... But it considers none worthy to be equal to 
or close to the father... In calling the children of god gods in their own right, 
and even calling them his products, it does not care to distinguish creation from 
generation, [divine] will from nature, or, to put it briefly, energy from essence, 
(Contra Lat. 302 Alexandre)'"’ 


The prominence of the language of nativity in the Nomoi merits 
some comment, for it is particularly significant for the opposition 
between Christian creationism and Hellenic theogony/cosmogony. 
John of Damascus explains the difference between yévynois and 
Ktiols. Birth (yevvnois) means the procession of a being from 
the essence of the originator (6 yevvédv). Thus, there is likeness 
and communion of essence between the originator and what is 
being generated (Gyuolov Kat ovotav). By contrast, creation and 
production («tio1s, Toinois) designate what comes to be outside 
the creator (To €€aGev) consisting of an essence different to that of 
the creator or producer, in effect, what is ‘totally dissimilar’ to that 
essence.’'? From the Christian viewpoint Christ/Logos is naturally 





16 Masai (1957/8) 404. "7 Nomot 180 (3.34.4.1 56-63). 

"8" On this passage and its connections to the Nemei see Masai (1976) 34. 

“9 Joh. Dam. Exp, fidei 8.60-2: ok ék Tis ovalas TOU KTIZovTOS Kal TOIOUVTOS yiveo€at 
TO KTIZQUEVOV Kal TroloULevoy &voUoleV TraVTEAGS. 
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(Kater GYOW) born from God as monogenes: Christ/Logos is the 
‘nly-begotten’ or ‘Unique’. This is why, continues John, Logos 
‘< called radiance (arauyaopa), namely because Logos Is bein g 
porn from the Father alone without the need of any combination 
of essences. There is no other process of natural generation or 
radiance similar to that of the Son.'?° | 

Judged from the Orthodox viewpoint of John of Damascus’ dis- 
4nction, the theogonic and cosmogonic process in the Nomoi dis- 
rurbingly emerges in its totality as a natural (kata guolv) radiance 
in the sense that Christ/Logos is in Christianity. In what 1S proba- 
bly the most powerful covert assault on Christianity in the Nomoi, 
every single eidos is considered monogenes (unique), effectively 
subverting Christian theology.'*' Divested of its uniqueness, Chris- 
tology is rendered obsolete. The privilege that Christian theology 
reserved only for Christ/Logos, namely kinship with the Father, 
is here offered to all levels of a matrix enabling the biologi- 
cal affiliation (ovyyévera) between its members — albeit each 
step of the ontological ladder enjoys this privilege to a different 
exfent. | 

In modern terms, the Plethonean organic systema comprises 
beings that carry within them variations of one archetypical DNA 
code. This biological linkage accounts for that ‘one thing in com- 
mon’ of the Differences and that ‘one divine [thing] within all 
beings’ in the Memorandum to Theodore.'** The appropriation of 
the word monogenes and its application in an unabashedly pagan 
way is particularly intriguing. In the Nomoi Orthodox vocabu- 
lary is dechristianised, or, depending on one’s perspective, re- 
paganised.'*3 The restatement of the notion of Koiveovia is one fur- 
ther instance of the Plethonean attempt to redeploy Orthodox the- 
ological vocabulary. Basil sees the Father, Son and Holy Spirit as 
forming an indissoluble and continuous communion (Ko1vwvia).'74 


'29 Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 8.108-13. . | 

21 Nomoi 100 (3.15.12I—4): Kal év Te St) Kai wovoyeves EKAOTOV TOLElY, iva Unde Treplepyov 
Tro1ol pndév, Kal TO 2E Grrdvroov av SAov TE T1 Kal ev, fF Evexcopel. Eveyoopel 6 ouK GAAN, 
7) TH kowovia. Cf. Nomoi 98 (3.15.81-3); 158 3.34,2.12-20). 

122 See above, pp. 234-5. 

'23 See Nomoi 198 (3.34,5-208-9) and below, Ch. 7, p. 390 for Plethon’s use of To 6podogov 
yévos to designate homodoxia not among Christians, but among pagans. 

4+ Basil, Ep. 38.4. Cf. Collins (2001) 164-5. 
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Plethon turns the tables by extending this communion and diffe; 
entiation of ousia to all levels of the ontological matrix. For Basi] 
Koiveovia ensures the simultaneous effect of distinction and con. 
junction within the Trinity; for Plethon, Kkoivoovia means the same 
thing, only now for all levels of an organically understood and 
wholly vivified chain of intermediation. The Trinitarian notion of 
Christian god is rewritten with an unknown variant (x) abolishing 
the exclusivity of the Trinity. In place of the Christian otto1 oj 
Tpets Ev ciot (I John 5:8) Plethon has the notion of &v ék TTOAA Cy, 
namely a multi-levelled system (ovotnpa), according to which 
‘Zeus’ diffuses his essence to orders and sub-orders of unique 
‘gods’, thus forming an ontological community (Kolvevia),!25 
There is still one communion, a single ousia and the person of 
the Father (‘Zeus’-propator) as the ultimate cause, yet this pagan 
divine koinonia welcomes more than three contributions: gods 
of the first and second order, gods enmattered, in sum the whole 
‘bunch’ (as Scholarios neatly put it in one of his epistles) enters into 
communion. 

‘Poseidon’ and the first class of ‘gods’ have no mother, for 
‘Zeus’ himself directly gives birth to them without the interference 
of a female principle.'?° The asexual birth of these gods, recall- 
ing that of Athena from Zeus’s forehead, instigates a complicated 
process of successive births (yevvijoeis), and not Kkat& BolAnow 
creation and fabrication (ktio1s) that leads to male causes/gods 
copulating with female causes under the supervision of ‘Zeus’. As 
a result, whereas in the account of John of Damascus the world 
is by default outside God (€€co8ev) and god is absolutely xeyaopio- 
uevos, there is nothing here outside the Being of ‘Zeus’ (o¥S5é 71 
xopis)."°7 Moreover, whereas for John of Damascus divine Being 
is an “infinite and indefinite sea of essence’, the Plethonean ‘Zeus’ 
organises a multi-layered and well structured systema within this 


9 Cf. Nomoi 100 (3.1§.123-8); 102 (3.15.157-9); 46 (1.5.36-41). 

'20 Nomoi 92 (3.15.4-13). Here the feminine principle is seen as the cause of generated 
matter — a Neopythagorean echo. 

Nomoi 210 (3.35,16.3). Even the third species of substance that corresponds to temporal 
existence is ‘born’ from perpetual substance, which, in turn, emanates from eternal 
substance. 


127 
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sea of essence in a constant state of mutual reciprocity and onto- 
logical dependence.!** It has been said that with the Cappadocean 
notion of ‘Being as communion’ the ancient world ‘heard for the 
first ume that it is communion which makes beings “be: noth- 
ing exists without it, not even God". Plethon s restatement of 
ancient polytheism undercuts the surprise element in this otherw1 se 
promising thought. Divine koiveovia is not an exclusively Christian 
privilege. he says. No other community is proper to beings but a 
community of Being regulated by the relation between species and 
enera. This leads to the production of ‘a single system and one 
world that is as perfect as can be’."3° 
This sheds light on one of the few instances where Plethon 
appears to have really lost his patience with Scholarios while 
debating the differences between Plato and Aristotle. In Against 
Scholarios he appears particularly irritated by the suggestion that 
a mere similitude (6yoidtns) between god and created beings is 
adequate to sustain the unity of the world. For Plethon, as well 
as for Proclus, genuine éyo1dTns presupposes ontological parti- 
cipation (Ko1veovia). Here too Palamas is a useful resource, dis- 
cerning the difficulties long before the Plethon—Scholarios debate. 
The hypostases of essence are analogous to what participates in 
essence, he says: ‘the more candles one lights from one candle, 
the more hypostases of fire he gets’. Now, if the essence of god is 
participated ‘by everything’, then it follows that ‘this essence has 
not three hypostases, but myriad hypostases’.'>’ It is significant 
that these remarks target Byzantine humanists and anti-Palamites 
as committing or inclining to such errors. Using as a pretext the 
view that divine essence is everywhere present, says Palamas, 
Akindynos and his followers think that everything participates by 


128 Joh. Dain. Exp. fidei 9.12-13; TéAayos ovaias dtrelpov Kal &dptaTov. 

29 Zizioulas (1985) 17, quoted in Collins (2001) 178. 

130 Momoi 102 (3.15.158—9): és év Tl Atravtes oUoTHUA Kal KOopoV Eva TOV KGAAIOTOV Ek 
TOV EVOVTOOV GUVEOTOOL. 

'3! Gr. Pal. Capita CL 109.1-6: ‘H ovata, Tap dcev EoTi peTeXoLEv, TOoaUTAS Kal Tas 
UTrooTdoENs Exel Kal yap OTrOGas Gv AaUTTaSas Avaryol TIS ATO TTS LISS, TOTAUTOS karl 
Tas UTroaT&oEIS TOU TUpds ETrOINGE. OULPaivel TolvUY, ElTrEp KATA TOUS TAIV QVTIKELME- 
vous T) ovGia To Deol peTéyeTat Kal TAUTA Tapa AWAVTWV, UNKET] TOLOUTOOTATOV 
elval TAUTHV, GAAG WUPlOUTTOO TaTOV. 
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default (arrAds) in divine essence. In reality, god is present ; 
all things without being participable. Plethon’s polytheism a 
unconsciously yet potentially present within the humanist attack 
on Eastern Orthodox apophaticism.'3* 

A hymn to *Zeus’ provides further insights into the nature of 
Plethonean theogony.' ‘Zeus’ did not produce anything sponta- 
neously (€ utroyviou); rather, the process of generation is contem- 
poraneous with the originator. The reminder that ‘Zeus’ could not 
possibly ever be depyos is a restatement of the typical Neoplatonic 
and anti-Christian argument that it is impossible to think that god 
was ever inactive. The hymn is in tune with the doctrine of the eter- 
nity of the world expressly attested in Plethon’s Recapitulation,'34 
But here ‘Zeus’ is not bound by logical necessity alone; he is fur- 
ther confined by ontological necessity. ‘Zeus’ produces beings in 
his likeness, that is to say, ‘nothing inferior to his power’ because 
this accords to his nature, namely his being the Good in itself (att 
0 oT EoOAdv). The use of ei in order to explain this necessary 
relation between generation of beings and Being-in-itself makes 
abundantly clear the difference from the Judaeo-Christian God, 
who creates freely according to his will. According to Plethon, 
there is no distinction between divine will and divine essence. 
Incessantly and from all eternity the Plethonean ‘Zeus’ gives birth 
to beings because it is the nature of his essence to do so. He is 
the Father of himself (attotr&two), ‘truly Janus (évt0s ‘lavos)’ 
and the Father of all because the Good-in-itself cannot but be all 
that. 

There is another way in which polarisation between intra- 
mundane and extra-mundane notions of divinity makes itself felt. 
This sees the physical universe as partly or wholly animate. The 
view is rudimentarily summarised in a passage concerning the 
origins of idolatry in Scholarios’ translation of Aquinas’ commen- 
tary to Aristotle’s De anima. Aquinas’ awareness was triggered by 


‘8? Gr. Pal. Capita CL 109.23-4, 109.1213: GAAG Kai GAGS EUTTavTa THs Blas Ovaias 
aol PETEXELV GvoUETaTe Tpopdcel TOU TrapEiven Tat TravTrayol. 

133 Nomat 202 (3.35,3.1-7); OU unyy & Grroyviou atrrécov y obSiv Eopycys, | AAN EE Socou 
TrEp TE Kal auTOs Env, &k Tago" | Kal T&S ductia AéZoov, obtroT! febv y' Gv depyds, | 
QuSé Kev Hooov tis ye és Guvduecss ef epbcov | "H, ol Keil EGe1, ard G tot 2oGAdv 
TEAEBOVTL. 


‘34 Recapitulation 266 Alexandre; cf. Nomoi 96 (3.15.54—6). 
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Aristotle’s remark that ‘some say that the soul is intermingled gen- 
erally with the universe, That is perhaps why Thales thought that 
e whole world was full of divinities’.'°> According to Scholarios: 


th ; 
yersion of Aquinas’ commentary: 
There are, he [Aristotle] says, some who see a soul intermingled with the all, 


namely within the universe (tiv wuyty pepiyGen év te GAco Tyyouv tv Td. TravTi), 
thus placing soul within simple elements as well as within things composite. A 
philosopher called Thales was perhaps inspired by this opinion, when he said 
hat everything is full of gods (wévTa trApT Gedov elvai); perhaps he meant thal 
the entire universe was animate (Eupuyov) and that its soul is god; that just as 
soul exists in aJl parts of each living thing in its totality, so were gods in every 
single part of the universe and everything thereof was ‘full of divinities’. And 
perhaps idolatry (ciimAoAatpeia) evolved out of this doctrine. (Schol. Translatio 
commentarii Thomae Aquinae De anima Aristotelis OC 6.1.13.8-15; Thales DK 


[1A22) 


In this account the origins of idolatry effectively coincide with 
Ionian philosophy, with the nascence of Greek philosophy. Idol- 
atry is traced back to Hellenic cosmic piety, the belief that the 
universe is animated, alive and divine. The ‘world full of gods’ in 
Plato’s Laws Book to provides a classic example of the survival of 
pre-Platonic panpsychism and hylozoism that successively found 
their way into Proclan Platonism and Plethon’s Nomoi.'3° Laws 
Book Io aptly recapitulates the pagan belief in a cosmic soul 
vivifying the material universe and its relation to human rational 


discourse. ‘37 
Aquinas’ correlation between panpsychism, polytheism, idol- 
atry and the philosophical belief in a World-soul may be traced 


135 De anima 411a7-8. 

13° Laws 899b (trans. Saunders): ‘Now consider all the stars and the moon and the years 
and the months and all the seasons: what can we do except repeat the same story? A 
soul or souls — and perfectly virtuous souls at that — have been shown to be the cause of 
these phenomena, and whether it is by their living presence in matter that they direct 
al] the heavens, or by some other means, we shall insist that these souls are gods. Can 
anybody admit all this and still put up with people who deny that “everything is full of 
gods?” See also Procl. De sacrificia et magia 149.29 Bidez: oUTo peoTa TavTa Gedy. 
Laws 967d-e (trans. Saunders): ‘No mortal man can ever attain a truly religious outlook 
without risk of relapse unless he grasps the two doctrines we’re now discussing: first, 
that the soul is far older than any created thing, and that it is immortal and controls the 
entire world of matter; and second (a doctrine we’ve expounded often enough before) 
that reason is the supreme power among the heavenly bodies, He also has to master the 
essential preliminary studies, survey with the eyes of a philosopher what they have in 
common, and use them to frame consistent rules of moral action.’ 


13 


~~] 
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in another work translated by Scholarios into Greek, the Epitome 
Summae contra gentiles Thomae Aquinae. In a subsection enti. 
tled: “That cultic veneration is due to god alone’, we read that 
the Hellenes did not venerate the first principle alone, but ‘a 2rear 
many others too’, such as intelligible essences (ofov Tats VOEpaie 
ovoiais), either taken in themselves or united with physical bodies. 
They also worshipped the souls of the stars and the daemons that 
followed — in sum, the whole of the world and its parts, ‘which 
they consider animated’ and ‘certain icons’, which is why they are 
called idolaters.'3® Plethon meets fully this first set of criteria for 
establishing paganism. Nomoi fully retains the echoes of archaic 
hylozoism and pagan animism, albeit transmitted by means of 
intellectualised Platonic cosmogony/theogony, 

In the Nomoi the mythologised persona .called ‘Poseidon’ 
appears to correspond to Neoplatonic nous, the most common 
cause of the Platonist World-soul.'39 Eventually ‘Poseidon’ Lives 
birth to gods/species (eiSn) that are composed of soul and body 
and are responsible for rendering matter into a cosmos, that is, 
for its perpetual preservation or sustainment (coZetv) and harmo- 
nious arrangement (kooyeiv)."4° They are divided into two further 
classes; those rooted within matter, and those presiding over matter, 
even if practically residing within it.'*" The first class comprises 
the non-rational corporeal nature, ultimately consisting of four 
principal species (ein): fire, air, water and earth. Generated by 
‘Poseidon’, the four basic elements are perpetually renewed and 
escape mortality, even if they are susceptible to change (yx povos) 
and deprived of reason.'4* The second class is tripartite and corre- 
sponds to the rational soul (4 Aoyikt) yuyn) of the universe, con- 
sisting of celestial gods (stars), daemons and the human soul, "43 
The rational World-soul confirms the immanence of the divine 
within the world and excludes the possible intrusion of chance and 
accident. 


af 


138 Schol. Epitome, OC 5.3.120.1~8. 

‘39 For the role of ‘Poseidon’ see below, Ch. 6, pp. 280-2, 

4° Nomoi 174 (3.34,3-68-73). ‘41 Nomoi 174 (3.34,4.80-7). 

‘4° Nomoi 176 (3.34,4.97-9); 180 (3.34,4.148-9). 

‘43 Nomoi 176 (3.34,4-84-97); on the soul of the world see also Nomoi 80 (2.26.16—2 I): 4 
ToU oUpavod wuyn, and 82 (2. 16.30—4). (On the stars as celestial gods see also Nomoi 
138 (3.34,1.64~7). 
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As early aS 1440/2 Plethon was asked to elaborate on his posi- 
tion that mortality differentiates man from the heavenly bodies, In 
the Reply to Certain Questions he maintains that the movement 
and perpetuity of the heavenly bodies proves that they possess a 
soul analogous to that of animals.'44 This satisfies Aquinas’ and 
Scholarios’ criteria of a prima facie idolatry, while compromising 

rovidence in the Christian theistic sense. In the Nomoi the Sun 
god is the link (Ko1vos 6pos) between mundane gods and supermun- 
dane gods and the commander of this world. Followed by Selene, 
Lucifer (Heosphoros), Stilbon, Phaenon, Phaethon and Pyroeis go 
round the world, and in communion (kolveovoUvtes) with Cronus 
and the other Titans they bring ‘the whole of mortal nature to 
perfection’.'4° Here Plethon is drawing on the Epinomis.'4® But 
he is also echoing Laws Book tro: ‘Presumably they [the gods] 
will necessarily be rulers, since they manage the entire heavens 
perfectly.”'47 Plethon contends that the universe (1O Tr&v) is not 
only perpetually renewed (&iS10v) and imperishable — it also enjoys 
the privilege of contemplating (Secopic) and cognising (Evvoia) god 
by means of its rational nature/soul (TH AoyiKi) pvoei).'4® Episte- 
mological optimism meets ontological monism: it is not only man 
who strives to intellectual perfection and godlikeness but also the 
universe in its entirety, to the extent that both man and the universe 
are endowed with a rational soul; q fortiori so does the Platonic 
polis strive on the political level. 

A case has been made that Plethon’s assault on Aristotle’s inno- 
vation regarding the Fifth Element in the Differences reintroduces 


44 Benakis (1986) 62. 

45 Nomoi 166 (3.34,3.26): THY OvThy ovwtTacay étroTEeAEi TE pvolv. In this regard Bessar- 
ion’s comparison between Phaethon and Plethon perhaps hides within it more than 
poetic inspiration. In Bessarion’s verses (Fabricius, BG 102) Peuiotés Sc00v DakGeoy 
GOTEPWV TADAAAGDEL, TécOV Td>y GAA... Kpatéet. This might well be a covert 
reference to the Nomoi. 

This has been shown by Fabio Pagani (2009: 183-4: 2008: 28), who notes that in his 
recension of Platonic texts Plethon tampered with Epinamis gs6e3-987c7 and changed 
Aphrodite to Heosphoros, Hermes to Stilbon, the sun t9 Phainon, Zeus to Phaethon 
and Ares to Pyroeis. 

Laws 905€2-3: ‘perfectly’ (EvTeAey as) or ‘perpetually’ (evdeAeyeds), if one opts for 
Stobaeus’ reading. For this problem see Mayhew (2006) 312-17. Plethon would have 
no difficulty in attributing both perfection and perpetuity to the gods. 

Nomoi 182 (3.34,4.163+6): Ev TOUTED TE Travel, yépas TI TOTO KAAAIOTOV TT Aoyikt} 
pvoel OULTICON, Thy ceauToo Evvoidy TE Kal Secoptav TAPEOXES, TS Kad Tets TO EoYaTov 
OOl YEYOvanHeEv. 
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Plato’s World-soul by the back door.'4? Aristotle’s omission of 
a World-soul leads to the problematic assumption of the Fifth 
Element, a position dangerously bordering on materialism or. As 
Plethon has it, ‘atheism’. Couloubaritsis observed that on this 
point Plethon performs a sharp anti-Aristotelean move by effec. 
tively arguing that Plato’s self-moving World-soul is an idea at 
least as plausible as is Aristotle’s unmoved mover.!5° On the other 
hand, the Aristotelian desacralisation of nature or ‘atheism’ Suited 
Palamas and Scholarios well, for it showed precisely why the Sta- 
girite needed to be complemented by Judaeo-Christian theism. The 
threat posed by Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics to any attempt 
to maintain the Neoplatonic unity and subordinationism of Bein 
re-emerges in chapter 9 of the Differences. There, Plethon attacks 
what he sees as a dichotomy introduced by Aristotle between the 
primary principle of locomotion and the ‘passive’ motion of the 
thing being moved.'>' This case of presumed homonymity leads to 
a division between essence and energy that intrigued Palamas and 
Scholarios but was hardly appealing to Plethon. Tellingly then, in 
Against Scholarios Aristotle is guilty of the same error as are the 
Christian ‘sophists’ in the Nomoi: of dangerous innovation, and 
further of introducing an idea that is not only kainon (new) but 
also kenon (nugatory).15? 

How was this revival of the Platonist World-soul in a philo- 
sophical context dominated by Aristotelianism possible? As usual 
with Plethon, the easy yet misleading way to interpret his phi- 
losophy is to explain the constitutive elements of his pagan out- 
look as a nostalgic act of reflection instigated by the study of 
dusty volumes of late antique Neoplatonic lore. But a closer look 
at the primary sources of late Byzantium shows that the pagan 
notion of a World-soul was still capable of resurfacing and trig- 


gering the awareness of Christian intellectuals, even if only to be 
rebutted. 


‘49 Couloubaritsis (2005) 73. 

‘5° See Couloubaritsis (2005: 74—5), who notes that had Plethon pursued more the con- 
Sequences stemming from remarks of this sort he could easily claim the title of ‘the 
first modern interpreter of Aristotelian thought’. Bargeliotes (1980) passim stresses the 
significance of Plethon’s argument not only for a defence of Platonism but also for the 
disentanglement of Aristotle from the scholastic appropriations and misreadin gs. 

'S" Plethe Dip 4345310: 'S* Pleth. Contra Schol. 29.51. 
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Constantly alert to prevent the resurgence of animism and pan- 
theism, Gregory Palamas in his Capita CL refuted al ss 
rary preoccupation with precisely this idea of ‘a cestuc ed 
yoo LIKT) YUN) purportedly deriving from the Intellect ( laste 
‘poseidon’) and residing within the world. Interestingly, Palamas 
‘ndiscriminately classifies the doctrine as “Hellenic , rather aan 
as specifically Platonic. "> The ‘Hellenic sages’, says Palamas, 
worshipped the world rather than its maker, 


endowing the sense-perceptible and insensate stars with intelligence, in cach case 
ionate in power and rank to its corporeal magnitude, And worshipping 
these in their sorry manner, they address them as superior and inferior gods Bae 
entrust them with dominion over the universe. On the basis of sensible things and 
4 corresponding philosophy have these men not inflicted shame, dishonour = 
the ultimate penury on their own souls, and also the verily intelligible darkness 
of punishment? (Gr. Pal. Capita CL 26.12—20 trans. Sinkewicz) 


propot! 


Notwithstanding that for obvious reasons it was highly unlikely 
that anyone in late Byzantium would openly dare to endorse the 
Hellenic belief in a ‘cosmic soul’, there is evidence that the notion 
was of great ‘academic’ interest, casting its spell upon Palamas 
opponents. In the fourteenth century Pseudo-Aristotle s De muinde 
was popular, providing insights into a sacralised universe more 
aptly described as ‘Hellenic’ than ‘Platonic’. It has also sen 
argued that Palamas felt compelled to refute the Platonic belief 
regarding the World-soul because of the need to oppose Its resur- 
gence in the philosophical work of Nikephoros Gregoras, the most 
illustrious lay scholar of his time.'>* 

Commenting on Synesius’ account of divination, Gregoras 
explains how Synesius viewed the world as ‘a living being, pos- 
sessing a soul’, since Synesius was a ‘Hellene’ tempted to compare 
the world to a book: its parts are the letters of this book, namely 
‘the animals and plants and air and water and stones and every - 
thing else’. Just as information in different languages is read by 
different peoples, in like manner, according to Synesius, prophets 





193 Gr. Pal. Capita CL 3.1-46. Cf. Triads 1.1.18.17-21. In a Platonic context the idea of 
an anima mundi is clearly present in the Epinomis, though the Timaeus conception oF 
the universe as a ‘visible god’ (34ab) certainly qualifies as ‘idolatrous’ and Hellenic 
from Aquinas’, Palamas’ and Scholarios’ perspective. 

'S+ Kern (1947) 181-2. Cf. Guilland (1926) 202-4. 
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and oracles ‘read’ the material elements of this world and predict 
the future.'>° Plethon does not share the Neoplatonic fascination 
for theurgy, but he makes restricted concessions to divination. The 
art of predicting the future, he says, is proof that fate (heimarmene) 
is at work. 

Plethon’s cosmogonic ontology builds on the tenet of Hellenism 
reported and thus preserved by Gregoras that the world is ensouleq 
and that its parts are unified by means of a reciprocal harmo. 
nous koinonia of its constitutive causes and powers — Plethon’s 
‘gods’.15° Whereas according to Christian apophaticism god cre- 
ates outside himself,'>’ Plethon returns to a pagan symbolic and 
mythologised ontology that is by necessity a theogony: “Zeus 
the gods/causes generated under his supervision and the rational] 
soul are all parts of a unified and perfected system (év Ti Trav- 
TeAES DUOTHUA) and cosmos (KOouos) consisting in the commu- 
nion (Kolveovia) of ‘a multitude of kinds (ciSn):. eternal, tempo- 
ral, immortal and mortal’.'S® In this sense divine ousia is almost 
bound to the world by a typically Platonic rule of a compulsive 
ontological necessity that manifests itself on the moral level as 
heimarmene. 

The notion of a unified ontological systema evolves out of 
Plethon’s preoccupation in the Differences to show that causal 
generation does not equal temporal creation. Porphyry, Proclus 
and all advocates of the perpetuity of the world argued in this 
direction. Conversely, in Against Plethon Scholarios insists that 
Aristotle should be read as holding that temporal creation nec- 
essarily follows from causal generation.'5® According to appear- 
ances, the issue seems to be whether or not Aristotle agrees with 
Christian creationism. In Against Scholarios Plethon returns to the 
issue with a checkmate: equating temporal with causal generation, 
Scholarios may perhaps be able to ‘save’ Aristotle from the initial 


5 


ws 


Synesius, De insomniis 2.2-17. '56 Recapitulation 266 Alexandre. 

'S? Zizioulas (1985) 9. 

158 Nomoi 102 (3.15.156-9). Cf. Nomoi 250 (3.43.113-17): & fv TI TQ OVTL OVOTNUO 
ouveotikn, 82 (2.27.4-8), 94 (3.15.40—45): vy... oUoT Ha Trev Tov Te Kai TravToloy 
eiScov, 98 (3.15.82—3): Td Te aU oVoTHUA TO 2€ dav teov SAO TE TI Kal ev TH Kolvoovia. 
Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.11.1-4: 8HAds éoTw ApiorotéaAns, Gatrep Kat GAAol iows 
TIVES, TH] KAT altiay yeveoel Kal Thy ypoviktyy é€ averyKnys etreaGon SofdCov. 


159 
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accusation of not sharing the belief in the creation of the world in 
time — yet only at the cost of proving himself a heretic: 


For if it were once granted that everything which owes its existence loa cause 
aust also have had a beginning in time, then it would necessarily follow that the 
¢on and the Spirit, having the Pather as cause, must also have had a beginning 
in rime. If you put forward this as your own assumption and that of the Churc h, 
then in addition to your general ignorance you would indeed appear = be oe 
judge of the doctrines which are appropriate to the Church and those which are 
not. (Pleth. Contra Schol. 8.5-I1) 


Plethon was toying with Scholarios all along. In the Differences, 
at the very beginning of the whole controversy, Plethon claimed 
that his objective was to argue that Plato was more conformable 
to the doctrines of the Church regarding creation; but in Against 
Scholarios he appears to give himself away, declaring that, after 
all, both Plato and Aristotle shared the belief in the perpetuity 
of the world, only Plato argued ‘much better and more divine- 
like’ in this direction. Two nice quotations from the Timaeus show 
that Plethon was very conscious of the Proclan interpretation of 
the ‘likely tale’.° The purported conformity between Plato and 
Christianity advocated in the opening of the Differences was only 
a contrivance to undermine Christian Aristotelianism, just as when 
he was attacking Christian theology in toto posing as a critic of 
Latin theology alone. The real target both in the Differences and 
even more pronounced in Against Scholarios is to undermine doc- 
trinal Orthodoxy from within. 


Unearthing the pagan hereditas damnosa 


Recent interpretations of the Nomoi and the Differences have suc- 
cessfully compared Plethon’s Platonism to Julianic and Middle 
Platonic Platonism, as well as to Proclan Neoplatonism.'°! Still, 
from the viewpoint of intellectual history Plethon’s philosophy 
is no abstract trans-historical or ahistorical exercise. It is a reply 
to contemporary philosophical and theological issues. The Nomoi 


169 Pleth. Contra Schol. 10.47-65. On the perpetuity of the Platonic world according to 
pagan interpreters see Siniossoglou (2008a). 
161 Yladky (forthcoming); Tambrun (2006a). 
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and the Differences reflect unresolved problems that emerged in 
fourteenth-century Byzantium ina clash between opposed intellec. 
tual camps. These concern the resurfacing of diverging approacheg 
to the relation between multiplicity and singularity in god, the deg. 
inition of the categories ‘monotheism’ and ‘polytheism’, the ten. 
sion between immanence and transcendence of the divine and the 
role of ancient philosophy in illumination. On a superficial leve] 
the anti-Hesychast assaults of the fourteenth century were contin. 
uously refuted and condemned for more than fifty years. Palamas 
was triumphing and Orthodoxy is usually said to have emerged 
as the clear winner. Yet upon closer scrutiny, Orthodoxy did not 
come alone out of this struggle. 

From 1341 to 1368 the Hesychast controversy rudimentarily 
excavated three constitutive elements of the Plethonean project. 
These concern: (a) continuous reflections upon and experimen- 
tations with Platonic ontology; (b) successive attempts at relo- 
cating polytheism within a contemporary context and at defining 
the nature of polytheistic theology in theological terms; (c) the 
humanist call for the reappraisal of Aristotle’s philosophy and its 
recalibration against the established interpretation. 

The contributors to the 1368 Tomus seem to have appreciated the 
serious collateral damage for the Christian establishment. Cleri- 
cal disquietude no more concerned particular assaults on Pala- 
mas, but ‘new and bizarre’ heresies constructed with raw material 
unearthed in the earliest phases of the controversy. This material 
was put to successive theological and philosophical experimen- 
tations, which did not fall short of reopening old and dangerous 
questions. Byzantine intellectuals in the fourteenth century moved 
towards the modern restitution of pagan ontology without actually 
reaching it. The honour was reserved for Plethon. 

Whereas Barlaam, Akindynos, Gregoras, Prochoros and 
Demetrios Kydones constantly had to wave their Christian cer- 
tificates in order to prove that they were less Platonist than 
Palamas was, Plethon consciously and actively took the tenden- 
cies that these men brought to the surface to their natural con- 
clusion. Against the background of a disintegrating empire, the 
mutual intellectual exhaustion of Palamite theology and humanist 
approaches to ancient ontology gave birth to a radicalised upshot 
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of Byzantine humanism that claimed to solve the theological and 
ontological problems addressed by Palamism in a more adequate 


way. 


The return of the Hellenic ‘unwilling and inefficacious essence 


Apophaticism and theism are intimately connected. A good state- 
ment of the reasoning behind this is provided, as so often, by 
John of Damascus: ‘if types of knowledge concern beings, what 
is beyond knowledge in an absolute sense will also be beyond 
Being [in an absolute sense]; and, by implication, what is above 
Being will also be above knowledge’.'®? For Palamas union with 
divine reality takes place beyond knowledge, even though it may 
be metaphorically called ‘knowledge’, ‘union’, ‘vision’, ‘sensa- 
tion’, ‘intellection’, “llumination’.!®3 On the contrary, Barlaam 
was accused of confounding ‘divine knowledge’ with knowledge 
in general, for he presumably allowed for a single genus of knowl- 
edge. This would render godlikeness a species, part and subject 
of the universal of knowledge (4 ka@dAou yvaors). Palamas rea- 
sons that were knowledge of god a species of knowledge, then, 
mutatis mutandis, divine essence would have to be downgraded to 
a species of substance. For, to make ‘divine knowledge’ inferior 
to a unified generic knowledge, 


this is the same as if one was to make of the unique supra-essential reality a 
part and species and subject of [the genus of] substance on the grounds of their 
equivocity, namely because it is and is called supra-essential essence, and then 
dared to mingle it with the universal genus of substance. (Triads 2.3.34.13-16) 


It is on the grounds of this interweaving of epistemology and 
ontology, that Palamas accused Barlaam of confounding supra- 
essential essence with the genus of Being, postulating ‘one genus 
of all, Being’, and classifying ‘Him who is One above all’ within 
this genus. To compromise divine knowledge effectively means 
that ‘Being is superior to the One’.'°4 Thus, ‘whoever mingles 


(62 Joh. Dam. Exp. Fid. 4.28—31: Ei yap Ta&v Sévtav ai yvooeis, TO UTEP Yudotv TravTCs 
Kai Uirép ovoiav gota, Kal TO GvaTTAALY TO UTEP OUGIaY Kal UTTER YVOOLV ETAL. 

(63 Gr, Pal. Triads 2.3.33.1-27. 

'64 Triads 2.3.34.21—26. See above, pp. 227-8. 
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what will not mingle and assimilates what is beyond knowledge 
with knowledge and who says that what is beyond intellection jg 
cognisable’ should readily realise that he is thus rendering what-is. 
beyond-knowledge superfluous: in other words, he is making God 
superfluous.'°5 Belief in a transcendent agent is unnecessary; God 
is rendered an accidental or supplementary assumption. Being jg 
substituted for God. 

Plethon’s revolutionary move to equate the One with Being and 
posit Being as a genus is potentially present as if in an eggshell] 
about to break. In this conflict between Barlaam and Palamas it 
matters little whether Barlaam was philosophically a pagan, as 
Palamas accused him of being, a Christian deviating from the 
‘right’ path, or a misunderstood Orthodox eagerly waiting to be 
‘Tehabilitated’ by modern research. Of importance is that in the 
particular context elaborate Hellenic notions of epistemology and 
ontology were in the air and were understood as a serious threat to 
Orthodoxy, while justly or not associated with ‘heretical’ members 
of the Church. The emergence of a distinctively pagan ontology 
was not only possible, but in practical terms only a question of 
time. : 

More evidence is apt here. According to Palamas, Akindynos 
taught that god possesses no energies but is pure divine essence. 
He merely is (einai), which means that god’s will is indistin- 
guishable from his real essence. The inescapable conclusion is 
that the Palamite distinction between energies and essence in god 
hopelessly compromised divine simplicity and purity. Akindynos 
argues that no distinction is proper to god and that the distinction 
between will and essence should be rejected as well. Palamas saw 
in Akindynos more than an intrusion of Augustinean and Thomist 
thought. The non-distinction of will and essence in god, he says, is 
a hallmark of paganism: ‘let the martyr Justin be my witness! For 
he says [against the Hellenes] that god does not create through his 
essence, but through his will.’ Justin was one of the first Christian 
apologists to deal with one of the principal differences between 
Hellenes and Christians. The Hellenes postulated that god creates 
by means of his Being, not by means of his will, ‘as fire warms 


85 Triads 2.3.34.17-21. 
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thanks to its being’. According to the pagan position, what god Is, 
he wishes; and what he wishes, he is. No distinction 1s proper to 
‘od and hence that between will and essence should be rejected 
a well.!°° The Hellenic contention is that there is no distinction 
between essence and energies in god, and this 1s precisely Akin- 
dynos’ point. | 7 | | 

Akindynos is read as substituting an ‘unwilling and inefficacious 
essence’ (GBEATTOS TE KAI AvEVEPYTNTOS ovoia),'°7 a man-made 
notion of essence for God as a personal agent, that 1s, for God 
as beyond both Being and non-Being. The absolute identification 
of essence (otvoia) and action (pais) in Plethon’s ‘Zeus’ in the 
Nomoi (clearly identifiable, as we have seen, with Plato’s axpws 
4 in the Differences, in which power, energy and essence are 
again indistinguishable) reinvigorates the anti-Palamite attack on 
the established Orthodox distinction between super-eminent divine 
essence and its energies. 

But this is not all. Akindynos is also credited with pantheistic and 
monist tendencies. If god has no will, then god did not create the 
world ex nihilo, which is to say that the spatio-temporal world is co- 
eternal with the divine essence and hence somehow conjoined to 
this essence.!°9 The year is 1342 and the capital distinction between 
extra-mundane and intra-mundane notions of god is reported as 
seriously compromised by the return of the pagan belief in “‘unwill- 
ing and inefficacious essence’. Regardless of what Akindynos (and 
some twenty years later Prochoros Kydones) really meant, Pala- 
mas testifies that a return to pagan ontology and cosmology was 
possible, if not already in full development, long before Plethon’s 
Differences and the Nomoi. Disguised as philosophical discourse, 
Christian heresy provided a relatively safe vehicle for intellectual 
dissenters within the Church. 

As in the case of Akindynos, Thomist influence on Plethon 
should not be excluded. Demetrios Kydones’ translation of Summa 


166 Ps Justin, Quaest., PG 6.1428C-D. 

(67 Cf, Gr. Pal. Contra Acind. 2.20.97 (PS 3.1§4.5-155.7), 5.10.39 (PS 3.316.24-5); Ps.- 
Justin, Quaest., PG 6.1433B. 

Nomoi 54 (1.5.126~—7); Diff. 326.30—7. Plethon assumes that according to ‘the Platon- 
ists’ such a distinction emerges at the level of nous — something that is not the case 
with Plotinus, Eun. 6.8.7.48: ei ye unde eri ToU vol ToUTo. 

Palamas, Contra Acind. 5.10.40 (PS 3.317.4-318.4). 
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contra gentiles and Prochoros Kydones’ ITepi ovatas kau évepyelac 
may have served as channels communicating Latin speculations to 
the East.’ Admittedly, the late Byzantine translation project of 
Aquinas is not unrelated to this attempt at reforming Orthodox the- 
ology from within. But it is remarkable that Palamas opposes Akin- 
dynos as a homodoxon of ‘the Hellenes’ and not as an agent of Latin 
theology. This was no rhetorical trope. Neither Palamas nor Justin 
was really erring when identifying a pagan doctrinal core. Rather, 
the Hellenic notion of the indistinguishability between energy and 
essence in god described by Plethon in his anti-Latin treatise!7! 
and opposed by Palamas comes markedly close to the Thomist 
conception of god as actus purus. Philosophically speaking the 
anti-Palamite and the Plethonean position (ostensibly denounced 
in the anti-Latin treatise, but endorsed in the Nomoi) corresponds 
to the Plotinean non-distinction between essence and energy in the 
One that resurfaces in Emperor Julian’s pagan theology.'” The tes- 
timony of two Orthodox theologians related to the Plethon affair 
is relevant here. Even Aristotle, who ‘appears to have touched 
the surface of truth’, says Manuel Corinthios, one of Plethon’s 
dogged enemies, commits himself to the Hellenic error of iden- 
tifying god’s essence with his energy.'73 But more significant is 
the testimony of Mark Eugenikos, the student of Plethon who, we 
have seen, was very conscious of the differences between East 
and West. Mark certainly made the connection between Thomist 
thought and anti-Palamism in Byzantium.'”4 But things are more 
complicated. Affirming the pagan intellectual roots of the identifi- 
cation between divine essence and energies, Mark testifies to their 


‘1° This was suggested by Demetracopoulos (2004: 35-8, and 2006), who points to the 


anti-Palamite John Kyparissiotes (ob. post 1377) as Plethon’s probable source. John 

was a friend of Demetrios Kydones and made a strong case against the distinction 

between energy and essence in god. 

Plethon, Contra Lat. 302 Alexandre. 

Enn, 6.8.7.46~7: ot yap 1 uev Etepov, fy 8 Etepdv éotiv. Cf. Jul. Or. 4.142D. 

"2. Manuel Cor. Adversus Gemistum et Bessarionem 360.18-24. 

‘74 Mark Eugenikos credited Thomas and the ‘Latins’ with the same two major positions as 
advocated by the anti-Palamites: on the one hand the non-distinction between essence 
and divine will, and on the other, the view that divine energy is created, rather than 
uncreated. See Mark Eug. Epist. encyel. contra Graeco-Latinos et decretum Synodi 
Florentinae 6.45—~7: obt01 8& peta TOV Aativeov Kai To Qwpe Thy pev bEAnoW Tatitov 
TH} OUVolG, Thy Sé Getav Evepyerav KTIOTHy Elvan Aéyouat. 
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independent perseverance in the East from late antiquity to late 
Byzantium: 


We must not be surprised if we do not find among the ancients any clear and 
defined distinction between the essence of God and His operation. If, in our time, 
after the solemn confirmation of the truth and the universal recognition of the 
divine monarchy, the partisans of profane wisdom have created so much confusion 
in the Church over this question, and have even accused her of polytheism, what 
would not have been done in earlier times by those who, puffed up with their own 
yain learning, were seeking only an opportunity to confound our teachers’? 


Corroboration comes from Plethon. In his treatise purportedly 
attacking Latin theology Plethon identifies the unity between 
energy and essence as a necessary condition of the pagan world- 
view, one abolishing the crucial distinction between generation 
and creation.!7 Plethon realised that this very Hellenic under- 
standing of god as an ‘unwilling and inefficacious’ ousia, to recall 
Palamas, effectively compromises creation as an extra-deical event 
and opens the back door to Neoplatonist emanationism or “gen- 
eration’. His main point in the treatise is that Latin theology is 
(consciously or not) a paganising one. But then again Thomism 
was a dangerous competitor of Plethon’s own application of Hel- 
lenic theology in the Nomoi, and hence worth Plethon’s time and 
effort in rebutting, even if this meant a temporary alliance with 
Roman Orthodoxy. In the Nomoi, without a hidden agenda or any 
need to fall back on dissimulation, Plethon openly denies any 
distinction between the essence and energy of the supreme god, 
which is now defined as a self-producing Being naturally emanat- 
ing a series of ontologically inferior deities: the genera of gods 
are ‘constantly flowing’ (dei Treoiovtes) at one with the perpetual 
activity of ‘Zeus’ (évepyot &ei Svtos Tot A1ds).'77 Obviously this 
is no creation but generation. 


‘Gods of Being’ and ‘created gods’: polytheist notions 
within the Hesychast controversy 


Between the condemnation of Barlaam in 1341 and that of Pro- 
choros Kydones in 1368 the words troAv@eia and troAvapyia 


175 Mark Eugenikos, quoted in Lossky (1976) 79; my emphasis. 
{76 Pleth. Contra Lat. 302 Alexandre. 117 Nomoi 52-4 (1.5.117-126). 
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appear to have enjoyed a popularity ‘which had been unprece. 
dented since late antiquity. The distinction between essence ang 
operations in god spurred a renewed interest in defining, under. 
standing and clarifying the notions of monotheism and polythe- 
ism. Palamites and humanists were drawn more and more into a 
bizarre discussion on the relation between unity and multiplic. 
ity in god and the world, even if primarily in order either to 
substantiate, or to shake off mutual accusations of reverting and 
degenerating into philosophical polytheism, that is to say, pagan 
Platonism. 

According to Palamas, divine operations correspond to a pro- 
liferation of divine energy (uepigetat &uepiotus év uepioTois).!78 
They are uncreated and essential (oWoic5e1s) but not identical with 
god’s supra-essential essence. The creation of the world ex nihilo, 
its sustainment and procession, as well as man’s glorification do 
not compromise the immutability of a fully transcendent divine 
essence. Thus Palamas hoped to avoid the charge of polytheism, 
while also allowing for the experiential and spiritual illumination 
promised by the Hesychast practices. 

After years of dissimulation, Prochoros Kydones repeated a 
variant of the argument of previous Byzantine humanists against 
Palamas objecting that the distinction between essence and essen- 
tial energies in god is pure sophistry.'7? Divine operations should 
either be integrated within divine essence or downgraded to the 
status of created beings. Tertium non datur. From a Palamite view- 
point neither is really an option: in the former case the Neopla- 
tonists would be given in retrospection credit for objecting that 
the Christian god shifts his essence in order to create and sustain 
the universe. Moreover, this eventuality might be taken to mean a 
proliferation of essences leading to polytheism: if the creative oper- 
ation of god is seen as his essence, then the providential operation 
should be made into another, his wisdom yet another, and so on. 
Neither can the operations be equated with creation, for they stem 


178 Gr, Pal. Capita CL 74.1-15. 

'79 This led to his condemnation in the Tomus of 1368. We shall see in the next chapter that 
Prochoros’ attack on Hesychasm was not unconnected with his perception of an urging 
Zeitgeist — on the contrary, he appears to have argued that his theology is dictated by 
the times he lived in. 
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from god and are by default uncreated rather than part and par- 
cel of the extra-deical material universe. If the divine energies are 
created, then this means mutatis mutandis that the divine essence 
ig created too. The thin line separating Palamas’ persistence on 
the uncreated nature of divine operations and Hellenic polytheism 
occasionally appeared to evaporate, and Gregoras, among others, 
made a good case that Palamas had crossed it: Palamas’ teachers, 
he avers, are Plato and Proclus: what else are these ‘uncreated’ 
energies but Platonic Forms, co-eternal and unbegotten like the 
Demiurge, that is to say, the ‘gods’ of the Timaeus?'®° Palamas 
was expressly accused of polytheism. 

Neither was Demetrios Kydones ever persuaded that Prochoros 
had erred: ‘is there any sensible man who would tolerate those 
men saying that the essence of the unique god is one thing, and 
another thing goodness, power, life and wisdom and everything 
else that Scripture and human common sense (oi Koivoi Aoyioyol 
mavtov &vOpwtrev) associate to god?’ This leads to a division 
of essence, as if divine qualities had somehow fallen from Being 
properly understood (éxTretTrTcokéva TOU KUpics OvToS). There is no 
doubt for Demetrios that this multi-layered theology (toAuuEprs 
GeoAoyia) comes dangerously close to Hellenic mythological con- 
struction of god as a multi-synthetical (moAUcUvOeTov) being.1*! 

Palamas’ defence was that it is possible to call the energies ‘god’ 
while distinguishing them from divine essence without succumb- 
ing to ditheism or polytheism. “One applies the word “sun” to the 
rays as well as to the source of the rays; yet it does not follow 
that there are two suns’, he said.‘*? Further: ‘the fact of calling 
one ray “sun” in no way prevents us from thinking of a unique 
sun and a unique light.’ !°3 For all of Palamas’ explicit and implicit 
references to Basil (who used the same metaphor to explain divine 
presence in ‘earth, sea and air’),!°4 the passionate and excellent 


180 Nik. Greg. Antirrhetica priora 213.1-17 Beyer (Or. 1.10). 

8" Notizie 434.77-435.14. 

(82 Gr. Pal. Triads 3.3.11.7-8: fos yao Kal 1 &ktis Kal SOev  &KTis KaAEiTAI Kal ov BVO 
Tapa TOUTO ALO. 

Gr. Pal. Triads 3.2.10.14-17: AAA& T& To1atdta Oedv Eva céPelv kal GedTHTA Ulav 
oudsapas Tpociotatal, étrel pnB Alov Eva Kai pas Ev avUTot vopigelv, TO Kal Thy 
&KTIVa ‘HALoV’ KaAEioBat. 

Basil, De spiritu sancto 9.22.35-7. 
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efforts of Philotheos Kokkinos, not ‘to mention the authority of 
John of Damascus, any student of philosophical paganism will 
find himself in familiar territory. 

My point is that, consciously or not, Gregoras and Demetrios 
Kydones stumbled upon intellectual connections that Orthodox 
mystics from Pseudo-Dionysius to Maximus Confessor, Symeon 
the New Theologian and Gregory Palamas would rather have lef; 
in their well-deserved oblivion. For granted that, as Palamas has 
it, uncreated energies are manifestations of the natural energy 
of essence and that they are the essential energy of essence, in 
the sense that their existence derives from divine essence: how 
far is this really from the Proclan-Plethonean conception of g 
first principle conferring its Being to ‘gods’ which function as an 
executive board or sum of ‘captains’ or ‘generals’? For the time 
being, let us bracket this question. 

In the end it was the anti-Hesychast party of Barlaam and Akin- 
dynos that was condemned for reviving Plato’s Forms owing to 
their teaching regarding the universals.'*5 But a surprising new 
vocabulary made itself felt. Palamas’ opponents went as far as to 
consider the uncreated energies of god as ‘gods of beings’ (8¢oi 
TOV OvTwv), ‘created divinities’ (kTIoTai Oe6TNTES) and ‘creators’ 
(Snuioupyoi).'®° We shall see that the last term was applied by 
Plethon in the Differences in order to describe the Platonic Ideas. 
Caught in the same difficulties as Palamas, his critics appear to 
have provided dubious theological solutions and verbal experi- 
mentations that opened new fronts and made them vulnerable to 
the same accusion of polytheism as they made against the Hesy- 
chasts. 

The Tomus of 1368 containing the anathematisation of Pro- 
choros Kydones repeatedly stresses that Prochoros not only 
repeated earlier points by Barlaam and Akindynos but also ‘gave 
birth to novel and bizarre heresies’ that no previous heretic had 
ever dared to speak out. The reader is reminded at least three times 
that Prochoros was more blasphemous and dangerous than previ- 
ous anti-Hesychasts.'*? In this connection it is important that the 


"85 Synodicon 693-9. 
'8° See e.g. Phil. Cocc. Contra Greg. 3.664-97. 
'87 Tomus If PG 151.694B; 712C3 714A, 715A. 
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gomus does not see in the anti-Palamist fraction an alliance of evil 
patin agents eager to corrupt Orthodoxy by introducing Thomism. 
On the contrary, it contains a series of quotations attributed to 
prochoros that purportedly back up the accusation of polytheism. 
prochoros, we read, follows his “mystagogues’, namely Barlaam 
and Akindynos, in slandering the doctrine of the Church regarding 
divine energies as allegedly polytheistic; but it turns out that it is 
he who is the real ambassador of the belief ‘in many divinities and 
in many created gods’.'®* The quotations attributed to Prochoros 
in the Tomus hide unexpected findings. 

Prochoros appears to have twisted the distinction between uncre- 
ated energies and essence in god into a relation between ‘created 
gods’ and an “uncreated god’. Clearly, this comes close to Neopla- 
tonic henotheism.'8? The Synod pointed to the Devil as Prochoros’ 
guide and mentor. But towards the end we find a more probable 
allusion to the source of his ‘polytheism’: ‘he [Prochoros] says 
that many created divinities exist and slanders Saint Dionysius 
as allegedly testifying to this’. The Pseudo-Dionysian texts, then, 
were subjected to an unorthodox reading, producing the abom- 
inable blasphemies that shocked Philotheos and the Hesychasts 
participating in the Synod.'?° 

By contrast, as Philotheos argued against Gregoras, ‘we [the 
Palamite party] do not consider being, life, the good, wisdom, and 
such like either as essences or as creators of created beings, as poly- 
theists do’, or, of course, as mere creations, but rather as powers 
(Suvduels) dependent on a unique supra-essential first cause and 
principle. The unparticipable (4uetextos) supra-essential essence 
of god may be said to be ‘Being-in-itself’, life-in-itself (autoGwn) 
and divinity-in-itself (avto8eoTnTa), whereas only god’s provi- 
dential, creative and other operations are participable (ueSexTas) 
according to the capacity and constitution of each created being. 
All nature participates in the divine operation of creation, even 
though man alone potentially participates in that of glorification 
(8€~o1s). It goes without saying that the legitimation of this dis- 
tinction is ultimately seen as deriving from spiritual experience 


188 Tomus IT PG 151.7004. 189 Tomus IT PG 1§1.700B—D. | 7 | 
'99 See for example DN 132.5-13; 137.1-8; Cael. hier. 43.12-13: Evproeis 5€ 6T1 kal 
Beous t) BeoAoyia KaAei Tas Te OUPavias Kai UTTEP TGS OVCTas. 
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offered by divine grace — not upon philosophical discourse, Which 
may be seen as a major discrepancy from, for example, Ockham’, 
notion of divine attributia. 

Philotheos launches a double accusation against Gregoras: firs; 
that he misappropriates the /exis and the meaning of Aristotle’, 
category of state (€yeiv) and second that he appeals to the authority 
of Aristotle with the intention of attacking Palamas’ Orthodoxy. 
Gregoras takes the essence of a hand to be inseparable from the 
essence of a man and argues by analogy that the essence of divine 
energies cannot be different from the essence of God. Philotheos 
appeals to John of Damascus’ commentary on Aristotle’s categ- 
ories to argue that ‘man has a hand as part of the whole and not 
as his essence!’'°' But then follows the really interesting point: 
the category of echein is used equivocally m a number of ways 
relating to created beings only — its applicability does not extend to 
god’s most simple nature, he says, extending John’s point: To éyeiv 
TOV Obovupov éoTi.'?? Gregoras’ unwillingness to comply with 
the established reading of Aristotle leads to blasphemous experi- 
mentations between Scylla and Charybdis, namely polytheism and 
pantheism: ! 


When you say that God’s creative operation, foreknowledge, providence and in 
sum every (divine) power and energy are God’s essence, you commit yourself to 
one of two things: I mean either the position that God has many essences; or that 
his essence is not only compounded of many essences but even of unequal parts — 
which is precisely what our teachers of theology accused Eunomius of. But for 
your part you do not say that these (divine operations) partake in God’s essence in 
the sense Eunomius did, but you claim that they are created (ktiouata). Which is 
the greatest of all blasphemies, I mean to pull down God to the level of creation 
due to his physical operations (10 eis KTioua oTTeUSelV GUyKaTAOTIaY TOv Oedv 
51a Tdav avToU muoikev), (Phil. Coce. Contra Greg. 3.370-9) 


Philotheos cannot decide whether Gregoras is a polytheist or a 
monist. The same ambivalence is applicable to Plethon. What 
Philotheos is sure about is that Gregoras compromises the inalien- 
able transcendence of God’s essence. So does Plethon. Philotheos 


"91 Phil. Coce. Contra Greg. 3.349-60; Cf. Joh. Dam. Dialectica sive Capita philosophica 
63.1-16. 
'92 Joh. Dam. Dialect. 63.16-17. 
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is also sure that Gregoras does so by using Aristotle in ‘unortho- 
dox’ ways. Gregoras is credited with endeavouring to reach god 
by means of Aristotelian categories, manipulating the ‘admirable 
theologian’ as his ‘cover’ for his assault on Orthodoxy.'?? Armed 
with Aristotelian categories, the ‘dialectician and philosopher’ 
Gregoras sails on a philosophical expedition essentially misun- 
derstanding Aristotle. If your teacher Aristotle was present and 
could hear you, says Philotheos to Gregoras, he would disap- 
prove of the introduction of philosophical constructions in place 
of the simple (atrAds) reception of truth. Those who have found 

od have done so by means of experience (teipa) and a habit 
of mind (£&1s), not merely by means of talks (AOyo1) and conjec- 
tures (otoyaouol).'*4 Though a Platonist scholar, Gregoras would 
not leave the monopoly of interpreting Aristotle to the heirs of 
John of Damascus. Interesting things could be done with revising 
current understanding of ancient philosophy and even challeng- 
ing the established reception of the number one OUpoéev ally of 
Orthodoxy, Aristotle. 

Who is theologically right in this debate between Palamites and 
anti-Palamites is of little concern. Depending on one’s theological 
and political agenda it is possible to side with one party rather 
than another. We have seen that in the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits who tried to proselytise the Greek Orthodox population 
in Santorini readily appropriated Nikephoros Gregoras and the 
anti-Hesychasts as the ideal ally to strike Eastern Orthodoxy from 
within its Greek-speaking intellectual context. What matters from 
the viewpoint of the history of ideas is that the Hesychast contro- 
versy renewed interest in Plato’s theory of the Forms, Aristotle and 
Neoplatonic philosophical polytheism in a manner unimaginable 
before. In its course the ablest fourteenth-century intellectuals per- 
sistently explored various ways in which one’s understanding of 
unity and multiplicity may be pagan Platonic rather than Christian. 


"93 Phil. Cocc. Contra Greg. 3.285-7: Ek yap Ta&v Tol cot kaTnyopiGyv AplotoTtéAous 
Ta&v kate Ocot Adyoov dppijoas Gyaobal, TPOKGAUUUS LEV Olovel TIS KATH Toov lepdov 
UBpews Tov BaupaoTov ToUTOVI DeoAoyov Trpodyels. 

194 Phil. Coce. Contra Greg. 8.723-9, 3.381-3, 6.830-1: AAW of Treipa Kai é€e1 tov 
GAnOivov elpnKdtes Oedv. Cf. 10.459-60: Tleipa yap Kal &€e1 uaovtes of BeoelSels 
oUTol QecAoyotiol TauTi, kat ov Adyols &TTAGS OUSE OTOKACOTS. 
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Regardless of their primary concern, they unearthed and actively 
engaged with a Hellenic hereditas damnosa. Since Proclus’ time 
there had been no such intensive theorising and reflection Upon 
the notion of polytheism versus monotheism. This move had q 
profound impact that extended from the purely ‘academic’ leyg] 
of theological disagreements to politics. 

That the effects of this situation extended to and even infiy- 
enced Plethon’s time became apparent some seventy years after 
the condemnation of Prochoros’ ‘created gods’. Then, the issue 
resurfaced in a much more crucial Synod, now with added geopo- 
litical and interreligious significance. In the 1438/9 Synod of 
Ferrara/Florence Mark Eugenikos credited the ‘Latins’ with the 
selfsame “error’ with which Philotheos burdened the Anti-Palamite 
party: “The Latins’, wrote Mark, consider divine energy in all its 
forms as created, hence ‘holding the belief in a created divinity 
and created divine light and created Holy Spirit’.'%> Further, they 
introduce UtTroBaceis and gradations (Ba®yous) within the Trinity 
thinking that the Father is greater than the Son and the Son greater 
than the Holy Spirit. ‘These are Origenes’ teachings’ and Justinian 
rightly (cixétaos) considered Origen a polytheist: TroAvOeos. 19° 

Juan de Torquemada, the Spanish ecclesiastic who carefully fol- 
lowed the proceedings of the Florence Synod, had another view of 
the matter. He interpreted the results of the Synod as an indirect 
condemnation of Palamite Orthodoxy, that is to say, of the very 
Platonic ‘error’ of postulating a second level of reality between 
divine substance and man.'?” As was the case with the Hesychast 
controversy, each side could plausibly condemn the other as guilty 
of paganism, either because of a proliferation of ‘created’ divinities 
reminiscent of the 7imaeus’ created gods, or because of reintro- 
ducing Plato’s realm of the Ideas. Either way, the shadow of Plato’s 
paganism fell upon both Palamite Orthodoxy and ‘Latin’ scholas- 
ticism. Of course, both Mark Eugenikos and Juan de Torquemada 


"95 Mark Eug. Epist. Encycl. Contra Graeco-Latinos et decretum Synodi Florentinae 6.49- 

51: Kal OUT KTIOTHY GEdTHTA Kai KTIOTOV BEIoV pds Kal KTIOTOV TIveULa cyiov TK 

TrOVNPa TrpEO HEVOUGL KTIOWATA. 

Mark Eug. Capita syllogistica adversus Latinos 43.1-20. 

'97 See here Kuhlmann (1968) 108-9, but also the critical notes on Palamism from a 
Catholic viewpoint in 125, 135. 
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were perfectly capable of coming up with some exhaustive treatise 
on why one or the other side should readily be acquitted of such 
blasphemous suggestions. | 
The Nomoi intentionally bear no signposting as to the time and 
lace they were compiled. [have argued that in reality they concern 
issues hotly debated and still open in Plethon’s immediate intel- 
jectual context. Contrary to what Scholarios wants us to believe, 
Plethon did not need to consult any dusty volumes of Proclus in 
order to reopen the old case files regarding the relation between 
ods and god, the many and the One. Palamas’ uncreated divine 
energies, like Gregoras’ and Prochoros Kydones’ ‘created gods’, 
are a reminder that the notion of polytheism, like the possibility 
of a distinctively pagan ontology sidestepping Orthodox theology, 
were seriously discussed before Plethon’s Nomoi but much more 
recently than Proclus’ lifetime, even if to be denounced rather than 
embraced. Plethon merely decided to cross the Rubicon. 
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The mythologisation of platonic ontology 


Palamite ‘energies’ and Plethonean ‘gods’ 


Plethon distinguishes three ways in which people think about the 
divine. Some believe in one unique god (monotheism), Others 
believe in many gods of about equal divinity (polytheism). Thirdly, 
there are those who believe in one superior god, who rules as an 
archegetes among lesser gods of varying divinity. Plethon favours 
the last view, namely henotheism, ultimately one deriving from 
Plotinus’ exclamation that gods are god and amply represented 
by Proclus. Technically speaking, the religion of the Nomoi is 
henotheistic rather than ‘polytheistic’ or ‘monotheistic’, in so far 
as the first cause presides over lesser causes that proceed from it 
and are allotted with specific responsibilities and duties.! 
Whereas Gregory Palamas distinguished between uncreated yet 
unqualified essence and uncreated but qualified energies in god 
and denied any allegiance to Hellenic philosophical doctrines, 
Plethon draws a seemingly similar distinction between the One 
(‘Zeus’) and the Many (‘gods’), but claims to revive pagan Hel- 
lenism. Plethon and Palamas are concerned with the same prob- 
lem: the relation between the transcendence and immanence of 
god, between his essence and activity or, to put it in terms of the 
Nomot, between ‘Zeus’ and the gods. On a surface level Plethon’s 
‘gods’, Palamas’ ‘uncreated but participable divine energies’ 
and the anti-Palamite experiments with notions such as ‘created 
divinities’ and ‘gods of beings’ provide alternative solutions to 
the question of how singularity relates to plurality. However, even 
though their starting point is the same, their replies are different. 


" Nomoi 24 (i.1.108-13); Plot. Enn. §.8.9.15—20; Siniossoglou (2010a) 127. See also Neri 
(2010) 113 and W. Blum (1988: 97), who rightly objects to Masai’s and Woodhouse’s 
monotheistic reading of Plethon. 
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Anti-Palamites from Barlaam to the Kydones brothers gener 
ally come down to two alternatives with regard to the relation 
petween essence and energies In god. Either there is no such dis- 
¢inction but only a unique and simple divine essence; or divine 
operations should be recategorised as part of creation, rather than 
sincreated energies’. In his treatise against the Latins, Plethon 
reintroduces by the back door a third possibility. This iS presented 
as an ‘axiom’ of ‘Hellenic theology’: the diversification of oper- 
ations corresponds to the diversification of modes of subsistence 
(ovoiat). This ‘axiom’ is openly denounced as one ‘most contrary 
to the Church’. But this principle is presupposed and applied in 
the Nomoi in order to distinguish between three hypostases or 
species of substance (eternal, perpetual and temporal) conducive 
to the perfection of all parts of the Plethonean system. The species 
(ci50s) of generated Being is triple, he says.’ Because Being 1s 
diversified into three ‘substances’ (oUcia1) we should also assume 
three different modes of generation (yevéoeis).4 Plethon repro- 
duces the traditionally Neoplatonic tripartite distinction between 
eternity (attributed to ‘Zeus’-absolute Being and the intelligi- 
ble Ideas-gods), perpetuity (attributed to the perpetually renewed 
existence of the universe and the perpetual movement of intra- 
celestial gods) and time (corresponding to the world of becoming 
and mortality. The word ousiai here does not signify the cre- 
ation of ontologically disparate essences or essentially different 
substances but different modes of subsistence — what we might 
better describe as hypostaseis of a single essence.° This is the first 
step towards the Plethonean genealogy of Being that reintroduces 
the possibility of an intermediate multitude of substances qua 
hypostases of divine essence that administer respective powers. 

The same principle is presupposed in the Differences. There, the 
creation of the material universe is not credited to god’s immediate 
creative energy but distilled through a congenial ousia intermediate 


h 


Plethon, Contra Lat. 300 Alexandre: dv yev at Suvdpers Sicopot, Kal outa &v eivat Tails 
ovalais Siahopa. Cf. Nomoi 242 (3.43.19-23). ; 

Nomoi 94-6 (3.15.49-50): Tpittéov TO THS yevntis ouutraans ovatas elvat elSos. 
Nomoi 96 (3.15.58-9): TouTwv Tov otoldv Tpldv ovodv, Tpeis Trou Sel kai Tas yeveoels 
eivor. Though Plethon goes on to talk of these hypostases as three ousiai (Nomoi 96 
(3.15.58)) he quickly returns to the generic notion of ousia at Nomoi 97-8 (3.15.74-85). 
For ousia as hypostasis in Platonism see Dorrie (1976). 
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between his extreme goodness and the material world.® Accord. 
ing to the Synodicon of Orthodoxy this meant a clear reversion to 
pagan Platonism as condemned in the case of John Italos. Plethon’. 
intermediate ousia is identifiable with the Platonist intellectyg) 
world (vontos Koopos) and Timaeus of Locri’s ‘ideal or eidetic 
(idaviKos, SnAcS1 eiS1kos) world.’ In a passage from the Differ. 
ences that must have alarmed Scholarios and any recipient verseg 
in both Christian and pagan theology, Plethon affirms that god jg 
an ousia, which, however, is not the actual creative force; it is 
another ousia, or rather hypostasis congenial to the first principle, 
that is diversified into an intelligible paradigm: 


The proponents of the Forms do not suppose that god in his absolute perfection 
is the immediate creator of our universe but rather of another prior nature and 
substance, most akin to himself, eternal and incapable of change in perpetuity: 
and that he created the universe not directly by himself but through that substance. 
Of that substance is composed, they say, an intelligible order which Timaeus of 
Locri calls Ideal, meaning Formal. And they make an assemblage of these Forms 
of all kinds and their Intellects, and place a single perfect Intellect over the whole 
of the intelligible order, assigning to it the second place in the sovereignty of the 
universe after god in his absolute perfection. (Diff. 336.20-7)° 


The pattern is reproduced in mythological terms in the Nomoi. 
‘Zeus’ gives birth to ‘Poseidon’, the divine force responsible 
for the generation of beings intermediate between immortality 
and mortality.” ‘Poseidon’ is the most important active principle 
after “Zeus’.'° The correspondences between, on the one hand 
‘Poseidon’ in the Nomoi and this eternal ‘substance’ in the Dif- 
ferences and, on the other hand, the realm of gods in the Nomoi 
and Plato’s world of the Ideas defended in the Differences are 
unmistakable. 

In creating ‘Poseidon’, ‘Zeus’ uses himself as an immediate 
paradigm.*' Thus ‘Poseidon’ is the product of a self-reflection of 
the first principle which renders him analogous to the Plotinean 
nous and to “Zeus’ in Proclus’ Commentary on Cratylus, who 


° Diff. 336.20-5. 7 Diff. 336.25-7. 

8 I follow Woodhouse’s translation, though ‘hypostasis’ would be a more adequate ren- 
dering of ousia in the context of Plethon’s ontology. 

9 Nomoi 180 (3.34,4.144-52). 19 Nomoi 104 (3.15.172-6). 

‘T Nomoi 92 (3.15.16—18). 
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roceeds as ‘the creative Intellect’ from the superior Intellect of 
<Cronus’.’? Plethon applies the Neoplatonic emanationist principle 
ex uno non fit nisi unum that was still preserved in the fourteenth 
century by Nikephoros Gregoras' but is also typical of the illu- 
minationist philosophy of Suhrawardi, which is often related to 
plethon’s Neoplatonism. Regardless of the ancient and contempo- 
rary sources that Plethon might have consulted, it is telling that 
in the Differences he attributes the second position (TX SeuTEpeia) 
after the extreme Good (6 &kpws cry aos 8205) to nous. This leaves 
little room for doubting that in the Nomoi Plethon is pursuing a 
mythologised version of beliefs that were credited in the former 
work to ‘those who introduce Forms’.'4 Polytheism becomes once 
again the popular version of esoteric Platonism. 

The theogony of the Nomoi appears to be in accord with 
Plethon’s textual corrections to numerous works by Plato. Pagani 
showed that Plethon emendated and revised Platonic passages 
from the Symposium, the Laws, Epinomis and the Gorgias that 
were inconsistent with his version of philosophical Hellenism." 
Plethon’s aim was to restore an original mythological and philo- 
sophical pattern meant to be more ancient than that reported 
by Plato and morally as well as philosophically superior to the 
Homeric-Hesiodean one. Elsewhere, he suppressed the reference 
to the ‘reign of Cronus’ in Gorgias 523a—b, thus aligning Plato 
to his own pantheon, in which Cronus is not the father of Zeus 


'2 Procl. In Crat. 104.20—-3: KaT& 81) TowUTOUs Tous TIpoadiopiopoUs Kal Tov Aia Tov 
Kodvou Aéyeo8an vopicauev Uldv: vols yap cv Snploupy Kos 6 ZeUs GAAov vou TIpdElaly 
UTTEPTEDOU Kal EvoelSeaTEPOU. 

13 Always eager to understand ancient religion, Gregoras in his commentary on Synesius’ 
De insomniis observed that for a Platonist like Synesius ‘Zeus’ corresponds to nous 
and wisdom (sophia) to its power. Thus he recalls the Anaxagorean doctrine that ‘nous 
orders (Siaxocuel) everything and is the cause of all’ to back up the Platonic belief in the 
causal primacy of nous. Cf. Nik. Greg. Expl. in Synesii De insomniis 5.1-7 Guidorizzi; 
Plato, Phd. 97c. Much to Palamas’ annoyance Gregoras also transmits in the fourteenth 
century the Plotinean version of Platonism, according to which nous stands intermediate 
between the pagan ‘god’ and anything else. In Plethon it is not Minerva that springs 
forth from ‘Zeus’, but ‘Poseidon’, chief among the ‘Olympian’ gods. It is ‘Poseidon’ 
who stands for nous, not ‘Zeus’. 

4 Diff. 336.20-30: of TH e157 TIOEUEVOL. 

'S Pagani (2008) 38. Cf. Pagani (2006) 16-18 on the identification of Plethon’s hand in 
textu in large parts of Marcianus graecus 188 (K) and Pagani (2009) for Plethon’s 
recension of Plato’s text. 
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but merely the primary divinity among the ‘Titans’. In like m: 
ner, he removed from the discourse of Agathon in Symposi, it 
any references to Eros and Necessity being active before Zen, 
(Symp. 195b-c). As Pagani argued, this is a theological statement 
meant to cleanse Plato’s text of theological mistakes, regardlec 
of whether in Plato’s text it is only Agathon praising Eros, rath 
than Socrates philosophising. As Plethon saw it, no divinities cogs 
possibly have been active before Zeus, and the Platonic text Should 
be rewritten accordingly regardless of literary context.'© Pagani’. 
interpretation is consistent with the fundamental position in the 
Nomoi that Plato and Zoroaster are messengers but not Origina- 
tors of true doctrines (Nomoi 252 (3.43.140ff.)). This authorised 
Plethon to intervene in the terminology applied to astral bodies if 
the Epinomis in order to bring it into accord with that used in the 
Nomot. One is tempted to note here that Plethon’s emendations 
provide us with a pagan equivalent to the Christian apologetical 
(mis)appropriation of Platonic texts that sought to render Plato 
conformable to Judaeo-Christianity by rewriting accordingly his 
lexis.*7 a 

The wordplay between eidos and Pos-eidon is obvious.'8 ‘Posei- 
don’ represents a form (¢i80s), but not ‘this or that form’: rather. 
‘Poseidon’ is the genus of all forms and includes every single form 
in itself and all of them at once. Origen understood Christ/Logos 
in similar terms, namely as ‘Idea of Ideas’ and ‘substance of 
substances’.'? ‘Poseidon’ is also analogous to that ‘unique sep- 
arate Light’, the first ontological principle to emanate from ‘First 
Being’ in Suhrawardi’s Hayakil-e Nur.?° The ‘supermundane SYS- 
tem (dicKooyos)’ consists of gods that are completely immate- 
rial and exist beyond temporality. They are pure forms (ei51), 
immutable intelligible entities that remain in a permanent state of 
actuality. Their essence is indivisible.?! 


6 
17 
18 
19 


Pagani (2009) 176-86; (2008) 31, 35. 

On the Christian appropriation of Plato see Siniossoglou (2008a) and (2010b). 

Masai (1956) 279. 

Orig. Cels. 6.64. Cf. Collins (2001) 163 n. 6, who notes the analogy to Plato’s Idea of 
the Good. 


See Corbin’s Prolegomena to Suhrawardi, Zuvres Philosophiques, vol. u, 28. 
Nomoi 46 (1.5.14-39). 


20 
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The word ldo is something of a buzzword in Plethon’s work 
and may alternately mean form or species. A significant passage 
from Proclus’ Commentary on the Parmenides defining and elab- 
orating on this term is particularly pertinent here: 


fn sum, then, the Idea in the truest sense is an incorporeal cause, transcending 
‘ts participants, a motionless Being, exclusively and really a model, intelligible 
pee and intelligising causally the existents modelled upon it 
3]. So that from all these problems we have ferreted out the single definition of 
= [dea in the true sense. 

If, then, any wish to attack the concepts of Ideas, let them attack this defi- 
pune and not assume them to be either corporeal images (pavteoia) of their 
own minds, oF coordinate with the things of this realm, or devoid of Being, or 
correspondent with our conceptions [2], or let them produce some other sophistic 
definition [4] such as these, and then fabricate their arguments on that basis; but 
fet them bear in mind that Parmenides declared the Ideas to be gods 1], and that 
they subsist in god, as the Oracle also declares (fr. 37 des Places); “The Intellect 
of the Father whitred, conceiving with his unwearying will/Ideas of every form’ 


[5]. 
For the ‘fount of the Ideas’ is god, and the god in whom it is contained 1s the 


Demiurgic intellect; and if it is the primal Idea, then it is to this that the above 
definition, assembled from the problems posed by Parmenides, pertains. (Procl. 
In Prm. 934.38-935.21; trans. Morrow and Dillon; my emphasis) 


Proclus offers a definition of eidos [3] and anticipates Plethon in 
two respects. First, in explictly following Parmenides (who, we 
may recall, has a prominent place in the list of sages in Book 1 of 
the Nomoi, just after Plato and before Timaeus)** and identifying 
Forms with gods, thus establishing the link between Parmenides, 
Platonic ontology and polytheism/henotheism; second, in launch- 
ing an attack on Aristotle’s theory of the equivocity of Being as 
well as on proto-nominalistic readings of Plato’s theory of the 
Forms, thus providing a clear model for the Plethonean critique 
of Aristotle in the Differences [2]. In this passage we witness the 
intellectual ancestry of the late Byzantine conflict between Plethon 
and Scholarios regarding the primacy of Plato or Aristotle. Intrigu- 
ingly, the enemies of Plato’s genuine philosophy are accused of 
sophistry [4], as are the Christians in the Nomoi; and as in Plethon, 
the Chaldean Oracles are vehicles of those ‘true doctrines’ that 


22, Nomoi 32 (1.2.75-7): 
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Plato too tried to convey [5]. Proclus’ opponents thought that the 
Ideas were ‘devoid of Being’. They were guilty of the same erroy as 
was Scholarios, who appropriated Aristotle’s theory of the equiy. 
ocity of Being. This is the error of undermining the ontologica] 
unity of Plato’s universe. The ‘sophists’ should ‘bear in mind’ that 
the Ideas are gods, and obviously gods possess Being. Clearly, 
the clash with the Aristotelean theologians in the Differences anq 
in Against Scholarios regarding the exact nature of Plato’s Forms 
concerns not only ontology but polytheism. 

To return to the Nomoi, ‘Zeus’ creates a finite number of these 
clin ‘gods’ by dichotomizing each in order to create the other 
and organising all into the first circle or level of the system.?3 
The method of division employed by Plato in the Sophist might 
indeed have provided a pattern, and so does the dichotomic classi- 
fication per genus et differentiam in the arbor porphyriana.*4 On 
the other hand, Hellenic mythology provides adequate inspiration 
in regard to similar ways of procession (Zeus/Athena). Plethon 
likens the procession of gods to the production of multiple images 
by means of mirrors. Gods as Ideas (ci8n) are also idols (ci5- 
wAa), the outcome of a ‘production of idols’ (ciSaAoTrotia).?5 But 
it is the ‘Parmenidean’, according to Proclus, analogy between 
the Monad and numbers that Plethon acknowledges to be really 
a more apt one. As it happens, this corresponds to a shift in 
focus from mythology and popular religion to more philosophical 
considerations: 


If such a production of images requires the means of many mirrors, let us think of 
the Monad: namely how the Monad gives birth to all numbers by adding to itself 
each number in order to produce the next, without requiring the participation of 
any other cause. (Nomoi 94 (3.15.24~7)) 


*3 Nomoi 94 (3.15.35-45). Lam not going to attempt any exhaustive account of the possible 
networks of references and fields of meaning connecting Plethon’s mythological and 
symbolical system with Orphic and Hesiodean theogonies and/or Proclan, Plotinean 
and Plutarchean philosophy. To some extent, this has been achieved by others with good 
results. See the reconstruction of Plethonean pantheon in Alexandre (1858), Masai 
(1956), W. Blum (1988), Medvedev (1997), Bargeliotes (1980) and (1974) 130-5, 
Tambrun (2006a) and Hladky (forthcoming). 

*4 Tambrun (2006a) 158; Soph. 219a-232b; Masai (1957/8) 404. 

23 Nomoi 93-4 (3.15.20—3). 
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qhis recalls Xenocrates’ identification of Platonic Ideas with num- 
pers and the Monad with divine Intellect.?° The difference is that 
the Plethonean theogony is not a process of addition, but one of 
division. In the Nomoi “Zeus: does not add the derived species to 
‘pimself’ but separates them from him. Hence, Plethon’s tapayeiv 
should be translated as to confer rather than to produce: ‘Zeus’ con- 
fers the essence as well as distinctive qualities proper to each of the 
gods (tex 1OOTdéVTa).”7 The procession of divinities at Nomoi 158— 
68 follows a rational pattern according to which the more concrete, 
specific and material principles emanate deductively from the more 
abstract and generic ones. All gods participate in Zeus’s essence, 
though to a different degree: gods are diversified with respect to 
their divinity, value (&€ia), power (Suvapis) and properties.?° In 
the same sense as the Idea of the Good unites Ideas in Plato, each 
god exists by himself/herself but simultaneously all gods constitute 
a single entity. 

Supra-celestial gods are of two kinds: the ‘Olympian’ gods and 
the ‘Titans’. The direct or legitimate children of ‘Zeus’ live in 
the ‘superior part of the supra-celestial realm’, Olympus. Each 
is created after the image of the god that precedes him and exer- 
cises authority over different areas. An important insight regarding 
Plethonean theogony is provided by W. Blum, who notes the role of 
dialectical transfer of essence in the whole process.*? ‘Poseidon’, 
pure actuality, is paired with ‘Hera’, which stands for potentiality 
and matter. The symbolism carries Aristotelean overtones, though 
the coupling of ‘Poseidon’ and ‘Hera’, like that of the ‘Helios’ with 
‘Selene’ later on, also recalls the Pythagorean indefinite dyad. 
‘Apollo’ emanates from ‘Hera’ and controls identity; ‘Artemis’ 
controls difference; ‘Hephaistus’ stands for the state of rest and 
perseverance (Plethon possibly intended a wordplay between the 


6 Cf. Dam. De princ. 1.243.14—20. John Lydus (Mens. 2.6. 1-6) transmits the interpretation 
according to which the Pythagorean Monad was called ‘Hyperionis’ because it surpasses 
all beings in terms of its unqualified Being (Strepeivai Ti) ovcig). As in Plethon, this 
hardly means that the Monad is not-Being: it means that the essence of the Monad is 
simple and not composite, but as essence-in-itself it still is essence. 

27 Couloubaritsis (1997) 125 n. 41. Alexandre sees Zeus as ‘communicating’ his essence 
to all inferior deities. See above, p. 248. 

8 Nomoi 48 (1.5.36-54). 22. W. Blum (1988) 64-7. 
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name Hephaistos and the verb épiotnu1);*° ‘Dionysus’ stands fo, 
self-motion, improvement and perfection; ‘Minerva’ for motion 
that is externally caused, thrust and the obliteration of the superfly. 
ous. The megista gene of the Sophist, the ‘genera of being’ of late 
antique Commentators, namely being (Gv), identity (tautTdtns), 
difference (Etepotns), movement (Kivnors) and rest (oTdots) are 
clearly discernible.*t Other ‘Olympian’ gods take up specialist 
duties. ‘Rhea’ leads over primary bodies and elements; ‘Pluto’ 
rules over the immortal part of human beings; and so forth. 

The indirect or ‘illegitimate’ children of ‘Zeus’, the ‘Titans’, 
stand for Ideas affecting the realm of mortality. A possible source 
is Proclus, who renders the ‘Titans’ and ‘Cronus’ responsible for 
division and differentiation.>7 In Plethon’s Titanic realm, ‘Cronus’ 
presides over time — a clear reference to the alleged Orphic tradi- 
tion reported by Proclus that merges Xod6vos (time) with Kpdovos;33 
‘Kore’ (Persephone) rules over the human body.3* Under the com- 
mand of ‘Zeus’ and according to his legislation and allocution of 
appropriate ‘situations’ (kataoTdoets), these gods are responsible 
for the supervision of the whole of mutable nature,*> ‘which is, of 
course, generated in terms of its cause and in a perpetual state of 
becoming owing to motion but is uncreated in respect to time’ .3° 
Plethon is faithfully adhering to the allegorical interpretation of 
Plato’s ‘likely tale’ as elaborated in late antique Neoplatonist cos- 
mology. Intra-celestial gods form a lower circle or level of the 
system and are classifiable in two further categories as celestial 
and mundane gods. Intermediate between the realm of the Ideas 
and mortality is the degree of Helios, Selene, fixed stars and dae- 
mons. As already noted, the world of becoming is animated by 
a World-soul vivifying and sacralising a spatio-temporal realm 
dominated by deities intermingled with matter.>’ (See the table on 


pe257) 


3° Tambrun (2006a) 147. 

3" Soph. 254d-256d. Cf. Ammon. In Porphyrii Eisagogen sive quinque voces, CAG 4.3, 
§2.18-20. Cf. Tambrun (2006a) 159. 

32 Procl. In Crat. 106.15—30. 33 Procl. In Crat. 109.1-9. 

34 For Plethon’s identification of the Ideas with gods see Masai (1956) 220-5, Wokart 
(1986) Igo-1. 

335. Nomoi 170 (3.34,4.18—20). 36 Nomoi 160 (3.34,2.47—50). 

37 See above, Ch. 5, p. 258. 
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Ontological hierarchy according to Plethon 


1 Being (‘One-in-itself’, ‘Being-in-itself’, ‘Good-in-itself”) = Zeus (god) 
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This table appears in Greek in Bargeliotes (1980) 49; it is here expanded 
and adapted with the permission of the author. See also Masai (1956) 
224; Alexandre (1858) lix; Schultze (1874) 215. 
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Proclus’ description of Olympian gods and the “Titanic genus 
in the commentary on Plato’s Cratylus provides a good eXam- 
ple of those Neoplatonic experimentations with mythologica) 
gods that anticipate Plethonean theogony.** Damascius’ De prin- 
cipiis contains another interesting parallel to the procession of 
the ‘Olympian’ gods from ‘Zeus’, as well as to the paganising 
dimension of Plethon’s attack on the equivocity of Being in the 
Differences. The question concerns the homoeideia of divinities. 
are they homogeneous, do they belong to the same genus, oy 
not? Damascius replies that they do so in one sense, but not in 
another: a 


If we assume that ‘Eros’ proceeded from ‘Aphrodite’ or that ‘Minerva’ proceedeq 
from ‘Zeus’, then this procession is not homogeneous (dvouoetdqs 1 TTPOOSos), 
for ‘Eros’ went out of the boundaries of ‘Aphrodite’ and ‘Minerva’ out of those 
of “Zeus’; still, ‘Minerva’ possesses something ‘of Zeus’, and ‘Eros’ possesses 
something “of Aphrodite’, and to that extent they possess something of that genus 
to which belong their producers (kai T1 6uoElSés EyouaI Trpds TOUS TAXPayovTas), 
(Dam. De princ. 1.247.3-6) 


Damascius goes on to utilise the appellations of gods in order to 
clarify the ontological and logical status of homogeneous and non- 
homogeneous processions. Soon it turns out that the real object of 
discussion is not the Greek pantheon and the correspondences 
between ‘Zeus’ and ‘Minerva’ or ‘Aphrodite’ and ‘Eros’. These 
have an explanatory or paradigmatic value. Rather, the real object 
is the very ancient problem regarding the relation between One 
and the Many.°? Like Damascius, Plethon construed a symbolic 
ontology, which, though allowing polytheistic cult at a surface 
level, is primarily meant to organise all levels of Being into a 
rationally compiled finite community of Forms that also operate 
within the universe. 

The word ovotnya constantly recurs in the Nomoi. It carries 
a meaning that directly challenges the Hesychasts’ faith in the 
infinity and ultimately supra-rationality of divine will. Proclus is 
reported to have often recited the maxim that the duty of the true 
philosopher is not to adhere to the religious tradition of one city 


38 Procl. In Crat. 101.17-137.7. 
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group of people, but rather to become ‘hierophant of the 
whole cosmos’ *° Plethon’s systema signifies a universal, unified 
and common ontological network or pattern underlying Being 
that ‘is encoded into a nexus of mythological correspondences." : 
As Plethon has it, mankind effectively participates in ‘a polis of 
beings’ (1) TQQV OVTGV TTAVTEANS TOMS). Within this polis, gods 
entrusted man with the task of harmonising the divine with the 
mortal element.4* The notion of man as methorion authorises the 
application of the word polis in ontology and, mutatis mutandis, 
the political use of ontology. The ‘system’ of the Nomoz 1s meant 
to be a map of this polis. 

By intellectualising mythology and corresponding ‘gods’ to Pla- 
tonic megista gene and Aristotelean categories, Plethon endeav- 
oured to construct a code for uncovering the blueprint of the world, 
or better, the blueprint of Being. The Nomoi is a liber mundi that 
seeks to render the system of the universe readable by promising to 
recover a long-forgotten Adamic language through the mythologi- 
sation of ontology. A more careful analysis confirms the impres- 
sion that this system represents a radical turn from his contem- 
porary doctrinal expositions of faith and theological treatises to 
religious-philosophical semiotics. As Medvedev observed, only a 
semantic analysis of the Nomoi pantheon can uncover its mean- 
ing: a nexus consisting of signs taken to represent the generic and 
essential relations, qualities and causes active within the system of 
the world.*3 

Similar endeavours flourished in Ottoman territory. In places 
like Adrianople and Bursa, where Plethon appears to have stud- 
ied, syncretistic esoteric projects combined Hurufism and theo- 
sophic Kabbalah with angelology, Sufism and elements from the 
Abrahamic traditions. Two contemporary mystics, al-Bistami and 
Sheikh Bedreddin, sought a supra-confessional truth through ‘the 


or one 


4° Marinus, Procl. 19.25—30: Koivt) SE Tot 6Aou KOoLOU iepodavTns. 

4. Cf. Nomoi 102 (34.15.1579); 82 (2.27.4-8): kal éti Ati tH Baoirei f oupTraca TOU OVTOS 
yéveois &k TaVTOOV TE Ka TAVTOIOV E1daVv alcovicy, Eyypovey, ABavaToov, BvnToY, és Ev 
TLITAVTEAES CUGTTUA, és SoOV Oldv T Fy, KaAAIO TE TE Kal GploTa Exov, TUYKEKPOTN pevn. 
Cf. Nomoi 94 (3.15.44-5): &s €v Tr avTO GUoTHA TravTwv TE Kal TravTotoy elBaov 
TAfpes ouotnodpevov. Cf. Nomoi 98 (3.15.82): TO Te at oUOTNPa TO é arravtoov 
dAov Té T1 Kal Ev TH Kolvoovia; Nomoi 172 (3.34,4.50). 

# Nomoi 194 (3.34,5-146-54). 43 Medvedev (1981) 545; (1984) 131. 
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science of letters and names’ and,religious sectarianism respec. 
tively. Given Plethon’s sojourn in Ottoman land and his purporteg 
study by the shadowy Elissaios, the likelihood of contacts with 
Bedreddin, Muslim mystics or Romaniotes with an interest in the 
Kabbalah, Hurufism, and possibly the Platonising philosophy og 
Suhrawardi should by no means be excluded.“ 

Viewed from this angle the symbolic theology of the Nomo; 
is a type of Hellenic Kabbalah or pagan adaptation of the Hurug 
“science of names’, in the sense that it represents a similar project 
utilising similar means to ascend to a supra-confessional truth, 
while tackling similar questions. For a Kabbalist in the tradition 
of Abraham Abulafia the Kabbalah primarily meant an incessant 
transmission of inalienable truths from antiquity up to his time, 
the recovery of which opened up the possibility of intellectual] 
perfection and unity with the Active Intellect.4° We have seen 
that Plethon’s epistemology is based on a similar persuasion that 
the message will come across regardless of historical contingen- 
cies and that recipients capable of decoding it will always be 
there, either few or many. The relation between Plethonean gods 
and ‘Zeus’ recalls the hotly debated issue regarding the relation 
between the sefirot and En Soph: the sefirot could alternatively 
be viewed as instruments of god or the essence of god and vari- 
ous interpretative possibilities opened up depending on one’s alle- 
giance and attitude to Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism.*° Fur- 
ther, the Plethonean intellectualisation of mythological personae 
is reminiscent of the kabbalistic approach to Jewish angelology. 
Another idea in the Nomoi consonant with medieval Kabbalism is 
that individual and national preservation (owTnpia) are effectively 
conditioned by a determinist cosmic process, thus presupposing a 
proper understanding of the interaction between all levels of reality 
(or the systema, as Plethon calls it).4’ 


4 
4 


- 


I discuss this possibility in Siniossoglou (2012). 

Tirosh-Samuelson (2006) 232. For Kabbalah in Byzantium see Idel (1998: 56, 192), 
who also locates an important Kabbalist text, in fact ‘a vast compilation of various 
Kabbalistic sources’ in late fourteenth- or early fifteenth-century Byzantium. 

4© Tirosh-Samuelson (2006) 233-4, 243. 

47 Soteria may refer to the preservation of a healthy bodily constitution (Nomoi 138 
(3.34,1.76-8)); to the successful fulfilment of man’s mission in this life (Nomoi 162 
(3.34,2.67-9): GAN &Oitov Kai aKépaiov Ud Upiv cwoTTpol TO év Thiv Geiov SiacaCeiv 
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The question posed by the relation between sefirot and En 
Soph in theosophic Kabbalah surfaced in the late Byzantine con- 
text in regard to the relation between divine energies and divine 
essence. What is, philosophically and theologically, the difference? 
plethon’s ‘gods’ subsist and operate in a manner radically different 
from that of Palamas’ ‘divine energies’. In Roman Orthodox mys- 
tical theology all existing beings participate in the most generic 
energy called the ovo1otTrolds energy; those that are alive also par- 
ticipate in the Gwortroies energy that provides life; the ability to 
think and act wisely means participation in the copotro16s energy; 
ultimately, angels and men who have achieved illumination par- 
ticipate in the 9eoTro10s energy that grants godlikeness.4* Creation 
may be described as either spiritualised by these divine energies 
or effectively emerging as a realisation of logoi of beings. In both 
cases these energies/logoi remain powers of a unique god. They 
do not carry individually diversified divine essence, as do gods in 
Plethon, nor are they identifiable with paradigmatic beings (6vta 
of any kind.*? Like ‘reasons (Aoyou) of beings’ in Maximus Con- 
fessor, the uncreated energies are a proliferation of god’s energy 
and at the same time identical to god’s will and wishes — hence 
not to be confused with either Platonic ideas, archetypes, univer- 
salia and realia upon which depend lower ontological strata, or 
with exemplary causes in the sense of Bonaventure’s and Aquinas’ 
divine ideas.°° By contrast, we have seen that Plethon’s declen- 
sion of gods results from a diversification and distinction of divine 
essence rather than energy. Gods in the Nomoi enjoy a community 
of essence with ‘Zeus’, even if they do so diversely and to varying 
extents.>! 

Palamas was very conscious of the difference between his the- 
ology and pagan Platonism and defended himself against numer- 
ous accusations of polytheism by developing strong nomunalist 


Telp~pEvol); or, Significantly, to the preservation of established political principles 
(Nomoi 198-200 (3.34,5.210—12): Tf) TOV KabeoTHKOTOOV TE Kal EU ExOVTOOV OwTNpIA). 
For a similar notion in Kabbalah see Idel (1998) 191. I deal with the political dimension 
of soteria according to Plethon in Ch. 7, pp. 345-6, 351. 

Gr. Pal. Triads 3.2.23.3-13; Capita CL 91.18-26. 

On Plethon’s re-sacralisation of the world, see above, Ch. 5, pp. 224-5, 250ff. 

Gr, Pal. Capita CL 87.1-18. 

Cf. Nomoi 48 (1.5.36-41): fj €autot [tot Aids] koiveovia, Nomei 242 (3.43.32—4). 
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tendencies. Divine energies are ‘formless’, he says, because ide 
lical with divine wishes (GeAfjpora). Pythagoras and Plato " 
polytheists in so far as they postulate self-subsistent ‘paradigme 
and “principles of being’ intermediate between creation and divine 
supra-essentiality.°* Plato’s multi-causalism decreases the distance 
between created world and god and compromises the will and radi. 
cal alterity of god as a personal agent. The significance of Palamag’ 
and Maximus’ position that the /ogoi of all beings do nor corre. 
spond to concepts or ideas but to god’s wishes (GeAtuaTa) is that 
the world is conditioned as the contingent product of god’s will 
and thus safeguarded from any interpretation that sees in it the neo. 
essary product of Platonic emanationism: This distinction between 
Christian Atisis and Plethon’s pagan generation brings us to another 
pivotal disparity: contrary to the pagan Platonic paradigm to which 
Plethon reverts, the world according to Palamas and Maximus ig 
not born from within god — it is extra-deical, namely created by 
god. 

The identification of the supermundane gods with Forms and 
the insistence on their simultaneous transcendence and immanence 
point to a hierarchical ontology, rather than to the rigid religion of 
a theocratic polytheistic state.°3 On the other hand, in Plethon, no 
less than in Proclus and Damascius, gods are Ideas and not con- 
cepts. This means they are real. One wonders: what if we assume 
that Plethon’s gods are not meant to be real entities anymore than 
is the Demiurge in the Timaeus? In other words: are Plethon’s gods 
personal, or impersonal and abstract causes? Is it really a religion 
that Plethon describes in the Nomoi, or, as has been suggested, a 
‘religion’? The reply to these questions does not so much depend 
upon the larger or smaller concessions one is willing to make to 
allegory but rather on acknowledging the ability of Neoplatonism 
to serve well both esoteric and popular religion by means of the 
same structures.54 


5* Gr. Pal. Triads 3.3.9.17: &veiSeov efSos. Cf. 2.3.53.62; 3.2.26. 

93 So Codofier (2005: 92 and n. 4) contra Monfasani (1992: 51), who argues that the ‘titles 
of the remaining chapters give not the slightest hint that Pletho viewed any part of his 
doctrine as allegorical in nature’. 

54 See here Siniossoglou (2010a). 
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Paganism in the Differences: Forms as intellects, 
creators and originators 


{n the Nomoi Plethon follows Plato in so far as the essence of 
jdeas/gous is derived from the Idea of the Good/god. His “gods’ 
dhen claim their unique position within a hierarchical henotheistic 
genealo ey and matrix of personifications. They may possess diver- 
sified essence conferred upon them from a first principle (“Zeus’), 
put they exist independently. They are “Zeus’s’ children and off- 
spring: hypostases individualised and self-subsistent in so far as 
they perform diverse tasks. Gods are given conventional names 
drawn from Greek mythology, personal names, and this should not 
pe taken lightly.°> In the Differences the divinities of the Nomoi 
correspond to certain unnamed ‘producers’, ‘creators’ and, signif- 
icantly: intellects. It is worth insisting on this point, for it provides 
abundant proof of the underlying conceptual affinities between the 
two works. 

Plethon notes that Aristotle ‘has the least sympathy for eter- 
nal substances and Forms’.°° By contrast, Scholarios and Aquinas 
credit Plato with the belief that ‘the first god’ ordains supervisors 
(mpovontds) that are second and third in rank.°’ Following Aris- 
totle, Scholarios objects that the Platonists unnecessarily assume 
the existence of a Being gua genus independently of particular 
beings. Evidently, Platonic multi-causalism bordered dangerously 
on polytheism, whereas Aristotle rendered the paradigmatic realm 
of the intelligible ideas/gods obsolete. According to Aristotle a 
principal difficulty with Plato’s Ideas is that they are deemed inca- 
pable of introducing change. Thus they are considered unable to 
function as real causes within the world of generation and cor- 
ruption (in the way that the Christian god does). If Aristotle’s 
formal-paradigmatic cause (ciSiKn-TrapaderywatiKn aitia) func- 
tions by default as an efficient cause (Trointikn aitia) too, as 


55 Seen in this light, Maximus’ ‘battle-arrays of angels’ are closer to Plethon’s gods 
than are his ‘divine powers’ (Ambigua, PG 91.1124C) or Palamas’ uncreated energies, 
corresponding to distinct subjects with personal characteristics. 

5° Pleth. Contra Schol. 22.28-9: 6 Sh ApiototéAns él Tév dadioov ovoidv Te Kal eiSdv 
AkloTa TpocieTau. 

7 Schol. Epitome Summae contra gentiles, OC §5.3.76.11-12. 
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Scholarios argued, then Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s theory of 
the Forms may be conveniently appropriated as confirming the 
economy and sufficiency of Judaeo-Christian monotheism,5* The 
absence of any reason to assume an active ontological hierarch 
mediating between the Idea of the Good and the universe rendereq 
Neoplatonist emanationism and a fortiori henotheism uneconoyp. 
ical and hence implausible. The Aristotelean criticism of Plato’s 
ontology cancels out the dissemination of divine tasks to a plural. 
ity of intelligible agents, undermining the henotheist model of One 
sovereign presiding over many captains. 

Scholarios’ interpretation, according to which Aristotle’s Princj- 
ple of locomotion (6 kivotv) is also an efficient cause, is basically 
that of Ammonius, son of Hermeias, and that of Simplicius.59 But 
whereas Simplicius proceeded to this — in itself dubious — reading 
in order to align Aristotle’s first principle with Plato’s demiurge in 
the Timaeus, Scholarios opts for it in order to force the compati- 
bility between Aristotle’s first principle and the Judaeo-Christian 
god. The universe could thus be seen as the immediate product of 
an individual god’s spontaneous decision rather than as necessarily 
emanating from a chain of intelligible productive causes. 

In Against Scholarios Plethon fully realised that the Neoplatonic 
doctrine of a symphonia between Plato and Aristotle, once a serious 
rival to Christianity, was now providing Christian intellectuals such 
as Scholarios with first-class armoury.°° This was reason enough 
for him to disagree with Simplicius, who now inadvertently served 
his opponent’s aims. This said, Plethon does not abandon Aristotle 
too to Scholarios. In the Differences Plethon acknowledges the 
usefulness of Aristotle’s criticism of Plato for Christian theism 
and goes on to claim him back to the pagan world-view: 


[Aristotle] denies that objects of sense which are eternal owe their movement 
to the Forms (Metaph. 1071b12-16); and he does not believe that any cause 
whatever is necessary for their essence and being. So this is why he asks: what do 


58 Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.49.17-27. 

>? Simpl. In Phys., CAG 10.1363.8-10: yéypatrtai 5é BiPAiov drov Auuoovicn Th spe 
KOON yEHOul, TOAAGS TrioTEIS TapEXOLEVvOV TOU Kal TroInTiKdv aitiov hysioGal Tov Bedv 
TOU TravTos KOoLOU Tov ApiototéAn... Cf. in Phys., CAG 10.1359.33-8; 1360.24-31. 

6° Cf. Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.3.11-13 and Pleth. Contra Schol. 2.12. 
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ms contribute to the objects of sense? Now, it might be said that he thinks 
se in this case must belong to the supreme god alone (0 TrPEOPUTATOS 

és). But although anyone else could say this, Aristotle could not. Why not? 
Bose ‘¢ he did he would be contradicting himself. (Pleth. Diff. 340.2—9; trans. 
Epa house; my emphasis) 


the For 


The point is that Aristotle cannot pose as a monotheist as Jews 
and Christians can: did he not allow for ae aah motive forces 
for each movement of the heavenly bodies?” ; , Plethon shifts the 
focus of the discussion from the original criticism of Plato to the 
Christian use of Aristotle. Besides, Scholarios is wrong in assum- 
ing that Aristotle’s god supports Christian creationism. Aristotle 
conjoined (ouvnptijo8a1) the universe to the gods on account of 
their immortality. But this does not necessarily mean that he sub- 


joined (€€nptijo6c1) the former to the latter, as Aristotle appears 


to do in Scholarios’ interpretatio Christiana. Plethon is doing 
an excellent job of liberating Aristotle from a predetermined 
Christian interpretation. The difference between conjoining the 
divine to matter and subjoining matter to god accounts for that 
between the pagan notion of the sanctity of matter as depicted in, 
for example, Pseudo-Aristotle’s De mundo and Judaeo-Christian 


theism.® 

What Aristotle really meant is one technical aspect of the debate. 
There is also a latent theological and ideological one. By attack- 
ing the Christian appropriation of Aristotle the Platonic henotheist 
system of Forms/gods emerges as providing an explanation of loco- 
motion and causation antagonistic to that of monotheism. Either 


8) Diff. 340.10-13. 

62 ‘But you’, he turns to Scholarios (Contra Schol. 13.1-11), ‘do not seem to be in a 
position to comprehend how great is the difference between conjoining something to 
the divine and actually subjoining something to it.’ In fact, in De caelo 270b9—-11, which 
is here under discussion, Aristotle considers the ‘highest place’ to be sunertemenon. 
The Loeb translation by Guthrie preserves well the ambiguity of the word: ‘All men 
have a conception of gods, and all assign the highest place to the divine, both Barbarians 
and Hellenes, as many as believe in gods, supposing, obviously, that immortal is closely 
linked with immortal.’ Linked it may be, but is it also causally dependent? In De caelo, 
says Plethon, Aristotle did not say that gods are responsible for the immortality of the 
universe; he went only as far as affirming that the universe and the gods participate in a 
communal immortality. This hardly means that the divine is the cause of the universe, 
as Scholarios read him. 
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god is the prime mover and efficient cause of all kinds of move. 
ment; or Plato’s theory of the Forms has to be brought into the 
discussion in order to explain the movement of heavenly bodies 
‘It might be said’ that god is the only cause necessary to understang 
the mechanics of the universe — but apparently this is not what the 
‘proponents of the Forms’ (oi té& eiSn TiBéuevol) say, and Plethon 
finds the perfect opening to transmit their view on the matter Using 
the first person plural.°3 Platonic Ideas are here called ori gindtors 
(as are, we might recall, Damascius’ ‘gods’) and creators secur. 
ing, controlling and regulating the links of everything that is to the 
universal sovereign: 


For is not Aristotle demonstrably ignorant of the most important matters in the 
light both of the numerous examples we have given and especially of the most 
important point — that he denies the creation of eternal substances and the relation 
of all things to the one source of their being; whereas Plato and the Platonists, 
on the contrary, place god as universal sovereign over all existing things, and 
assume him to be the originator of originators, the creator of creators, and refer 
everything without exception to him? (Diff. 342.28-34; trans. Woodhouse; my 
emphasis) 


The shift from metaphysics to religion in the language of this pas- 
sage happens so smoothly that it might well pass unnoticed. Aris- 
totle’s metaphysical fallacies are contrasted with Platonic henothe- 
ism. The former are an impediment to the rise of the latter. Aristotle 
is accused of denying the ‘creation of eternal substances’, namely 
Ideas that mediate between the Idea of the Good and the sensible 
world. By contrast, the Platonists understand god as the originator 
of originators and creator of creators. In Against Scholarios the 
point is pursued further. The Forms/gods are not only thought-of 
(vooupevar) by the divine Intellect; they are also thinking princi- 
ples in their own right: they are intellects (vdes): 


By making of the Forms intellects (t& e{Sn vos troidv), Plato put them in charge 
of every single thing in realm of becoming. If Aristotle was unwilling to agree 
with this, he should have found some other way to make everything in nature 
subject to divine intellect. (Pleth. Contra Schol. 30.74-5) 


The point recurs in the commentary on the Chaldean Oracles. 
Intelligible Forms are ‘thought-of’ by the Father, yet at the same 


3 Diff. 341.16ff. 
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4ime they are capable of intellection.°* The genuine pagan essence 
of these passages from the commentary to the Chaldean Ora- 
cles and Against Scholarios is revealed only when read parallel 
to Nomoi 46, 1.5.27-36. There, ‘gods’ immediately proceeding 
from Zeus are identified with pure forms and intellects (stn 
5 évra elAikoivn outa Ka avTa, Kal vous akIvt)TOUS) deriving 
their essence from ‘Zeus’.°> Here, the “creator of creators’, that 
ig ‘Zeus’, is also significantly called “King of kings (Baoiey 
BaciAecov) and supreme among all sovereigns’. The Olympian 
gods are acknowledged as ‘creators’ working together in the pro- 
duction of the immortal universe.°° 

The defence of the integrity of Plato’s theory of Ideas offers the 
metaphysical foundations for Plethon’s henotheist religion. The 
need to maintain the thesis of a multitude of causes in the Differ- 
ences and Against Scholarios, without succumbing to the ‘thoughts 
of god’ thesis, leads necessarily to the introduction of polytheism 
in the Nomoi. The first principle is the primary ‘originator/creator’ 
and the eternal substances are the secondary ‘originators/creators’, 
namely the noes we have already encountered. Plethon was osten- 
sibly only trying to refute Aristotle — but as Scholarios reasonably 
complained, nowhere did he say that the Differences 1s an aca- 
demic exercise (yuuvaciov)!*7 In fact, it was nothing of the sort. 
By explaining what ‘the proponents of the Forms’ think, Plethon 
was presenting an alternative to monotheism, a world of vecomile 
presided over by distinct ‘intellects’, ‘creators’, ‘originators’. 
This alone was sufficient reason to justify the subtitle ‘against 
polytheists’ in Scholarios’ Against Plethon. 

The reidentification between Forms and Intellects is fully appre- 
ciated only in the light of earlier transformations of Platonic 


64 Pleth. Orac. 2.31: Noowuevar iuyyes...“luyyas, Ta vont elS1, KoA, vooupever Te 
TraTpobev, Kal avT& VooUVTE: KIVOUPEVa TE TTPOS TAS vortices BovAais AaPOEYKTOLS, TOL 
dKivyjtols Kivnoly. | 

6 Nomoi 46 (1.5.27--36). Cf. below for a further correspondence with Plethon’s Monodia 
in Helenam Palaiologinam. 

6 Nomoi 170 (3.34,4.15-16). Cf. Diff. 342.32: Tov TravToaov Paothéc Oedv, 

67 Schol. Contra Pleth. 116.15-19. 

63 On the Neoplatonist equation between gods and noes see Procl. ET 160. [-2; Porph. ap. 
lamb. Myst. 1.15.2—3; 15.20; Ammon. In Aristotelis librum de interpretatione commen- 
taries, CAG 4.5, 132.8-15; here Aristotle too is read as equating gods with noes: 243.3. 
See also the procession of noes from nous in Dam. De princ. 1.243.28~-32. 
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philosophy in the Byzantine context. Plotinus allowed for Dar. 
tial Intellects within nous, namely for a condition according tg 
which ‘nous is not single, but one and many’.°? According 
Christianised versions of Platonism the divine Mind cannot be Q 
synthesis of distinct partial intellects. It cannot be both single ang 
multiple. This would mean that the divine is composite, a view dap- 
gerously close to Hellenic polytheism. The Byzantine reception of 
Platonism put emphasis on a single aspect of the Neoplatonjc 
interpretation of Plato’s theory of Forms, namely that they subsig, 
in divinity and that “Socrates defined the Forms as thoughts’, as 
Proclus contends when commenting on Parmenides 132b.’° This 
reading violates Plato’s philosophy, for Plato does not really iden- 
tify Ideas with thoughts of any supreme Intellect. Still, it had strong 
roots in Plotinus, Plutarch and Albinus. It potentially merges the 
demiurge of the Timaeus with the paradigm, possibly incorpo- 
rating the Aristotelean conception of ‘self-thought’ into that of 
a ‘First Mind’ contemplating its Ideas/thoughts.7' In Byzantium 
this interpretation of Plato tends to identify the ‘genera before the 
particulars’ (Teo TéHv TroAAdv) with Ideas and god’s thoughts.72 
The question of whether Forms are sufficient entities or merely 
something like ‘the thoughts of god’ was resolved a long time 
before Plethon with a clear winner, the monotheist reading of Plato 
that made two claims: (1) The Forms are ennoiai and enthymemata, 
‘thoughts of god’ (a notion in itself problematic for Palamite 
apophaticism), but not substances (ovciat) as Plethon thought, 
nor intellects enjoying any sort of conditional independence; (2) 
by no means should the universals be considered as ontologically 
prior to the Demiurge; they exist neither before the Demiurge 
as a paradigm, nor with the Demiurge. Benakis has shown that 
all major Byzantine intellectuals held to this view: Photius, John 
Italos, Eustratios of Nikaia, Nikephoros Blemmydes, Nikephoros 
Choumnos and, significantly, Scholarios.73 To give an example, 


69 Enn. 4.8.6-11: 08 yap eis udovos, AX efs Kai TrOAAOl. Cf. Enn. 3.7.3.5ff. 


7° Procl. In Prm, 897.30-2. ™ Metaph. 1074b33-5; Plut. Quaest. Plat. 1007Cc. 

?  Arethas, Scholia in Porphyrii Isagogen 21.22-4: 611 t& yévy kal Te E18 TPITTE EOTIV. 
7 yap TPO Tédv TOAAY Eiaiv, & Ev TH VO hauev TOU Snploupyod (& 81 kal ywpioTé 
vUV KOAEI). 

3 Benakis (1978/9) 326-37. 
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psellos Christianised Plato by paraphrasing Plotinus’ Enneads 5-9 
and probabl y Proclus’ commentary on the Parmenides quoted 
above. But like his Byzantine predecessors, Psellos appropriates 
that part of Plotinus and Proclus that suits best the monotheist 
cause: the idea of Forms as thoughts within god — without the 
complementary Proclan notion of these Forms as gods. Tellingly, 
psellos’ references show that he was conscious of the interpretation 
according to which Forms enjoy a conditional independence and 


bsist by themselves. Yet in the Byzantine context this would not 


4 t.74 


hold: the Forms could not subsist outside the Demiureic intellec 
As an anonymous Christian commentator on Porphyry’s [sagoge 
put it, ‘since the divine is by nature creative, it does not need 
any paradigm’.7> Scholarios, we have seen, made the same point 
against Plethon. | 

In Plethon’s immediate discursive context this type of Chris- 
tian Platonism was conformable with late Byzantine translations 
of Aquinas. God thinks the Good and its Being; which means 
he is not the Good or Being.7° On the other hand, the direct or 
indirect introduction of Platonic Forms in Christianity implied an 
analogia entis between uncreated archetypes and created beings 
that compromised the Orthodox doctrine that between god and 
creation does not exist community, similarity or analogy of any 
kind. Hence the doctrine of archetypical forms was condemned 
as heretical par excellence already by the Seventh Ecumenical 
Synod. 

It might be argued that any reading of Plato that identifies 
Forms with intellects and implicitly with gods as Plethon does 
in the Differences is as biased as one that identifies Forms with 
god’s ‘thoughts’. This is formally speaking correct, but it ignores 
the significance of Plethon’s move in the given intellectual con- 
text. His was a significant attempt at dechristianising Plato’s the- 
ory of Forms that daringly parted from Psellos, Plotinus and 
Ammonius, in order to advance beyond the accumulation of 


74 Psell. On Plato’s doctrine of the Ideas (Mepi tév iSecv as 6 TA&tow Aeyet) 415-21 
Benakis. See also the comments by Benakis in the introduction to his edition of the text, 
395-7, and the review by Lagarde (1979). 

73 Benakis (1978/9) 337. 

18 Aquinas, Summa contra gentiles 1.72 as quoted in Notizie 17. 
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numerous hermeneutical strata conducive to the long-establisheg 
Plato Christianus in Byzantium. Forms are restored as intellects 
and generators, in order for them not to be rendered obsolete 


a monotheistic god, or downgraded to the status of ‘thoughts of 


god’, which essentially was, to Plethon’s eyes, the same thing. To 
the extent that the interpretation of Forms as ‘thoughts of goq 
was triggered by Aristotle’s critique of Plato, it is intriguing that 
Plethon’s reinterpretation and re-categorisation of Ideas as inte]. 
lects occurs in a treatise against Aristoteleanism. 

A tough question remains unanswered. Why is pagan Platonic 
multi-causalism and henotheism supposed to be philosophically 
preferable and more expedient than Palamite theism and apophati- 
cism, namely more economical than assuming one single agent 
transcending both Being and non-Being and creating by his will, 
rather than owing to ontological necessity? This is, after all, Scho]- 
arios’ main enquiry in Against Plethon. This question lies at the 
heart of the whole matter. I will deal with it after an excursus that 
summarises and systematises the main concepts introduced so far 
in this book (Chapter 2: ideological and religious dissimulation; 
Chapter 3: epistemological optimism; Chapter 4: pagan ontology; 
Chapter 5: henotheism) by addressing the case of a supposedly 
non-philosophical text that Plethon composed towards the end of 
his life. This concerns a monody. 


The strange case of Monodia in Helenam 


Plethon’s Monody for the Empress Helen is dated to 1450.77 The 
work was meant to be a lament. Strangely enough, it goes beyond 
the conventions of its genre in presenting a sketch of elemen- 
tary theological propositions. As in Memorandum to Theodore, 
where Plethon experiments with the genre of Fiirstenspiegel or 
‘mirrors for princes’ in equally unorthodox ways, here too there 
is nothing even to imply that the author is Christian or that he 
belongs in a world marked by the intellectual war between Palamite 
Orthodoxy and the intrusion of Thomism. This is a bizarre fact, 


™ Lampros, PP 3.266-80; summary and partial translation in English in Woodhouse 
(1986) 310-12. 
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given the expectations from either a Trostschrifi or a ‘mitror for 
orifices in Byzantium. A third work purportedly targeting a non- 

pilosophical audience written between the Memorandum and the 
Monody shows that this is no coincidence. The 1433 Monodia 
in imperatricem Cleopam contains a single sentence that pertains 
‘o Christianity and, for that matter, only indirectly $0. Cleope s 
participation in ‘our’ mysteries has been read as certifying the 
author's ostensible adherence to Orthodoxy, though It is only the 
collective social identity of Byzantines as Christians that is really 
‘avoked here.7* 

Seventeen years later, in the Monody for the Empress Helen 
Plethon does not allow even that one concession to Christian 
religiosity. That Plethon did not deem it necessary to evoke the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition as the appropriate source (or, for that 
matter, not even as one probable source) for deriving comfort (or at 
least rhetorical embellishments) when coming to terms with death, 
loss and god, is in itself significant. It may well mean that at an 
advanced age and within the imperial court Plethon felt he could 
safely drop the mask of the pious Christian, even if a handful of 
references to the Bible or Gregory of Nazianzus would have taken 
him little effort to assemble. 

On a first reading, the religious and philosophical ideas 
expressed in the Monody appear to expound an unnamed natu- 
ral religion analogous to that prescribed in the Memorandum to 
Theodore. On a surface level Plethon conveys in abstract terms 
a universal religious sentiment that does not by default rule out 
Christianity. There is much to suggest that Plethon wanted at Jeast 
some of the recipients of his Monody to see beneath this surface. 
To begin with, Plethon included in his monody key ideas and 
material featured in the Nomoi. When read in the light of the con- 
fessed paganism of the Nomoi and the professed Platonism of the 


® Lampros, PP 4.167.13~14. Monfasani (1992: 49) preferred to emphasise this single 
and rather reluctant concession to Christianity, rather than the otherwise complete and 
provocative deviation from all Christian fopoi and rhetorical ornaments that were, in 
Plethon’s Byzantine context, expected to embellish a Byzantine lament. By contrast, 
Berger (2006: 86) correctly observed the questions arising with Plethon’s two Monodies. 
See Tambrun (2006a: 49) and Masai (1956: 266-7) for the bizarre Plethonean idea of 
suicide in Nomoi 258 Alexandre, which is repeated in the Monodia in Cleopam 4,.173.9- 
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Differences, the peculiar fheolowicaly mamulations in Monod 
emerge as a summary of the pagan Platonic ontology and Epis. 
temology advocated by Plethon in his philosophical pieces. Only 
here philosophical Hellenism is carefully disguised as a version 
of natural religion that fully exemplifies Plethon’s talent in the 
exploitation of conceptual ambiguity: 


That there is one certain god (Oeov yév tive) [1] presiding over all things and 
that he is creator and producer of all things and he is the extreme Good (Skog 
c&yadov) [2]: no one will doubt these propositions, provided that he considers 
them himself or that he comes to share them by hearing them from people who 
hold them to be true — that is to say, unless one is seriously out of his ming. 
Similarly, there is another proposition that all might hold: that between him [god] 
and us there is another nature [3], which may be a single genus or diversified into 
many genera [4], and which ts superior to us, yet comes considerably short of 
god. For no one will make a case that we are the best of all of god's works [5]. 
Thus everybody will subscribe to the view that these species (oUce1s) superior to 
us are intellects [6] and souls which are superior to ours. And if these species 
are of this sort, what would their principal deed and exercise be, other than the 
contemplation of beings and even the intellection of the creator of everything 
[7]? Whoever is able to accomplish this intellection by means of his natural] 
faculties shall never encounter an exercise that is superior or more blessed; and it 
is apparent that man is not only capable of achieving the contemplation of beings 
but also of furthering this intellection [8]. 


Consequently, man does not participate only in a community [9] of deeds with 
animals and does not act exclusively as animals do; he also participates in a 
community of deeds with those species that are superior to us, since he engages 
in the same contemplation as they do according to his power [to]. Further, 
it necessarily follows that those who participate in a community of deeds also 
participate in a community of their substances [11]. (Monod. in Helenam 275.10- 
27721) 


Already the first three words in this passage (Qedv vév tiva) [1] 
cast serious doubts on the religious profession of this author. 
The abstract and neutral generic notion of a certain god under- 
cuts Christian doctrinal exclusivity and scandalously compromises 
divine revelation.’ The author then advances an understanding of 
divinity in exclusively affirmative terms, identifying god with the 
aKpas ayatov [2], the same Platonising formulation applied in 


1 We have seen that in Mem. J Plethon employed a similarly vague terminology when 
speaking of ‘something divine’ in al] things. See above, Ch. 5, pp. 234-5. 
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the Nomoi to describe ‘Zeus’: &xpus cyatds.*° The author then 

ostulates “another nature’ between god and ‘us’, compromising 
the Orthodox distinction between created substance and uncreated 
essence [3]. At one with the onto-theology of the Nomoi and the 
pifferences, this intermediate physis interfering between divinity 
and ‘creation’ is unified and diversified: it is one genus multiplied 
into many genera |4]. As in the Nomoi, man is not god's mas- 
terpiece, but inferior to these genera, now identified with distinct 
natural constitutions (puoets) [5]. These genera/plyseis are intel- 
lects (voUs) just as they are in the Differences and, significantly, in 
the Nomoi: ci8n . . . kai vous [6].°’ What is more, like gods/species 
in the Nomoi and Platonic divinities in the Phaedrus, their task 
(oyov) is the contemplation of beings (1) Tv é6vtwv Gewpia) and 
the intellection of god (Evvoic) [7]. 

This last capacity excludes the possibility that the ‘intellects’ in 
question are identifiable with Judaeo-Christian angels.®? Any the- 
ologian as versed in Orthodox theology as Plethon was fully aware 
that the Eastern Fathers considered the angels incapable of know- 
ing god, and scriptural authority was often quoted to this end.*? In 
the Synod of Ferrara/Florence, Plethon’s student Mark Eugenikos 
argued extensively in reply to a Latin query that ‘not even the 
first among supermundane intellects (UTtepKooUiwv vooov)’ can 
see, comprehend or know divine essence. According to Mark, this 


89 Nomoi 242 (3.43.17). Akros is directly analogous to the malista used in the Differences 
for on, thus implying the equivalence between the akros en of the Nomoi and malista 
on. 

81 Nomoi 46 (1.5.27—-32). 

82 Though Ps.-Dionysius uses the term noes to signify the angels (Dion Ar. Cael. hier. 
34.11, 41.14, 42.1), his framework is always clearly conditioned by explicit references 
to Jewish prophets and Jewish angelology that are markedly absent in Plethon. 

3 Gr. Pal. Ep. 3.30.14-15. Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 1.10-13: Met& 5& thy treatny kal 
paxaplav muoiw ovBels Eyveo TroTe TOV Bedy, ei pT) @ avTOs GTreKdAUEV OUK AVEPOTIOOV 
Ldvov GAN o¥5é Tédv UTreoKOOLiov Suvdpeco kal adTay pnp Tav XepouBip Kai Lepa- 
diy. See above, p. 194 for scriptural references used by John of Damascus in precisely 
this context. This was also John of Chrysostom’s position; see above, p. 202. Further, 
the concurrence between the commentary on the Chaldean Oracles, Nomoi, and the Dif- 
ferences in respect to these intellects makes it improbable that in the Monodia Plethon 
really meant noes to refer to Christian angelology, which does not appear to have ever 
attracted his interest. Of course, an audience unfamiliar with Plethonean philosophical 
works would hardly be in a position to immediately discern the paganism underlying 
the ambiguity of Plethon’s theological remarks in the Monodia — which makes this text 
a unique exercise in philosophical dissimulation and misdirection. 


oo 
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would mean that divine essence is participable by agents othe; 
Christ/Logos and the Holy Spirit (@traye!).°4 Here noes stand for 
‘angels’ and Mark quotes John Chrysostom: pure divine essence 
(oUoia &kpaipvns) cannot be the object of theoria; what may occur 
1s a condescension (ouyKkataPaots) according to the viewer’s con. 
stitution, and no special privileges apply to the Seraphims.®5 The 
question was obviously closely knit to’ the Palamite distinction 
between essence and energy in god. The Greeks passionately 
defended their point of view until the last moment. Conversely, 
the view of Cardinal Cesarini and ‘the Latins’ was that the saints 
witness god’s essence and not some bizarre reflection.>© We May 
recall here that, as modern scholarship is always keen to underline, 
Plethon fully supported the Roman Orthodox dogma in Florence. 
Obviously, he did not intend nor had any reason to make conces- 
sions to Catholicism in his Monodia, when openly reintroducing 
the notion of a cognition of god’s essence by an agency other than 
Christ/Logos. 

Moreover, one wonders why a Christian author addressing a 
Christian audience within a Christian context would refrain from 
applying the standard vocabulary common to Judaeo-Christian 
angelology (‘Seraphim’, “Cherubim’) thus consciously decon- 
textualising the Pseudo-Dionysian tradition while maintaining 
only a surface and faint association with it. The reply is that 
the Plethonean ‘intellects’ are not Judaeo-Christian angels but 
identifiable with the very pagan ‘intellects’ in Nomoi and the 
Differences. 

Let us return to the text of the Monody. As in Book I of the 
Nomot, these genera/intellects are not alone in their task (Epyov). 
Man is “by means of his natural faculties’ able to join them [8], 
[10]. The absence of any notion of divine grace and supernatural 
illumination as well as of Christology is complemented by that 
of a communion (Koiveovia) that obviously does not refer to the 


than 


84 Mark Eug. Responsio ad Quaestiones Latinorum 1§7.5-8; 159.24—34. A quotation from 
Maximus Confessor (PG 160.1-9) testifies to the typically Roman Orthodox roots of 
Markos’ thinking. Cf. Kuhlmann (1968) 114-15. 

Joh. Chrys. De incomprehensibili dei natura 3.157-166; cf. Mark Eug. Responsio ad 
quaestiones Latinorum 154.8-L0. 

See above, Ch. 2, p. 119; Kuhlmann (1968) 116. 
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relation between members of the Christian Trinity; it rather con- 
cerns the relation of man to these strange plhyseis/in tellects, rever- 
perating in the similar use of the word Koiveovia in the Nomoi [9]. 
Plethon expressly says that there ts a Korvoovia of man and ‘su- 

erior genera’, for acommunity of deeds necessarily corresponds 
to a community of essence, or, as we read in the Nomoi, there 
is a necessary relation between effect and substance [11].°? The 
shared ergon of the intellection of god (€vvoia) not only elevates 
man to the level of god on account of his own natural powers but 
accounts for a congeniality and community of substance between 
man and divinity. Here, as in the Nomoi, the rupture between man 
and god is not diminished by the incarnation of Christ/Logos held 
as the one and only route to this end in the whole tradition of Greek 
Christianity, but by the natural faculty of contemplation and intel- 
lection. Plethon substitutes pagan epistemology for Christology. 
Further, he reverses once again the poles of John of Damascus’ 
axiom regarding the interdependence between unknowability and 
supra-essentiality: because cognisable, the divine is not beyond 
being. Obviously, this precludes any Areopagitan reading of the 
passage. 

Given the late date of composition we may plausibly surmise that 
the set of abstract theological theses in Monody are modelled upon 
the expressly pagan Platonic ones in the Nomoi and the Differences. 
Plethon chose to implement the pagan theology of the Nomoi in 
a supposedly non-academic piece without showing much concern 
for sustaining the image of a pious Orthodox delegate fighting 
for Orthodoxy in Florence. Plethon reversed the presuppositions 
of Orthodox religion, excluded Christology from his discussion 
of man and god, introduced a distinctively pagan epistemology 
and compromised the unknowability and supra-essentiality of the 
divine. 

The presence of these hallmarks of a pagan Platonic world-view 
in theological sections of a monody that was widely circulated 
strengthens the suggestion that the theology of the Nomoi was not 
meant to remain ‘esoteric’. As possibly when circulating De fato, 
Plethon was testing the waters: in the former case by excerpting a 


87 Nomoi 242 (3.43.19-23); Cf. W. Blum (1988) Ir1 n. 11. 
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whole chapter of the Nomoi, in the latter case by enticing Certain 
members of the imperial court to ‘explore his paganising ideas 


Polytheism, necessity and freedom 


Intermediaries in the Pseudo-Dionysian tradition served as ALENts 
of communication between god and man; angels are god's handy 
tools of divine revelation and a considerable aid to prayer.** Cre. 
ation 1s not their business. This capital distinction between Judaeo.- 
Christian angelology and pagan multi-causality brings us back to 
Scholarios’ principal objection that was left unanswered: what if 
the cause of generation ‘belongs to the supreme god alone’? Why 
is pagan Platonism better equipped to explain the physical universe 
than theism — in other words, ‘what do the Forms contribute to the 
objects of sense?’ In Scholarios’ reading Aristotle made god the 
principle of unity among all beings, ‘responsible for every form 
and particular being’. By contrast, the Platonists’ fallacy was to 
attribute to numbers and forms ‘what is impossible’, namely onto- 
logical independence, by rendering them the causes of beings. For 
how could it be that Forms are the cause of unity among created 
beings, since this is the responsibility of god?°9 In other words: 
why should the Forms/gods have to do god’s job? 

We have noted that Plethon qualified this attack on Platonist 
multi-causalism by exclaiming that ‘anyone else’ could launch 
it but Aristotle. Suppose then that, instead of hunting down Juve- 
nalios and other pagans in the Peloponnese, Scholarios had pressed 
on and decided to return to ‘what might be said’, even if this meant 
making a concession to Plethon in leaving Aristotle out of the pic- 
ture. Why should we go along with Platonic multi-causalism and 
not with the Judaeo-Christian assumption of a'single providential 
cause? Taken in itself, Scholarios’ set of related queries in Against 
Plethon appears reasonable enough. Is not the likeness (Guo1dT75) 
of all things to god enough to ensure their unity? Why should one 


85 Arthur (2008) 87-93. 89. Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.28.32-20.5. 
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sume that there is anything more than likeness between creation 
and god, namely a commiutnity of Being?” . | 

These are not questions of a Peripatetic tediously finding ways to 
argue that general do not exist apart from singulars. These are ques- 
ons of a Christian preoccupied with maintaining the distinction 
petween unc reated essence and created beings in order to prevent 
the re-emergence of Greek monism, They are also the questi ons of 
a translator of Aquinas, very conscious that Aristotle might be used 
(9 defend the distinction between the ‘purity’ of god’s Being and 
that of any other being.°' Like George of Trebizond, Scholarios 
noted that the subordinate gods effectively subvert the Christian 
radical distinction between creator and creation,?* and he certainly 
did not fail to acknowledge the danger in Plethon’s advocacy of 
the theory of Ideas in the Differences. 

Later, when dealing with the pagan theology of the Nomot, 
Scholarios used against polytheism an argument similar to that 
used against the introduction of Platonist Ideas in Against Plethon. 
If the first principle is supreme, then the other causes should not be 
called ‘gods’ in the first place. For they are creations (ktiovata) of 
god; and if they are created, then they cannot be gods or creators 
of other gods: ‘for these are contradictions caused by an improper 
use of the name god’.93 God is the immediate and single creator 
of beings. The ‘contradiction’ and categorical mistake uncovered 
here may well be lifted from John of Damascus’ attack on polythe- 
ism in his Exposition of the Right Faith.%* As for the talk of gods 
in the Bible, Scholarios protests that one should correctly interpret 
the doctrinal meaning and allow for a metaphorical use of words 
that is unavoidable for reasons of ‘economy, habit, or need’, as 
when we call someone ‘sun’, or ‘second sun’, or ‘another sun’, 
because his virtue shines among people.?> This is, we have seen, 
Palamas’ and Philotheos’ position, when explaining the distinction 


9° Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.49.7-16. 

9! See Scholarios’ translation of De ente et essentia 6.6.15-6:"Obev Sf auths THs KaBapoTn- 
Tos avTOU goTiv efval SiaKeKoipévov ard TravTos GAA elvan. 

Geo. Treb. Comparatio 2.2, 2.15; Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.166.2-4. 
Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.166.4-5: Avtiddoels yap Tatta, TIs TOU Qos 
dvéuatos &kplPeias aos YET) TNPOULEVTS. 

See Joh. Dam. Exp. fidei 14. 95 Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.167.7-21. 
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between essence and energy in god s one between the essence of 
the sun and sunrays. a 

Scholarios’ argument against multi-causalism in Again, 
Plethon as well as in his criticism of polytheism in the epistle 
to the Exarch Joseph concerns the necessity of assuming the very 
existence of numerous causes: the distinction, ordering and ruling 
of beings ts fully accounted for by an individual primary Cause. 
that renders uneconomical all talk regarding its immanence jp é 
plurality of causes.9° 

On the other hand, for Plethon the introduction of Forms (ang 
hence of polytheism) as distinct causes/intellects is both logically 
as well as ontologically necessary. The most succinct exposition of 
the pagan axiom luring Plethon to polytheism/henotheism is con- 
tained in the Monody for the Empress Helen: different substances 
(ovciat) relate to different functions (éoya).?7 In the Nomoi tog 
ontological diversity implies a difference in the modality of gen- 
eration. This effectively means that all beings immediately parti- 
cipating in “Zeus’ are necessarily eternal, for they are modalities 
of simple and pure Being qua Being. By implication, it is logically 
impossible to credit ‘Zeus’ with the immediate production of a 
universe that 1s composite and perishable. Rather, 


the pre-eternal (trooaiavies) Zeus generates the whole ‘eternal substance’ 
(ai@vios ovcia). He then confers the responsibility for the generation of tem- 
poral/perpetual substance to the eternal substance. Successively, he confers the 
responsibility for the generation of temporal/mortal substance to the tempo- 
ral/perpetual substance. Hence each (kind of) substance takes up the genera- 
tion that is appropriate and each is produced from its proper source, namely 
each comes forth from the substance that is its immediate superior. (Nomoi 96 
(3.15.67-74))”* 


The necessary reciprocal relation between substances and modes 
of generation means that diversification among created beings is 
accounted for only by postulating diversification among respective 


9° Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.165.113. 

°7 Pleth. Monodia in Helenam 277.2: Avddoyov yap Sel éxelv otiaias Te Epyois Kal Epyar 
ovolais. 

98 Nomoi 96 (3.15.67-74); the process is also described in Nomoi 102 (3.15.141-51), 
where “Zeus’ uses his own essence as the first ‘paradigm’ and then the subsequent 
substances as ‘paradigms’ of those that follow — until the ‘system’ is complete. 
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causes. AS Masai notes, from this viewpoint the Augustinean belief 
that diversification within creation may be explained by a single 
cause sounds like a straightforward perversion of Hellenic reason, 
Plethon’s multi-causalism is intrinsically linked to polytheism, or, 
rather, the latter is founded upon the former.”? 

To the extent that Ideas are a diversification and differentia- 
rion of the essence of the Idea of the Good/‘Zeus’/god and each 
Idea accounts for diverse modes of generation, Plethon assumes 
ideas/Causes as gods necessarily different to god, even if cooper- 
ative. By contrast, Aristotle allowed for the automaton and thus 
avoided the compulsion of Platonist ontological multi-causalism. 
It appears then that any philosophy battling against chance and 
materialism in nature necessarily has to be a polytheistic one. In 
his comparison between Plato and Aristotle, George of Trebizond 
accused Plato of determinism and Bessarion had trouble in find- 
ing a way out of this criticism.’°° And yet in Against Scholarios 
it is Aristotle, Scholarios’ main source against the necessity of 
committing oneself to the helplessly deterministic Platonic theory 
of Ideas, who is credited with the rule ‘one effect, one cause’ .'°* 
Plethon turns the tables on Scholarios: Aristotle misused the rule 
when multiplying the causes according to the multitude of move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, thus rendering god one cause among 
others of the same rank and leading to every Christian’s greatest 
fear: polyarchy. The contrast with what ‘we hold’ is devastating: 


As far as we are concerned, we do of course hold that all beings have been 
produced and are being produced by one god. Hence we could not possibly deny 
that they are comprehended by a single and common genus, according to the 
rule ‘one effect, one cause’. This does not mean that an indivisible thing derives 
from an indivisible cause, but that the One is indivisible on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, it is the cause of one divisible Being. For Aristotle’s axiom is 
not without merit, provided that one makes proper and knowledgeable use of it. 
(Pleth. Contra Schol. 23.8-13) 


Does ‘we’ refer to ‘us Christians’, or ‘us Platonists’? Is Plethon 
speaking here in his own person or is he posing as an Orthodox 


99 Masai (1957/8) 403, 405; Seitter (2005) 78. 
100 Cf. Bessarion, In calumniatorem Platonis 164ff.; Todt (2006) 162. 
Ol Cf. Gen et corr. 336a27-8; Diff. 340.13; see Woodhouse (1986) 211 np. 97. 
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theologian, as in the Reply to the Latin Treatise? Scholarios must 
have wondered for a while, and so should we. The ambigyit 
of this passage is so tantalising it can only be intentional. Botp 
Christians and pagan Platonists might subscribe to the thesis tha 
‘all beings have been produced by one god’, though tapayesdg, 
is a first noticeable departure from ordinary creationist vocabulary 
relating to xtiois that has god create the world rather than the wor}q 
proceed from god. Moreover, the premise that One is the cause of 
Being hardly means that the world is the direct and extra-deica} 
creation of a divine agent, which is what Scholarios was eager to 
hear. 

There is a surreptitious sarcasm in Plethon’s claim that he jg 
merely showing the proper way to make use of an allegedly Aris. 
totelean axiom that neither Aristotle nor Scholarios got nght. Ags 
in the Nomoi, what Plethon really does is paganise Plato. When 
Aristotle’s ‘one effect, one cause’ principle is applied to theology, 
it emerges that the One is the cause of one effect. This initiates g 
division (uepioyds) of Being to the end of allowing for a necessary 
ontological realm to mediate between the One as simple Being 
and the composite world of becoming. The word peoio tos (Contra 
Schol. 23.11) 1s significant: the connotations of distribution asso- 
ciated with yépos in the sense of allotment, lot and heritage hint 
at the appointment of responsibilities to gods gua ‘captains’ in the 
Nomoi.'°? Meoiouos has a Neoplatonic theologico-philosophical 
signification of classification and declension according to which 
the distribution of divine essence to gods links the divine with 
matter. The inspiration 1s provided by Laws 903b, where Plato 
describes the Eoyatos UEpiopos, according to which god appoints 
rulers ‘down to the smallest fraction’ with a view to ‘the preserva- 
tion and excellence of the Whole’. . 

The Laws passage was adduced by Proclus in his commentary 
on the Republic as well as by Damascius in his commentary on the 
Parmenides. According to the former, Plato’s ‘ultimate division’ 
means that divine providence (1rpdovoic) subdivides itself giving 
birth to a multitude of pronoiai responsible for appropriate tasks 
of supervision. Each class of these pronoiai is derived from the 


102 LSJ s.v. pépos. 
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receding one, those that are less perfect from those that are more 
erfect, and those that are daemonic from those that are divine.'°5 
More than echoes of the passage are present in the Vomoz, where 
‘Zeus’ Is the cause for the distribution (otc) of Being to a finite 
number of beings (Forms) most congenial to divine nature and 
initiates a procession that ends with the ‘last grade (eoyatov) In 
the hierarchy of rational nature’ appropriate to mankind.'°* 

These affinities with Laws 903b and the late antique Neopla- 
tonic hierarchy of divine causes, when combined with the total 
absence of Pseudo-Dionysian negative theology and the advocacy 
of a supreme genus of Being, do not leave much room for doubt 
whether Plethon’s ‘we’ in the Reply to Scholarios 1s meant to 
imply a pagan or Christian ‘us’. As in the Monody for the Empress 
Helen, the possibility of reading between the lines a dechristianised 
Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, hence a genuinely pagan world- 
view, increases the potential ambiguity of the passage and show- 
cases its circumlocution. Pseudo-Dionysius used the recognisably 
Proclan relation between indivisible One (cuepés) and divisible 
Beings (uepiot&) in order to explain how a multitude of ‘gods’ 
may proceed from god. But Plethon could not really claim to be as 
Orthodox as Pseudo-Dionysius. The latter’s god is ‘beyond the one 
in beings’, ‘is not one, does not partake in the one, and does not 
have the one’. We read nothing of the sort in Plethon. Negative the- 
ology is once again absent. Plethon agrees with Pseudo-Dionysius 
only in so far as both relate an architheos to ‘many gods’ who 
are, as Pseudo-Dionysius has it, ‘divinely formed according to the 
power of each’ and hence ‘there seems to be and is and 1s said 
to be a multiplication and difference of the one God’.'® Taken 
in itself, this notion might be part of an underlying pagan core 
in Pseudo-Dionysius, one liminised by his Christian reception but 


3 Cf. Procl. In R. 2.271.14-20; Dam. In Prm. 13.24-6: 6 Tddv Geddy EoyaTos LEpIoUds 
&ypi tis Ans. Cf. Dam. De princ. 1.225.5—-6; Procl. In R, 1.92.12-15. 

Nomoi 172 (3.34,4.30-1): of ouptrdons ths Aoyikis puoews TO EoyaTov eiAT/KOTES 
Tueis. 

Dion. Ar. DN 136.13-17: TTdAw TH €€ at Tod Becogel TH KATE SUVauly EkcoToU Beoe dei 
Qecov TTOAAGY yryvopéveov Sokel peév elvan Kal A€yeTou TOU évos Beot SiaKplols Kai 
TOAAATIACOIaOLOS, EoTL Se OSEV HTTOV 6 dpy [Geos Kai UTrépNeos Utrepoucins eis OEds, 
ALeéplo tos év TOTS PEPIOTOIS, TVCoMEVOS EXUTH Kai TOIS TTOAACTS Gury 7}s5 Kal aTrATUVTOS. 
Nikephoros Gregoras used the passage in Hist. Rom. 3.407.1-20. 
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which remains philosophically closer to Damascius than to Rg 
Orthodoxy.!© : 

To readdress Scholarios’ question,thé procession of ‘intellect? 
‘producers’ and ‘originators’ in the Differences and Against Scho}. 
arios by means of a distribution of ‘divisible’ Being (Plato’s ¢ EO\ a. 
TOS HEPIOYOS) is necessary, for it accounts for the ultimate diver. 
sification inherent in the universe without qualifying the absolute 
and pure simplicity of Being gua Being (‘Zeus’). The Procession 
and declination of Being is a logical necessity in order to explain 
the diversification of Being among particular beings. By contrast, 
Scholarios’ absolute dichotomy between god and creation failed 
to explain the alternation of locomotion and Being within the upj- 
verse. A mere ‘likeness’ of the universe to god will not do ip 
order to maintain its ultimate unity. ‘In regard to that “similarity” 
between beings and the first cause’, protests Plethon against Scho}. 
arios, ‘which you take as conducive to their unity, it is obvious that 
you have no idea what you are talking about!’ !°7 

To Plethon’s anger, Scholarios’ suggestion of a mere ‘similarity’ 
between beings and a divine agent threatened the ontological unity 
of the whole systema, according to which any possible likeness 
must necessarily presuppose a real similarity of Being which is 
tantamount to a participation in Being.'°? The pattern is Proclan: 
the procession of gods in the Commentary on the Cratylus relies on 
likeness (OQuo1otns) and community (koiveovia) of Being attributed 
to gods and their children.*°9 It is a relation of ontological necessity 
between Being in itself and all beings that Plethon is pursuing, not 
one safeguarding the non-negotiable freedom of god by means of 
ex nihilo creationism and divine will.''° 


Man 


106 Mazzucchi (2006) identified Ps.-Dionysius with Damascius and read the Areopagitan 


Corpus as a crypto-pagan counter-offensive. 
'07 Pleth. Contra Schol. 23.12-5. 108 Nomoi 96 (3.15.62—7). 
*°9 Procl. In Crat. 104.13-17: ovSkv yap GAoyov ov8 Gpetodv éotiv év Tols KpEitTooIv 
Tudyv: GAAG Tas TrpCaSoUS Tyeio8e SF Syo1dTHTOS yivedbal Kai Wiay KoIveovlay THs 
ovalas eival Kal ouvexeiav TV SuvauEeov Kal Tdv évepyeldv ddiaip_etov trap& Te TOI 
Talol Kai TOls TaTpaciv auTdav. 
Of course, as we have seen one being may participate in Being more than another does; 
still, this hardly prevents us from classifying both under the single genus of Being. See 
Contra Schol. 23.18-22; 23.40—2: oUKouv oW8 ei 1] ovoia Tol TpOGdVTOS USAAOV Sv, 
KWAVOEL TL TO Sv UT) OU Kal yevos aUTOIV Elva &ydoiv. 
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Fate 


3 Neoplatonic fixation with hierarchies is sometimes considered 

o be = source of the so-called “fascistic’ undertones of neopa- 
ig” ' One might be tempted to point out that the Plethonean 
nexus of gods leads to a closed multi-causalist model that hides 
within the most oppressive and remorseless type of determinism 
imaginable. This onto-theological system eliminates chance and 
randomness within creation, that is, the TUyn &€ &vary«ns, to recall 
plato’s attack on materialism in the Laws."'* The Christian oppo- 
nents of Plethon were quick to accuse him of sacrificing moral 
choice and the freedom of divine will on the altar of a determin- 
istic and mechanistic theory of causality. Neither Nemesis nor 
Tyche appear in Plethon’s pantheon. In their place Plethon put 
heimarmene: fate. 

Plethon circulated the relevant chapter from the Nomoi focus- 
ing on fate (heimarmene) around 1439, apparently in order to 
test the waters.1'3 It may well be that Scholarios launched an 
early attack (1444/53) on Plethon’s De fato by compiling a Flo- 
rilegium Thomisticum based on Demetrios Kydones’ translation 
of Aquinas.'’4 The three subsequent attacks on Plethon’s views 
on fate by Matthew Kamariotes, Theodore of Gaza and Manuel 
Corinthios accentuate the impression that the notion of fate was 
seen as a dangerous competitor to Christian providence, to be 
taken at least as seriously as the mythologisation of Platonist Ideas 
and, according to Scholarios’ orders, mercilessly combated. The 


"ll Baber (1986) 15-16. 

12 Laws 889c. No surprise then that in a chapter on ‘measure and symmetry’ Plethon 
hails proportionality and definition as the proper qualifications for the manifestation 
of Being in its proper extremity, goodness and beauty. Nomoi 86 (3.11.19-21): Ald 
Tavita év UETPO Te Gel Kal Spoo TO UGAAOV TE Sv Kal uct KaXAALOV TE Kal &pervov, ou Td 
del te TAciovi kal SAws doplota. The Orthodox apophatic approach to the unqualified 
essence of god is implicitly discarded with a sharp condemnation of indefinite and 
indeterminate notions of Being: Nomoi 84 (3.11.2): To 8& 51) KaAOV TOUTO Ev LETPH TE 
Kal Tois CUPPETPOLS SieoKTEOV, Kal SAWS Spo, OUK Ev GueTPIG, OUSE ye TH Kopio Te TE 
Kal cei TAciovL. 

13 Plethon’s possible motive is noted by P. H. Beck (1937) 104. The alternative is that 
Nomoi 2.6 ‘somehow slipped out into other hands’ (Woodhouse 1986: 318). On De 
Jato cf. Masai (1956) 186-200. 

'™4 See Demetracopoulos (2007) 301-76, esp. 323-5 on the ‘anti-Plethonic suitability of 
the anti-astrological arsenal’ of the florilegium. 
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appalled and sarcastic rejection of Plethon’s notion of fate by Mar. 
silio Ficino contrasts with the radicalism of Plethonian Paganism 
The Christian orientation of Renaissance Platonism prevented the 
reconsideration of the established notion of personal freedor.''5 
The concept of fate was transported to Byzantium by Psellog 
possibly one of Scholarios’ targets when refuting heimarmene 
in a treatise devoted to predestination. In a typical example og 
his latent paganism, Psellos argued that the name (onoma) fate 
(heimarmene) ‘is disgraced by the vulgar (hoi polloi) but jg 
admired by those most wise’. Without naming Psellos, Schol- 
arios put an abrupt end to these ambiguous games with ‘names’. 
‘to us the names ‘providence’ and ‘destination (Trpoopic ds)’ are 
sufficient’.''© Matthew Kamariotes was less diplomatic than his 
mentor when formulating in his refutation of Plethon’s De fato a 
neat aphorism: whoever believes in fate or even uses the very name 
‘fate’ ceases ipso facto to be Christian.''7 This means that alone 
the use of the term fate equals apostasy, a crime which inflicts the 
death penalty — as, we have seen, Scholarios made crystal clear 
by drawing on his legal knowledge when going after Juvenalios. 
Matthew was trying to take away from Plethon the alibi of merely 
conducting academic or encyclopaedic research, even if this meant 
authorising what appears today as Christian fundamentalism. 
Though Psellos was particularly fond of ambiguities of the 
above sort, he also found another way to challenge the suppression 
of discussions on heimarmene in Byzantium. He re-formulated the 
original pagan notion of heimarmene in terms of a tool of divine 
providence responsible for the realm of generation alone. Now 
heimarmene became inferior to pronoia and was restricted to nat- 
ural necessity. The Christian notion of freedom of will was not 
compromised. Psellos’ moderate Platonism did not dare to con- 
tradict the tenet of Christian anthropology that man is superior 
to nature.'™® But Plethon’s understanding of heimarmene does, 
amply exemplifying the difference between a helplessly servile 


“tS On Ficino versus Plethon on fate, see Monfasani (2002) 185; Keller (1957) 363-70. 

116 Cf. Psell. De omnifaria doctrina 105.1—5; Schol. Quaestiones theologicae de praedes- 
tinatione divina et de anima 1.1.1ff.; Demetracopoulos (2007) 307. 

''7 Cf. Matthew Kamariotes, Contra Pleth. 6.21-7 Astruc. 

"18 See above, Ch. 4, pp. 187-0. 
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platonism that tries to accommodate Christian concerns and an 
ancompromising pagan philosophy set loose with no concern for 
Christian anthropology. | 

In De fato the limited applicability that Psellos awkwardly 
ascribes to fate is alarmingly expanded in order to cover the whole 
systema of inferior and superior ontological classes. The pattern 
ig familiar: before Plethon the category of substance was similarly 
constrained within the world of becoming with no possibility of 
q re-conceptualisation or applicability to the divine. In both cases 
Plethon extends Hellenic philosophy beyond ontology and physics 
to theology. 

Orthodox writers in late Byzantium were well prepared to 
deal with the consequences of allowing fatalism into theology. 
Like other building blocks of Plethon’s pagan philosophy, fate 
resurfaced during the Hesychast controversy. Demetrios Kydones 
attacked Palamas’ distinction between god’s essence and energies 
in god as introducing heimarmene in the sense that pagan Platon- 
ism did.'!9 Given the association of divine energies with divine 
will the accusation did not hold long. Still, real doubts regard- 
ing the sufficiency of the Orthodox notion of providence were 
in the air. The most interesting case concerns the fatalistic out- 
look of Theodore Metochites. As Hunger perceptively noted, this 
casts serious shadows over Metochites’ attempt to pose as a pious 
Orthodox Christian and avoid the harassment of those annoying 
informants eager at all times to turn in dissenting intellectuals.**° 
Medvedev too observed that even in Metochites’ overwhelmingly 
pessimistic version the Greek concept of fate was still such as to 
challenge and compromise Orthodox theology.'*’ 

In the particular fifteenth-century circumstances of an empire 
falling apart this version of fatalism was anything but useful to 
Plethon’s reformist plans. Plethonean fatalism is Greek, as is that 
of Metochites, yet paradoxically enough it is an optimistic kind of 
fatalism. At one with Stoicism and Spinozism, Plethon predicates 
the word fate with a signification that claims to merge freedom 


"9 Notizie 298-9; P. H. Beck (1937) 112. 
120 Hunger (1978) 52. See above, Ch. 2 on Metochites and dissimulation. 


(21 Medvedev (1997) 127-45. 
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with necessity. In the introduction to the Nomoi the Stoics are citeg 
as the model for moral philosophy and this reasonably SUZLEsts 
that Plethon’s notion of heimarmene is of Stoic origin.'?? Clement 
of Alexandria and Plutarch served as further sources transmitting 
doctrines that are appropriated and re-calibrated, ensuing in what 
Scholarios understands as avToyatiopuos, namely determinism: 
there are no occurrences without respective causes, says Plethon 
just as there can be no unnecessary causes.’*3 In the Differences 
Plethon has recourse to the same two theses: everything comes 
about (To ylyvouevov) by a necessary cause and every cause 
necessarily and definitely exercises its power.'*4 A passage from 
Cicero’s treatise On Divination introduces us to the meaning of 
heimarmene that Christians fiercely combated and Plethon rein- 
troduced in late Byzantium: 


By ‘fate’, 1 mean what the Greeks call heimarmene — an ordering and sequence 
of causes, since it is the connection of cause to cause which out of itself produces 
anything. It is everlasting truth, flowing from all eternity. Consequently, nothing 
has happened which was not going to be, and likewise nothing is going to be 
of which nature does not contain causes working to bring that very thing about, 
This makes it intelligible that fate should be not the ‘fate’ of superstition, but 
that of physics, an everlasting cause of things — why past things happened, why 
present things are now happening and why future things will be: (LS 551 (Cic. 
Div, 1.125-6)) 


The vocabulary used by Plethon to describe heimarmene 
(AueTaoTPOhos, aTrapaTpeTTTOs) recalls Stoic terminology while 
his conceptual understanding of necessity and fate appears deci- 
sively conditioned by Pseudo-Plutarch’s notion of destiny as 
an energised (kat évépyeiav) divine law that necessarily holds 
together and controls the world and the whole hierarchy of 
Being.**? Whereas Plotinus exempted the One from the power 
of destiny, Plethon identifies ‘Zeus’ with heimarmene.'?° This is 
arguably the most strikingly Stoic tendency in Plethon’s work. Like 


Nomoi 2 (proem. 1.8-9). On Plethon and Stoicism see Arabatzis (2008) 310; (2003) 
230. 

Nomoi 64 (2.6.4-10); on Plutarch and Clement as Plethon’s sources see Arabatzis 
(2008) 315-17 and (2003) 220-1. 

124 “Diff. 332:30-2: '25 Arabatzis (2005) 222, 226; cf. Ps.-Plut. De fato 568c—E. 

126 Arabatzis (2005) 232 notes the analogies with Ps.-Aristotle’s De mundo, 401b8ff. and 
Chrysippus. 


123 
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Chrysippus and Zeno, Plethon merges providence (pronoia) with 
fate (heimarmene), reviving a belief that was long dead in Byzan- 
tum and controversial even among pagan philosophers. For exam- 

le, in Proclus’ hymns, a source that Plethon knew well, necessity 
is subjugated to divine will.'*” By contrast, Plethon’s heimarmene 
js unconstrained by anything like a superior and autonomous will 
of ‘Zeus’. Rather, ‘Zeus’ qua fate necessarily confers being to 
all successive causes. The Plethonean cosmos resembles a clock 
tuned according to a preset pattern that precludes contingency 
as well as the eventuality of miraculous disruptions of its unity 
and modus operandi. Mechanistic theories of this kind are typical 
products of radical Enlightenment and modernity, yet they carry 
Stoic resonances. 

The identification of ‘Zeus’ with heimarmene in the Nomoi is a 
Jogical consequence of the principle that necessity is superior to 
contingency. Assuming that a higher level of necessity implies a 
higher state of Being, then absolute necessity coincides with abso- 
lute goodness. Since ‘Zeus’ is the extreme Good (a&Kpas &y ads), 
it follows that he is identifiable with extreme necessity (1) ueyioTn 
averykdov).!?8 A similar notion occurs in Avicenna, according to 
whom ‘necessary Being is in itself pure Good’ (necesse esse per se 
est bonitas pura).'?9 Tt was observed that in this regard Plethon’s 
conception of the first cause as the fountainhead of the Good 
comes markedly close to that of Avicenna. Two people personally 
involved with Plethon, Scholarios and Demetrios Kydones, tes- 
tify to the popularity of Avicenna among Byzantine intellectuals; 
but it is also noteworthy that according to Scholarios, Avicenna 
falls within the field of expertise of Plethon’s shadowy instructor, 
Elissaios. ‘3° 

According to Plutarch’s account of the doctrines of Chrysippus, 
‘no state or process is to the slightest degree other than in accor- 
dance with the rationale of Zeus, which he [Chrysippus] says 1s 
identical to fate’.'3' Alexander of Aphrodisias also testifies to the 
Stoic identification between the divine and fate: 


7 Procl. Hymni 1.16-17: Gy St petaotpwgpHoiv dvaykains Aivov alons, Ute GéeAels. 

28 Nomoi 66 (2.6.26—35). 

29 Avicenna Latinus, Liber de philosophia prima 43 (van Riet). 139 Akasoy (2008). 
'31 LS §5r (Plut. On Stoic Self-contradictions 10568-C). 
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Fate itself, Nature, and the reason according to which the whole is org 


Anise 
they assert to be god; it is present in all that is and comes to be, and in this Wa 


employs the individual nature of every thing for the organisation of the Whole 
And such, to put it briefly, is the opinion they lay down concerning fate, (Alex 
Aphrod. 192.27—193.2; trans. Sharples) 


Unexploited by Christian apologetics and radically opposed to the 
Christian preoccupation with free will, Stoicism provided exce}. 
lent raw material for Plethon’s assault on the Christian world-view 
and its appropriation of Aristotle. Still, an epistle by Bessarion 
and Plethon’s reply show that here too Plato is the man evoked as 
the spiritus rector. Bessarion wonders about the relation between 
Plethon’s theory of fate and that of the ‘most wise’ Plutarch. The 
latter, we read, developed in his work on heimarmene a doctrine 
closely followed by the later Neoplatonists; and Alcinous in his 
Epitome seems to assert more or less the same doctrine. Bessar- 
ion takes advantage of the opportunity to ask for elucidations long 
overdue regarding Republic Book 8 and Laws Book 10: his discus- 
sion of these texts with Plethon was still open.'3? In reply Plethon 
does not deny the influence of Plutarch or Alcinous but points to 
the ultimate and common source: Plato. ‘In regard to the doctrine 
of fate I will bring to your attention no other testimony but that of 
Plato in the Epinomis.’ He goes on to quote Epinomis 982b5-cs: 


The necessity of a soul that has acquired mind will prove itself by far the greatest 
of all necessities; for it makes laws as ruler, not as ruled: but this inalterable 
thing, when the soul has taken the best counsel in accord with the best mind, 
comes out as the perfect thing in truth and in accord with mind, and not even 
adamant could ever prove stronger than it or more inalterable; but in fact the three 
Fates have it in hold, and keep watch that what has been decided by each of the 
gods with the best counsel shall be perfect. 


In Plethon’s view Plato was misread by those who thought that 
the doctrine of fate was appropriate to an ‘effeminate’ soul. Plato 
understands fate as a supreme form of overruling power associated 
with the most wise type of soul, one, we may infer, ‘that makes 
laws as ruler, not as ruled’.'33 This leads away from fatalism and 
credits Plato with a conception of fate usually associated with 


'3* Bess. Ep. 20, Mohler 11 464.12-25. 
‘33 Pleth, Ep. Bess. 2, Mohler tt 466.7-17 (quotation from 466.7-8: my emphasis). 
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stoicism, namely that the man who handles himself rightly can- 
got but necessarily triumph. Matthew Kamariotes did hot miss the 
devastating Consequences for the Christian perception of personal 
freedom implied by this aristocratic doctrine. Plethon makes lree- 
dom dependent upon the attainment of a theoretical ideal of virtue 
approximated through prof. ane education and secular philosophy. 
BY contrast, Christianity conditions freedom upon the autonomous 
and personal will common to all people alike.'$4 Oo 

According to Cicero’s defence of Stoic theory of divination, 
:¢ we assume that all things happen by fate, then whoever could 
‘cee with his mind the connection of all causes, he would certainly 
never be deceived’. Since, according to Cicero, only god is capable 
of this knowledge, men should be content with ‘various signs that 
announce what is to come’."> In Nomoi 2.6 Plethon allows for 
divination. He thinks that this is abundant proof that fate 1s at 
work, essentially repeating Chrysippus’s argument as reported by 
Diogenianus and reproduced by Eusebius, a source that Plethon 
was familiar with: 


In the aforementioned book [i.e. Chrysippus, On Fate] he offers a further demon- 
stration, along the following lines. The predictions of the soothsayers could not 
be true, he says, if all things were not embraced by fate. (LS 55p (Diogenianus 
ap. Eusebius PE 4.3.1)) 


Not least so, because heavenly bodies exercise power over man’s 
life. In the Nomoi these bodies are ‘temporal but perpetual’ 
(éyypovos Lev, diS105 Se [oucia]), hence superior to man’s nature, 
which is ‘temporal and mortal’ (€yy poves Kai @vnth)./3° They are 
not ktismata as they are in Scholarios’ theological system, where 
everything but the Trinitarian god falls into a single category, that 
of ex nihilo created beings. In this context the issue of whether 
corporeal bodies are animate or not, which occasioned Plethon’s 
short Reply to Certain Questions, really concerns the position man 
occupies within nature. Presuming that heavenly bodies are ani- 
mated and immortal, as Plethon publicly argued, they also exercise 
power over the sphere of mortality and human affairs; if they are 


'34 Kamariotes, Contra Pleth. 194 Reimarus. 135 LS 550 (Cicero, Div. 1.127). 
136 Nomoi 96 (3.15.54-8). 
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not, providence is an affair of god alone. The question jg ulti 
mately whether the universe comes before man or man before 
the universe, a question that pagans like Plethon and Christiang 
like Scholarios and Matthew Kamariotes answer very different 
The latter objects to Plethon that man is the only being that Was 
granted reason and soul: nature is not animated. Hence, man cannot 
be said to be inferior to or ruled by nature; the human soul Shoulg 
be placed above nature and is not influenced by corporeal bodieg 
or intermediaries — only by the creator-god.">’ Scholarios uses 4 
Thomist simile to carry the same point home: god immediately 
controls human affairs like the archer who hits the target with an 
arrow.13® 

Plethon’s Forms/causes/genera/gods control the network of 
fate/heimarmene. They causally possess future events. If every- 
thing subsists in appropriate causes, causes are gods, and by definj- 
tion gods have foreknowledge, then everything is predetermined. 
It is absurd to suppose that gods change their minds about the 
future, or that they are influenced by inferior beings: this would 
mean that one of their two decisions was erroneous. Future events 
are “written by fate’. The argument that the gods’ foreknowledge 
of all things means that all things occur necessarily is a typical 
deterministic argument reported and refuted by the Aristotelian 
Alexander of Aphrodisias.'3? Like Alexander, Psellos believed that 
god’s foreknowledge does not determine the course of what will 
be: “[divine] foreknowledge is not the cause of what happens’. 
By contrast, Plethon reiterates the argument that to reject gods 
as necessary and determining causes of human affairs means to 
deprive them of foreknowledge, thus of their divinity. In his mind 
knowledge and action coincide, for so do energy and essence in 
god. 

We may recall that Plethon’s epistemological optimism and 
multi-causalism was extended to the point of postulating against 
Aristotle the possibility of a science of the accidental. Aristotle’s 
position was that ‘the cause of the accidental is matter, which 


‘37 Kamariotes, Contra Pleth. 134ff. 

138 Cf. Aquinas, Quaestiones theologicae de praedestinatione divina et de anima 1.2.4.8- 
9; Demetracopoulos (2007) 319. 

‘39 Alex. Aphrod. De fato, CAG 2.2.200.12ff. 
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jdmits of variation from the usual’.'#° Plethon departs from this 

psition by positing the causes of what occurs by accident within 
the world of Ideas. He thus allows to the human soul to conquer 
fhrough intellectual illumination scientific knowledge even of what 
is said to happen accidentally. Theodore of Gaza put it thus: 


Taking necessity in nature to mean what cannot be otherwise, Plethon thinks that 
all things arise and pass away by an absolute necessity; and thereby he denies not 
only moral choice (1rpoalpects) and wish (BovAnois) but also nature (dvo1s). For 
matter too is nature.'+! 


Plethon’s nexus of knowable causes/gods eliminates the contingent 
hasis of Judaeo-Christian creationism and transcendentalism. The 
world is seen as necessarily generated but not freely created. But 
does it also eliminate man’s freedom? 

In a short treatise, On the Definition of Death, Psellos vaguely 
acknowledges that ‘natural causes’ as well as chance have an 
effect on human affairs. According to Psellos, ‘we are governed by 
providence (pronoia), nature and freedom of will (proairesis)’ “+” 
This tripartite distinction recurs in Plethon’s De fato confidently 
and straightforwardly. ‘Men are free in one sense and not-free in 
another’, for there are three factors determining their lives: external 
circumstances and things occurring or functioning by necessity; 
the peculiar quality of each man’s phronesis, which depends upon 
the gods; and the exercise in wisdom, in which men differ owing to 
their diverse predispositions. Of these factors, only the latter can 
be controlled by us and is, as the Stoics have it, €> juiv. External 
circumstances and one’s nature are beyond human power (oUk éo 
fuiv) and largely responsible for what comes about.'*3 According 
to Plethon, nature is superior to man, yet man’s phronesis adapts 
itself and follows up external circumstances. The role of phronesis 
as a scientific habitus excludes fatalism. He thus sides with the 
view of Cicero and Seneca that understanding heimarmene is the 
key for an optimal life and thus for achieving freedom. 

One is free when one is aligning one’s actions to a secure knowl- 
edge of what is genuinely good. Freedom concurs with necessity. 


'40° Metaph. 1027a14-15. 141 Thdr. Gaz. De fato 15.1—-4 (trans. Taylor). 
142, Psell. epi 6piauot Tol Pavatou 71. Cf. Benakis (2002b) 165-9. 
'43 Cf. Nomoi 72-4 (2.6.85-1 10); Cic. De fato 7-8. 
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The man who acts prudently and wisely cannot lose his freedom, 
Ducunt volentem fata nolentem trahunt: fate leads the willin g soul 
but drags along the unwilling one.'** To Byzantine PESSimigy, 
Plethon opposed the idea that everything has its proper place Within 
a cosmic and mechanical hierarchy of Being. To understand the 
mechanics behind this chain of causality would be tantamoun; to 
knowledge and freedom. Not the ‘fate’ of superstition, but that 
of physics; contrary to Palamite apophaticism that elevates 20d 
as an agent beyond rationality, fate is perfectly and transparently 
rational, 

At a time when the Ottoman siege guns were approaching the 
Byzantine outposts, Plethon replaced the ‘democratic’ Christian 
ideal of freedom as conscious affirmation of one’s relation to god 
with an elite profane notion of freedom that promised to decode 
the secrets of necessity through virtuous statesmanship and hand- 
ling. The Platonic-Stoic belief that nature is superior to man 
and that the matrix of natural causes exercises its power upon 
human affairs does not lead by default to Metochites’ fatalism 
and devotion to an apolitical otium cum dignitate. The Plethonean 
concept of heimarmene serves optimism rather than pessimism, 
action rather than resentment. In this regard the Islamic under- 
Standing of predestination that provided the impetus behind the 
Turkish army may have exercised its influence upon Plethon’s 
heimarmene. It is a plausible assumption that a substantial bor- 
rowing or at least inspiration that Plethon derived from Islam 
concems the correlation between unconditional faith in predesti- 
nation and political survival.'45 Whereas Scholarios popularised 
the apocalyptic scenarios regarding the imminent collapse of the 
disintegrating empire and the expiration of the mundane world as 
divine punishment for degenerated Byzantines living in sin and 
neopaganism, Plethon sees in the Ottoman advance the example 
of a people persuaded that they are destined to conquer rather 
than be enslaved. Echoes of this view are discernible in Plethon’s 
pupil Laonikos Chalkokondyles, the historian of the fall of 


'44 Seneca, Ep. 107.11. 
‘45, P.H. Beck (1937) 106. Cf. Hunger (1978) 24. 
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ntinople. According to Laonikos, the Ottomans succeeded 
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with the Ottomans devouring the Byzantine Empire and with 


0 substantial help expected from the West we may appreciate the 
contribution of Platonic-Stoic philosophy as the only serious com- 

etitor to the Islamic belief in predestination. Eventually Plethon 
applied Platonic-Stoic heimarmene als the metaphysical founda- 
jon to his notion of historical necessity. In the same sense that the 
hourgeois society was seen by Marx as necessarily meant to col- 
lapse and open up the way for socialism, Plethon saw in the crisis 
of Byzantium the realisation of a historically necessary transition 
to anew type of human being inscribed within a proto-nationalistic 
framework that was defined by an emerging notion of philosoph- 
ical Hellenism. Scholarios too envisioned a new order of things — 
albeit one inscribed within an apocalyptic framework defined not 
by a political community but rather by religious ecumenism. Two 
competing and mutually exclusive notions of utopianism evolved. 
One was pagan, the other Christian. 


146 Harris (2003) 211-32. 
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{INTELLECTUAL AND SPIRITUAL UTOPIAS 


The birth of social engineering: the Memoranda 


In 1953: while Europe was still in the process of recovering from 
the evils of the Second World War, Gilbert Murray published a 
little book on ‘Hellenism and the Modern World’. His remarks on 
the origins of the Greek polis carried particular significance and 
relevance for an audience reconsidering its Western identity and 
seeking to understand the roots of European civilisation in search 
of hope and direction: 


Early Greek origins are obscure; but the evidence seems to point to a period of 
great invasions, involving a break-up of settled society, in which populations fled 
here and there for refuge, tribes were scattered, the sacred graves of ancestors 
left behind, and old customs and conventions lost. There was danger all round; 
the only safety was within some TAs, some City or circuit Wall [1]. Each group 
of refugees built its own Polis and became an organised body behind it — not 
of kinsmen, but of troAitoa ~ ‘citizens’. There remained of their old life almost 
nothing, except what each man could carry with him, such things as he knew 
or remembered — what was called his codia, his Wisdom; and such personal 
qualities or abilities as made him definitely good for something — his virtue or 
pet [2]. The people who had taken refuge inside the Polis were mostly, as 
Strabo says, ‘a mixed multitude’, not uniform in their traditions or customs. So 
they had to form new laws [3] by agreement, often, no doubt, with a certain 
amount of compromise. That laid a heavy responsibility on the men themselves, 
the responsibility of Freedom [4]. They had no longer an unquestioned tradition 
to control or guide them: they must fall back on what stores they had of active 
Sophia and Arete [5]; they must control themselves, think for themselves [6]. 
They must remember not merely to be obedient to custom, which is easy, but 
to be really Just [7], which needs thought; to observe Metron, or Measure; to 
remember the rule of undév &yav: Nothing Too Much; and to avoid above all 
things Hubris, Insolence or Excess, the deadly error to which all life is subject 
and which leads always to a fall [8].’ 


' Murray (1953) 24-5; my emphasis. 
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At the most precarious and crucial moment of the Byzantine 
Empire Plethon saw in the ideal of Greek polis precisely wha, 
Murray described as its very essence at a moment of intellect] 
crisis for the modern West: a safe harbour, and yet, beyond that 
a principle of hope and a plan for salvation. The urgent measure 
towards the safety and the recovery of politeia in the Pelopon- 
nese concerns the fortification (Siatetyio1s, Siateixioua) of the 
Isthmus by rebuilding the Hexamilion wall, intended to function 
as a ‘circuit Wall’ [1] and keep external danger out.* But beyong 
that Plethon reiterates in his advice to political authorities furthey 
characteristics of a Greek polis described above. These include the 
responsibility of the intellectual elite to ensure freedom and safety 
[4];° preparation to resist any attack using one’s own resources 
that is €k Tédv évovtoov;4 the need to choose the right way of life, 
called Biou trpoaipecis by Plethon;? the Platonic belief that jus- 
tice means ‘to do one’s own job (ta aUTOU TrpaTTEIV ExaCTOS)’, 
develop personal skills as much as possible and avoid polyprag- 
mosyne [2];° the abolition of luxuries (tpvo1H and effeminacy 
(uaAakia), the avoidance of excess and the observance of metron 
[8];’ the focus on those recesses of virtue (&pet1)) that remained 
active [5];° the firm contention that the salvation of ‘a polis or 
nation (€6vos)’ depends upon the urgent recovery of the true con- 
tents of the notions of justice [7] and politeia and the development 
of corresponding new laws [3];? in a nutshell: philosophy and 
wisdom as means of resistance [6]. 

The Memorandum to the emperor Manuel II Palaiologos (c. 
1418) and the Memorandum to the despot Theodore II (c. 1416) 
contain concrete suggestions and measures intended to effect two 
complementary ends: first, to reverse the ‘illness of things (4 
GoOevera TOV TrpayuaTwv)’, and second, to pave the way for 


2 


Mem. 11 250.9-10; 252.6; 261.10—16; 262.8-9. See also Plethon’s 1414 epistle to Manuel, 
Or. Man., Lampros, PP, 3.309.5-6, 311.4—-15. 

Mem. I 128.1821; Mem. I 247.8-9; 250.11; Or. Man. 312.3-5. 

Mem. I 130.15; 133.20; Mem. If 312.14—15. 5 Mem. I 126.9. 

Cf. Mem. I 119.20~2, 121.1-5; Resp. 433a—-b. See also Mem. [ 132.7-I0. 

Mem. I 133.5~18; 128.7-9 

Cf. Mem. 1 116.21-2; 130.6-12; 129.10; Or. Man, 310.3-5. 

Mem. I 116.16-18; 118.12-14; 125.3—4. At Mem. J 116.10—11 the salvation of the 
Peloponnese is seen as an imperative of justice. See also Mem. J 118.17: THhv TroAitelav 
ETravopSuTEOV, 
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the approximation of a otrov8mioTatn ToAiteia, a most virtu- 
ous constitution.'° The Memorandum to Manuel is more urgent 
‘7 tone and the ideas appear more fully developed. Perhaps this is 
because Manuel daringly clashed with the interests of the Moreote 
jandlords,"* thus boosting Plethon’s confidence that the time was 
ripe for social transformation instigated by the man whom both he 
and Demetrios Kydones recognised as Plato's ideal philosopher- 
xing.'? Salvation will come about by necessity, provided that the 
despot and the emperor authorise a two-stage scheme claiming the 
right constitution as a vehicle to realise the perfectly just city-state. 
If the despot succeeds in achieving the preservation (owtnpia) of 
the Peloponnese, he will then, Plethon thinks, easily ‘discover 
everything else that is necessary to the virtue and embellishment 
of the politeia’. Consequently, the Memoranda do not contain a 
concrete utopia, but the guiding steps to come as close as possible 
to Plethon’s political paradigm. These are clearly defined as ‘not 
impossible, nor too difficult’ steps towards the end of the perfect 
politeia, provided that people act collectively as if ‘with one soul’: 


As we do not need — at least at present — anything else but salvation and to be 
saved, let’s see what is left for us from the great Roman hegemony. Having lost 
everything, all that remains are two cities in Thrace, the Peloponnese (and even 
that not in its entirety) and perhaps some of the smailest islands, if any at all are 
left. Now, we have already shown that the salvation of cities comes about only 
by means of a great constitution (politeia). It follows that we have to reform the 
constitution by introducing the most just laws and the best rulers. Our situation 
is desperate and we are called to oppose most powerful opponents although we 
are most exhausted: so much more then is it necessary to fall back on a most Just 
constitution that will rectify the weakness of our condition. We have mentioned 
how many and what sort of means are needed to render a constitution most just, 
having stated what is most essential to our present necessities, those that may be 
achieved without great difficulty. For surely these will be neither impossible nor 
too difficult for those capable of acting with one soul. (Mem. I 129.12-130.5) 


10 On Plethon’s economic measures in the Memoranda cf. Garnsey (2009) and (2007); 
Matschke and Tinnefeld (2001) 358—65; Baloglou (2002) and (1998); W. Blum (1988); 
Peritore (1977); Tozer (1886); Nikolaou (2004b); Spentzas (1996). In 1852 the Scottish 
law maker and historian George Finley (1799-1875) produced a draft English translation 
of the Memoranda kept at the Archives of G. Finley at the British School of Athens and 
edited by Baloglou (2003). For summaries and partial translations of the Memoranda 
in English see Woodhouse (1986) 92-8 and 102-6. The Memoranda appear to have 
attracted the vivid interest of John Dee and Giacomo Leopardi. See here Neri (2010) 
159-65, 283. 

'l’ Peritore (1977) 182. (2, Zgoll (2005) 191-221. 
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It has been observed that ‘the structure and ideology of his 
[Plethon’s] reformed, model polity bear the clear imprint of Plato’, 
Kallipolis’.’$ In fact, Plethon’s Memoranda may be read in the 
same way as a mainstream — in my view correct — interpreta. 
tion has dealt with Plato’s utopianism.. Kallipolis is a paradigm 
that may not be fully and immediately realisable in its totality 
but may be progressively and approximately approached."4 Like 
Plato, Plethon thought that the ideal of a perfectly just polis wag 
difficult to bring about; but he did not hold that it was impossible. 
The difference is that in Plethon’s case immediate action was ne- 
cessary. Plato's interlocutors in the Republic enjoyed the luxury of 
waiting for the right kairos. In the Republic the incentive to move 
in the direction of reifying the political paradigm is provided by 
the actual course of things. Manuel realised that ‘the times and 
things are dire (yaAeTratatot oi Kalpol Kal Ta tredy pata)’ '5 and 
Plethon attempted to show that this most critical moment might 
also be most opportune for reforming existing’society and approxi- 
mating the ‘most virtuous polity’. 

Manuel’s successful restoration of the Hexamilion wall in 1415 
may have enhanced Plethon’s confidence in the possibility of pos- 
itively influencing the political authorities and approximating the 
otrouSaloTatn Toditeia.!® And yet the Memoranda are idiosyn- 
cratic ‘mirrors for princes’, or Fiirstenspiegeln, that to all appear- 
ances failed to initiate change or attract followers.'? The paganism 


‘3 Garnsey (2007) 55. '4 See Burnyeat (1999) 297-308; Morrison (2007) 232-55. 

'S Manuel Pal. Epitaphium in fratrem Theodorum 113.19. 

'© The need to fortify the Peloponnese Is affirmed by other contemporary sources: Mazatis, 
Chrysoloras and Chalkokondyles: on the restoration of the Hexamilion see Necipoglu 
(2009) 259-63. 

‘7 A probable exception is the long epistle addressed to Constantine Palaiologos in 1444, in 
which Bessarion clearly echoes Plethonean reformism: the Peloponnese urgently needs 
a military reorganisation, he says; stupidity and inertia (uaAoKia Te Kai BAcKeia) are 
destroying the nation. But not everything is lost (textin Lampros, PP 4.32—45). Stupefied 
by the technological marvels he had encountered in Rome, Bessarion suggests a new type 
of quasi-futuristic utopianism based on scientific-technological progress and mechanical 
production. The core is Plethonean — as the expression ‘new Lacedaemonians’ patently 
shows. (The epistle also in Mohler II: 439-49, here: 443.15. Cf. Necipoglu (2009) 
273-4; Baloglou 1998: 94-101; Matschke and Tinnefeld 2001: 362-5; Zakythinos 
1975: 356-7; van Dieten 1979: 16), In 1471-2 Bessarion was involved in a plan for 
organising a colony consisting of Greek settlers in Sienese territory in Tuscany, which 
appears to be related to his epistle to Constantine Palaiologos. As Maltezou (2006: 
104-5) notes, this ambitious plan for a settlement that could potentially evolve into a 
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of the Nomoi, a work unclassified in terms of genre that neither pur- 
orts to persuade anyone nor Invests hope in existing authorities, 
iga reaction to this failure. 

On the other hand, Plethon never lost touch with reality, nor did 
he withdraw from political life. His last work, the Tlpoodavnud- 
niov tees TOV AgotroTny AnunTpiov was written around 1451 in 
a brief intermission in the civil war in the Peloponnese between 
the two younger brothers of Constantine Palaiologos, Thomas 
and Demetrios.'® The need to welcome peace and the advice to 
Demetrios to turn to the real problems of the Peloponnese show 
that Plethon was still involved in political life, capable of dealing 
pragmatically with historical circumstances and ready to provide 
his advice on the practical level. He died the next year. Thomas and 
Demetrios continued to fight each other. In 1459 Thomas led an 
insurrection against the Ottoman conquerors. In [460 Demetrios 
submitted to Mehmed II.'? 

Social and political reform in the Memoranda consists of three 
strands: (a) the sharp division of the population into three classes; 
(b) the radical reconfiguration of the administration and military 
structure; and (c) the redistribution of land. Each of these measures 
was intended to remedy a chronic deficiency of Byzantine society 
and especially of the Peloponnese: (a) the disastrous interference 
in economical processes by noble landholders who put the inter- 
ests of their inherited feuds above the collective well-being of the 
State and the Palaiologean imperial dynasty by involving them- 
selves in the economic affairs of merchants and traders; (b) the 
oppression and exhaustion of peasants and labourers, who served 
simultaneously as producers of goods, taxpayers and defenders of 
the country; (c) the deficiencies of the Theme system in terms of 
agricultural productivity and the malfunction of basic economic 
functions during military campaigns. To these, one should add the 
separatism and isolationism of monasteries that possessed massive 


Greek city-state in Italy proposed a new legal system based upon ‘the laws of Justinian 
and the customs of the Byzantines’ but allowing for modifications and amendments. 
Bessarion did not turn for inspiration to the past, but ‘may well have been thinking 
along lines which became much more fully developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries’ (Harris 2006: 97). 

(8 Pleth. Prosphonematium ad Demetrium, Lampros, PP 4.207-10. 

19 For the last days of Byzantine Morea see Necipoglu (2009) 280-4, 
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amounts of land but showed little concern for the survival of the 
State. 

In the Memorandum to Theodore Plethon suggests a tripartite 
division of the social body into three genera (yévn). The ‘essen. 
tial’ (4vayKaldtatov) genos covers primary production procesgeg 
and consists of farm labourers (aUToupyiKov), land cultivators 
(yeoopyiKov) and shepherds concerned with raw materials. In the 
Memorandum to Manuel this is the most valuable genos of the 
‘helots’. The reconceptualisation and redeployment of the worg 
‘helot’ may appear highly original, a product of a ‘fine disregard of 
the associations of an opprobrious name’ .”° Inspiration behind this 
redescription of the helots was possibly drawn from Plato’s com- 
ment in the Laws that no question caused more debates among the 
Greeks than whether the helot type of slavery should be admired or 
condemned.** Manufacturers (6nuioupy Koy), merchants (éuTro- 
oikov) and retatlers (katrnAikov) are classifiable within the second 
genos. In the Memorandum to Manuel Plethon is silent in regard 
to this second genos of retailers, traders and suppliers; instead, the 
spotlight is on the classes of farmers and soldiers.?* Thirdly, the 
ruling class (&pxikov mUAov) is concerned with the preservation of 
order, administration, justice and security of the State. The king 
is not above the law. He is a lawgiver assisted by a council with 
the sole concern of providing for the preservation of the polis- 
organism. The king, public officers, judges, government agents, 
intellectuals and consultants along with the military provide the 
armoury of the state. 

In order to eliminate the clashes naturally occurring between 
economically prosperous and impoverished members of society, 
Plethon suggests that only men of middling economical status 
should participate as counsellors. They are more likely to avoid 
at once the greed typical of archontes and those relations of 
dependence often caused when people in despair strive to over- 
come poverty. It has been argued that this tripartite social model 


2° Tozer (1886) 372. Cf. Mem. | 119.5~28; Mem. IT 255.18. 

7! Laws 776c; Ellissen (1860: 141) also notes Hdt. 9.28 and Thuc. 4.8. 

* Smarnakis (2007: 107), observes that the absence of this second genos in Mem. II is 
complemented by the introduction of a new social group absent in Mem. I: the priests. 
On the role of these priests-cum-civil servants, see below pp. 372, 379, 381. 
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resembles the three-tiered feudal system of the medieval West.*? 
One may recall that in the henotheist theology of the Nomoi Plethon 
works on the basis of a tripartite metaphysical structure in which 
divinities assume ambassadorial and intercessory positions, thus 
providing a pattern with definite political repercussions.”4 

The first novel reformist suggestion concerns the role of the 
ruling class. The ruling class is not allowed either to engage in 
commerce or to abuse its power by exploiting the other two politi- 
cal genera. The mixing of tradesmen with officials is an undesired 
result of bad government. One does not use donkeys for the work 
of horses of good breeding, nor horses for the work of donkeys. 
As a matter of fact, says Plethon, we do not even use the same 
horses for any type of work. There are horses more suitable for 
battle than for other labours: ‘we should far more distinguish these 
things and not confound them in relation to man’.*- Hence, the 
despot Theodore is asked to purify commerce from the officious 
interference of Peloponnesian archontes who, we are given to 
understand, are more than likely to impose ‘unjust weights and 
every other means in their power’ to ruin the interests of a mis- 
erable labouring class. The archontes should be transformed from 
greedy merchants exploiting the people of the Peloponnese into 
‘magistrates watching over the preservation and salvation of the 
people’. Plethon set the bar too high for Theodore. Even if the 
despot had had the means to impose his will upon the archontes, 
an aristocracy with little — if any — interest in the survival of col- 
lective entities or national security would not be transformed into 
Plato’s guardians in the absence of a policy of social engineering. 

The reconstruction and consolidation of society in the Memo- 
randa presuppose the complete elimination of the old and the con- 
tinuous inculcation of the principles of a new social morality. The 
archontes of Morea possessed inherited fiefdoms that remained 
uncultivated and held back the development of national economy. 


2 


On 


Smarnakis (2007) 108 and 112 n. 26. 

Bargeliotes (1974) 147: ‘as his hierarchical world of Ideas was headed by the first 
Principle or Being in Itself, so his socio-political structure should be headed by a 
monarch, the king. The same is true of the rest of the classes, officers, servants and 
producers.’ Of course, the pattern is typically Neoplatonic. 

Mem. [132.7-12. 
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The wealth and well-being of this or that family was deemeg 
more important than that of the people. To remedy this Situation 
Plethonean reformism essentially demanded that family tradition 
and loyalty be thrown off together with all psychological and 
economical attachment to inherited fiefdoms and estates. Plethon 
elaborated and applied to his contemporary context Plato’s cal] fo» 
the dissolution of family bonds among guardians in the Republic. 
The difference from Plato is that the transferability of this idea to 
the whole of the Peloponnese implied the collective abandonment 
of all domestic ties at all social levels. Intriguingly, small-scale 
sectarlan movements on Ottoman ground such as the one initj- 
ated by Sheikh Bedreddin and his disciples struggled for a similar 
cause.”° 

In place of family and social ties ,Plethon introduces a 
notion of proto-national identity unprecedented in the history of 
Byzantium. This called for absolute ideological commitment and 
the subordination of all subjects to the single cause of soteria. The 
new morality entails the creation of a Hellenic nation-state in 
the ethnically riven fifteenth-century Peloponnese. According to 
the Memoranda the maintenance of the. new politeia depends 
on the radical retuning of the relation between citizenry and army, 
The ‘Helots’ carry the fiscal burdens of the commonwealth by 
paying taxes. On the other hand, they are excused from military 
service and administrative duties. In its turn, the soldiery origi- 
nates from the agricultural class but is exclusively concerned with 
guarding the country and is exempt from paying tax. The rationale 
behind this scheme is that the sentiment of honour in an army and 
its good disposition are not easily preserved once the soldiers are 
subjected to taxation. A rotation system ensures that citizens pos- 
sessing military skills serve at one time as soldiers and at another 
as producers.*’ The two activities never concur. In the case of 
peasants unfit for military service Plethon suggests that they sup- 
port soldiers economically. One helot is rendered responsible for 
sustaining one foot soldier and providing both his weapons and 


26 See Siniossoglou (2012). 

*T Mem. I 256.14-17. Ellissen observed that Plethon may have drawn inspiration from 
the Athenean otpateia év Tois WEOeo1 Mentioned by a scholiast of Aeschines (Schol. gr. 
in Aeschin. et Isocrat. 74 Dindorf). 
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rovisions; two helots are made responsible for supporting one 
knight; and three helots for supporting an officer. 

The agreement between peasants and professional soldiers has 
two significant results. First, it ensures the unity between social 
strata effecting distinct but mutually dependent operations: produc- 
tion and defence. Second, it fosters professionalism and speciali- 
sation conducive to the development of expertise in each of these 
operations. Anticipating guattrocento humanists, Plethon consid- 
ers mercenary troops to be unreliable and potentially disastrous. 
Instead, Manuel is advised to build up a homogeneous national 
militia.> This is the very first thing Manuel has to take care of — 
everything else will follow. Clearly Plethon considered inefficient 
the traditional Byzantine pronoia system which awarded aristo- 
crats with land grants in return for military service. This had to 
go, together with the archontes and their privileges. Plethon had 
a good case. The pronoia system only accelerated the demise of 
the State.2? As for the urgent priority that Plethon ascribes to the 
organisation of a homophulon army, this resurfaces 1n a very inter- 
esting way in Machiavelli’s dictum that ‘where there are good 
arms, good laws follow’.3° Plethon makes his point nicely in the 
Memorandum to Manuel: ‘! think it is a joke to imagine that if we 
destroy our citizens financially we shall then be saved by hiring 
foreigners and strangers.’ 3! 

Four possible sources may have inspired Plethon. Nevra 
Necipoglu has pointed out that the Plethonean division between 
professional army and taxpayers has a strong parallel in con- 
temporary Ottoman practices. The Ottoman system distinguished 
between the ‘askeri’ military class that was exempted from taxes 
and the ‘reaya’ class of producers and taxpayers.** Given Plethon’s 
interest and respect for the Ottoman politeia and laws, it is a defen- 
sible position that to some extent he hoped to hit the enemy with 
shafts made of his own wings.?? The other three sources that may 


28 Cf. Mem. I 121.15; Mem. If 264.15: AKPALbynS STPATEG. 


*2 See the remarks by Ostrogorsky (1954) 174. 

3° On Machiavelli on mercenaries see Skinner (1978) 130. 

3) Mem, IT 252.18—20. 32 Necipoglu (2009) 275. 

33 See for example Oratio ad Manuelem, Lampros, PP 3.310.7-10: oi viv doBepw@Tatol 
oUTo1 Hiv B&pBapol, TOAITEIG KEXPTIEVOL.. . 
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have influenced Plethon are Plato’s Republic, Sparta, and the COn- 
stitution of the Pythagorean Hippodamus, whose ideas were trang. 
mitted by Aristotle. Ellissen noted the first.44 In Republic 416d~¢ 
Plato says the following with regard to the guardians: 


Whatever sustenance moderate and courageous warrior-athletes require in orde; 
to have neither shortfall nor surplus in a given year they will receive by taxation 
on the other citizens as a salary for their guardianship. 


Plato elaborates on variations of this idea in Republic 464b-c, 547d 
(‘the fighting class will be prevented from taking part in farming, 
manual labour, or other ways of making money’) and 543b-—c: sol- 
diers ‘should receive their yearly upkeep from the other citizens 
as a wage for their guardianship and look after themselves and 
the rest of the city’. In Aristotle’s Politics Plato’s state requires a 
division of the social body similar to that pursued by the Spartans: 
‘So that in the end no other regulation will have been enacted 
except the exemption of the Guardians from the work of agri- 
culture, which is a measure that even now the Spartans attempt 
to introduce.’>> Plethon’s two favourite points of reference, Plato 
and Sparta, appear in Aristotle pointing in the same direction. 
Besides, the principle of communality applied to the Guardians in 
Plato’s Kallipolis is consonant with the rejection of private prop- 
erty among ancient Pythagorean circles as well as with Plethon’s 
reformism.3° Significantly, in the constitution of the Pythagorean 
Hippodamus reported by Aristotle the population is also divided 
into three classes: the artisans, the farmers and ‘the third class 
that fought for the State in war and was the armed class’. Land 
was also separated into three categories (‘sacred’, ‘private’ and 
‘common’), of which the last ‘provided the warrior class with 
food’. Hippodamus seems to have in mind a system according to 
which cultivators of this ‘common land’ are to be ‘a different set 
of people from both those who cultivate the private farms and the 


3 


aa 


Ellissen (1860: 140) notes that Nomoi 3.30, dealing with ITepi Ta&v eis TO KoIVOV TaLtErov 
ciagopcov, may well have provided a fuller discussion or development of these measures. 
On Plethon and Sparta see Baloglou (2005). 

35 Pol. 1264a9-11, 

36 On Plato’s concept of communality and the Pythagoras community within Croton, see 
Garnsey (2005) 83-7. 
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soldiers’ .7! Aristotle saw problems here, for this seems to create 
‘a fourth section of the state’. Plethon may have intended to pro- 
duce a better version of Hippodamus’ plan, retaining his idea of a 
clear distinction between peasants and soldiers but abolishing that 
between ‘sacred’, ‘private’ and ‘common land’. Now ail land is to 
be common. 

Arguably the most radical measure that Plethon proposes con- 
cers the confiscation of private holdings and their redistribution 
according to the capacity of inhabitants to cultivate soil. This plan 
for the abolition of private ownership is meant to ensure that no 
Jand remains neglected or idle and aims at an increase of produc- 
tion. The rule is simple enough. Private property is not an inalien- 
able right; but labour 1s. By implication, labour should determine 
the right to occupy land and not the other way around. In practice, 
one may occupy parts of land wherever one chooses, provided that 
one is able to take full advantage of it and as long as it is not already 
occupied. If one fails in his duty as cultivator and producer, then 
the State redistributes the land to another occupier. The produc- 
tion of goods will be supervised, protected and regulated by the 
State with the clear objective of increasing primary production. 
Common utility determines the nature of communality: 


All land is by nature common (kata oWolv kolvn) to all inhabitants and no one 
may claim any individual right to any part of it. Rather, it is permissible to 
everyone to plant wherever he wishes and build and plough as much of the land 
he desires and is able to. The condition is that each will become master of as much 
land and for as long as he will not neglect its cultivation while in his possession. 
No one will be paying money to anybody [as rent or taxes] nor be molested or 
impeded by anyone other than any person who might have previously taken the 
land through work according to the law regarding things that are in common and 
belong to no one more than another. (Mem. IT 260.3-12) 


The main effect of this plan is the unimpeded, continuous and self- 
regulating collaboration of producers (avtoupyot) that ensures 
immediate access to all parts of the Peloponnese suitable for cul- 
tivation. On the other hand, the insistence on priority means that 
Plethon must have also admitted, indirectly, that the ‘right of use’ 


37 Pol, 1267b22~38; 1268a33-41. The analogies between the constitution of Hippodamus 
and Plethon’s politeia are noted by Baloglou (1998) 66-8; (2002) 199-200. 
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of land is transferable to the user’s biological successors, provideg 
that the latter showed a real interest in taking it up.® 

Where does Plethon derive his idea of communality and commy- 
nity of property from? Peter Garnsey argued that Stoicising Goldep 
Age primitivism might well be Plethon’s source here.” As a jurist, 
Plethon must have surely known the long tradition of natural law 
theories, especially their widespread Christian versions. Gratian’s 
motto that ‘by the law of nature everything was in common’ found 
its way into Thomas Aquinas. Further variants found their way 
into Gregory Palamas’ Homilies. As the latter put it, everything 
is in common for it ultimately belongs to god — even if adminis- 
tered (here comes the decisive proviso) with god’s permission, by 
humans. Plethon may have gone beyond such Christian advoca- 
cies of private ownership in attempting an UnANEH ES retreat to 
the original core of natural law. 

In the Memoranda property is a deviation from natural law 
just as atheism and superstition are considered deviations from an 
unnamed, Platonising natural religion. Plethon confidently trans- 
mits the essence of natural law and natural religion without inte- 
grating a single topos of the relevant literary symbolism: the Gar- 
den of Eden is absent and so are its pagan equivalents. Reason 
and utility suffice to evoke natural law without regressing either 
to Scripture or to quasi-mythical, quasi-philosophical accounts of 
the early state of humanity. Ellissen noted theoretical Vergleichs- 
momente with Rousseau’s chapter du domaine réel in Du Con- 
trat Social 1.9.4° A more solid link with Plethon is provided by 
Thomas More, who also abandoned the notion of private property 
and turned against those who possessed land but did not increase 
production — including ‘some abbots’. More may well have utilised 
Plethon; here, though, as Garnsey observed, he does not appear to 
have scored as well as Plethon did in his understanding of Platonic 
political thought. Contrary to Plethon, More perpetuated the com- 
mon misunderstanding regarding Plato’s alleged ‘communism’ .*’ 

One of the major impediments to the recovery of late Byzantine 
economy was an absurdly vast number of tax burdens that crushed 


38 Spentzas (1996) 75. 39 Garnsey (2007) 57. 4° B}lissen (1860) 143. 
41 Garnsey (2007) 57. 
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the productive classes.4* The immense number of tax burdens was 
more unbearable to the lower classes for it was complemented 
by exemptions from tax paying obtained by foreign merchants, 
monasteries, archontes and, predictably, their numerous friends 
known under the generic formulation oi oikeio1. Plethon him- 
self profited from this policy of favouritism. By official decree 
‘Georgios Gemistos, his genuine sons and their male descen- 
dants’ were released from paying the KedaAitixiov tax ‘for all 
eternity henceforth’ .43 Though profiting from this system, Plethon 
acknowledged its disastrous effects and suggested a reform of tax 
policy that aimed to liberate the productive forces of society and 
increase productivity. 

The fiscal measures in Plethon’s Memorandum to Theodore 
entail the abandonment of existing taxation systems. Fixed impo- 
sition in kind or money, says Plethon, has the disadvantage of 
ignoring the economic capacity of each taxpayer, while forced 
labour is too heavy and slavish. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to tax the body of citizens proportionately according to each citi- 
zen’s means. Constant variations in one’s income rendered precise 
calculation of taxes imprecise and complicated. The alternative of 
collecting taxes in small quantities many times each year raised 
the likelihood of corruption on the part of a large body of tax 
collectors. Plethon suggests a tripartite division of the annual pro- 
duce of each piece of cultivated land enabling taxes to be regulated 
proportionately. This tripartite division of production recalling the 
one in Plato’s Laws*4 is founded upon the following analysis of 
how taxation might best serve communal services: 


Primary production requires three things: (a) labour, (b) the capital (TeAn) used 
by the labourers, be it oxen, vineyards, herds and the like, and (c) the protection 
of (a) and (b). Consequently, justice has it that production should come in the 
possession of three heads, namely of labourers, of those who provide the means 
for labour (téAn) and of the guardians and saviours of all (by which we mean 
the emperors, rulers and other magistrates and the soldiers). These who belong 
in the genus of labourers and utilize their own capital (veAn) — for they have 
permission (2€0voia) to work on any land and in any manner they like ~ must 


4? In fact Plethon reacts to this situation. See e.g. Mem. [1 132.11—19. 
43 ‘Yiannakopoulos (1990) 278-9. 
44 Laws 848a: tAeuGépors, oiKéTais, Snuioupyois. 
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take two thirds of the produce, one for the labour invested and the other for the 
means they provide. The third portion they must bring to the community and to 
those who are charged with their protection (= the guardians), so that they may 
be exempt from any other tax or service. I consider this taxation as most just and 
a worthy reward and support to those who are entrusted with communal services, 
So much for taxes. (Mem. I 123.15-124.5) 


With a self-sufficient Peloponnese in mind, Plethon called for 
the protection of domestic economy and measures against eco- 
nomic exploitation by the West. The continuous devaluation of 
Byzantine currency was one aspect of the monetary crisis that 
Plethon hoped to remedy by abolishing the circulation of for- 
eign currency and those falsae monetae (trovnpa yoaAkeia) that 
‘bring much profit to others while rendering us a proper object 
of ridicule’.45 It was suggested that the foreign copper pieces that 
Plethon has in mind were the Venetian ‘colonial’ tornesello.4° As 
in Plato’s Laws, importation and exportation of goods is care- 
fully regulated and a tax is imposed on articles not necessary to 
the social body at large. Luxuries are repeatedly condemned.*’ 
The distinction between merchants operating internationally and 
retailers operating domestically echoes Republic 371d4-7: ‘Or is 
not “shopkeepers” the name we give to those who, planted in the 
agora, serve us in buying and selling, while we call those who 
roam from city to city “merchants”?’ Public resources should not 
be pointlessly squandered but invested in security. An austere way 
of life echoing ancient Sparta is illustrated with an ‘example from 
nature’. The eagle is a royal bird, though not at all as colourful 
as a peacock. Plethon’s utopian scheme demands of citizens and 
soldiers the qualities of an eagle, not those of a peacock. From the 
viewpoint of economic history, Plethon’s ‘closed, self-sufficient, 
protectionist system’ has been seen as ‘an extreme reaction to the 
Open, international markets of the period, and to the position that 
the Byzantine lands (much reduced by now) had in it’.4® 

Plethon insisted that the archontes of Morea should not compro- 
mise the economic activities of the lower classes in pursuit of their 


45 Mem. [1 262.14-17; cf. Yiannakopoulos (1990) 298 n. 38. 4° Laiou (2007) 223. 

47 Laws 847¢; Cf. Xen. Lac. 7.3 for Lycurgus’ plan to ‘cut off the attraction of money for 
indulgence’s sake’. 

48 1 aiou (2007) 229. 
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own interests; he could not then possibly allow for a monastic sys- 
tem to lay claims on land, exploit peasants and undermine any State 
initiative to protect and regulate economy. Peritore observed that 
the monasteries that owned one-third to one-half of the total land 
of the empire and at least one-quarter in the Peloponnese, ‘con- 
tinued to confiscate peasant freehold through fraudulent litigation, 
corruption of officials, and economic pressure, but most often left 
the land uncultivated or tilled it in a most desultory fashion’ .*? This 
huge monastic network made impossible the redistribution of land 
and stood in the way of Plethon’s concerns for the intensification 
of production. 

Last but not least, monastic ideology was a serious obstacle 
to political mobilisation. Plethon submitted his two Memoranda 
against the background of the triumph of the Palamites, who estab- 
lished a new spiritual order with monasticism at its centre. With 
their alternative utopia based on supra-rational experience and 
propagating a profound distrust of secular concepts, monks and 
their spiritual leaders would be the first to boycott or sabotage any 
attempt at social transformation. While the state and its borders 
were disintegrating, Palamite patriarchs acquired more and more 
power. In the light of the Hesychast notion of salvation, Plethon’s 
scheme of political rebirth was at best irrelevant and, at worst, yet 
another satanic opponent. 

Plethon does not advise any direct and full confiscation of 
monastic properties. Perhaps because Manuel returned confiscated 
lands to monasteries in 1408 and again in 1414/15, for reasons we 
shall examine in due course, Plethon did not wish openly to con- 
tradict imperial authority. Instead, he suggests that monasteries 
should no longer receive economic support and donations. This 
meant the economical disempowerment of the monasteries.°° The 
idea was not new. Psellos and Attaliates tell us that in order to 
meet military needs Isaac Comnenos (1057/9) confiscated monas- 
tic land and left the monks only with what was necessary for their 
subsistence. Like Attaliates, Plethon sarcastically observed that 
this was entirely compatible with the monastic denunciation of 
worldly goods.>" 


51 Sevéenko (1957) 153-5. 
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This advice concerning the monasteries implied their isolation 
from the emerging collective identity of a political community 
(yévos) fighting for its survival. Monasteries would be left to die 
morally as well as economically. Whereas in the Nomoi monas- 
ticism is attacked on metaphysical and moral grounds, in the 
Memorandum to Manuel it is revealed to be a gargantuan inter- 
nal enemy that obstructs common good. Monks intentionally or 
unintentionally serve the aims of the Turks: the enemy would espe- 
cially wish that revenues that could be used for public security are 
spent uselessly, says Plethon, and this is what the monks shame- 
lessly do. They undermine public good-by being the recipients 
of improper donations and absorbing state revenues without pro- 
ducing anything.°* How can one assume that the urgent expenses 
required to defend the country on top of those needed for public 
affairs may allow 


for sustaining such a huge swarm of drones (opfjvos Knptveov), of which some 
say they are ‘philosophising’, the others that they are idle and still others request 
that they get their hands on much more than their services are worth? (Mem. II 


259.17-19) 


Clearly then the community cannot finance the ‘idle and dronelike 
leisure’ of monks.*3 The neat expression &pyt Kal Knonvadns 
€€is is lifted from Laws Book 10, where the Athenian stranger, 
quoting Hesiod, identifies ‘neglect, idleness and indolence’, the 
three qualities with which Plethon credits the monks, as vices of 
the soul (900e) concluding that: 


In our view all idle and thoughtless bons vivants will be just the kind of people 
the poet said were ‘like nothing so much as stingless drones’. (Laws goTa; trans. 
Saunders)*4 


Those who support monasticism appear to have lost touch with 
reality, says Plethon, for they do not realise ‘that if the public (ta 
Ko1vd) is ruined, which god forbid, their own interest will likewise 
be destroyed’. This argument was common at the time. It is put 


52 Mem. IT 258.5-259.6. 53 Mem. [1 259.12. 

54 Cf. Hes. Opera et dies 303-7: ‘Both gods and men are angry with a man who lives idle, 
for in nature he is like the stingless drones who waste the labour of the bees, eating 
without working; but let it be your care to order your work properly, that in the right 
season your barns may be full of victual.’ 
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forward by those anonymous laymen advocating the confiscation 
of monastic properties for defence needs portrayed in a treatise by 
Nicholas Kabasilas, to which I will return. Kabasilas’ adversaries 
and Plethon seriously underestimated the monks’ capacity to invest 
not only in their heavenly existence, but also in their more mundane 
interests. Ta koina were indeed ruined, but monasticism was not. 
Monasteries managed to survive under Turkish rule and many 
continued to be as well off as they were before, thanks to their skull 
in collaborating with political authorities. This was a development 
that secular officials could not predict at least at the time when 
Plethon was addressing Manuel II. 

Plethon may have hoped that the majority of citizens of the 
polis would agree to his measures in all honesty without the need 
for dirigiste mechanisms. In Plato’s Laws the legislator counts 
on evyéevera, the consent of citizens that facilitates the application 
of laws and enhances conformity to the established order.>> Like 
Plato in the Laws, Plethon might have thought as optimal the 
willing and adamant commitment to common good. But like Plato, 
he also considered the possibility that certain stubborn people 
would obstruct the complete abolition of the distinction between 
the public and private spheres.°° In that case the despot will have no 
difficulty in finding men who will cooperate with him. The choice 
of the word cvyKkatatrpagovtes is interesting: it means those who 
will act as if with one mind and in step with the ruler. 

Aspiring to a despotisme éclairé full of Platonic resonances, 
Plethon advises the ruler to use the best men in establishing all 
necessary services and then “correct the others by persuasion, ben- 
efits and punishments’. The recipe is a reasonable use of two 
things: on the one hand the desire for good (€tmi6uyia), and, on the 
other, anger (@uuds) against those who commit crimes. Only the 
prefix é1ri- seems to separate eTr18upia from 8upos. There are reso- 
nances from Xenophon’s account of Lycurgus’ reform, according 
to which the key was to ‘ensure that the good should have happiness 


55 Laws 7234. 

5° See Laws 853c—d (trans. Saunders): ‘But we are human beings, legislating in the world 
today for the children of humankind, and we shall give no offense by our fear that one 
of our citizens will turn out to be, so to speak, a “tough egg”, whose character will be 
so “hard boiled” as to resist softening; powerful as our laws are, they may not be able 
to tame such people, just as heat has no effect on tough beans.’ 
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(evSaiuoviav) and the wicked misery (kaKxoSatpoviav)’; in addj- 
tion, Plethon is echoing Plato’s distinction in the Laws between 
two methods in legislation, compulsion and persuasion (trei8o¥ 
Kal Biq).°’ The view that it is impossible to persuade everyone to 
abstain from greed closely follows Plato’s belief that violence nec. 
essarily complements persuasion in the case of uneducated masses 
(él TOV GIrElpov Traldeias SyAov). Society cannot be remade with- 
out force, though, as in the case of Plato’s evuéverc, force is ideally 
controlled by reason: ‘it is impossible to obtain absent goods other. 
wise than by desiring and labouring for them; and it is impossible to 
preserve goods obtained otherwise thai by making force obedient 
to reason’.5® 

One may distinguish between two types of social engineer- 
ing: piecemeal and utopian. The former concerns small changes 
aimed to rectify specific deficiencies without radically reforming 
society; the latter corresponds to the blueprint of a holistic and 
large-scale social reconstruction.°’ In practice the engineering of 
Plethon’s politeia required two things that render the Memoranda 
an excellent candidate for the first modern plan of utopian, rather 
than piecemeal social engineering. The first is that nothing will be 
spared for the common good. All means are perfectly justifiable 
in the light of the end of the common salvation (owtnpia). The 
second is that the shift from a corrupted politeia to one mirroring 
the one in the Memoranda will succeed only if it takes place all 
at once without ‘compromises and without taking into considera- 
tion whether things have appeared differently’ to former rulers or 
even to this ruler in the past. Both points tacitly authorise forcible 
seizure and exercise of violence. The transition from a moribund 
empire to a healthy city-state will not be smooth. 


If you desire to do what is most just and beneficial for you and for the people 
(genos), then apply yourself to the realisation of what I have suggested without 
compromises and without taking into consideration whether things have appeared 
differently to former emperors or princes or even whether you have thought about 
them differently in the past; do not consider whether you will be unpleasant to 
some either, but do everything and try everything that seems to be conducive 


5? Xen. Lac. 9.3; Laws 722b-c. Cf. Resp. §19e: Euvapydttov Tous ToAltas trelBoi Te Kal 
avery kT). 
38 Mem. [ 130.120-6; 120.14~16; Laws 722b. 59 See Popper (1945) ch. 9. 
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he common salvation. For you will do so in the knowledge that sometimes 


to t 
even physicians are obliged not to persist in the diagnoses made by others nor 


in what they themselves have thought proper, but strive in every way, sparing 
nothing which may seem useful in the present circumstances, sometimes cutting, 
sometimes burning and sometimes amputating a hand or foot to save the whole 
body (UTép Tis TOU GAou oHpaTos owTnpias). (Mem. 1 134.17-135.7) 


How much Plato is there in Plethon’s plans of social reconstruc- 
tion? And is it the Republic, the Laws, or both that he has in mind 
in the Memoranda? Like Plethon’s ‘common guardians’ (Mem. | 
120.12), Plato’s Guardians in the Republic are the instruments of 
control employed by a protectionist state. The aim is the estab- 
lishment of a security-focused society that abolishes corruption 
caused by consumption culture and the division into social classes 
in order to merge private life with common interest. But above all, 
it is Plato’s correlation between preservation or owTnpia, law, sec- 
ular education and courage in the Republic that fertilises Plethon’s 
thought. Courage ensures that the right conviction regarding dan- 
ger will be conserved, a conviction dictated by /aw but mediated 
by education: 


‘The city is courageous, then, because of a part of itself that has the power to 
preserve through everything its belief about what things are to be feared, namely, 
that they are the things and kinds of things that the lawgiver declared to be such 
in the course of educating it. Or don’t you call that courage?’ 


‘I don’t completely understand what you mean. Please, say it again.’ 
‘T mean that courage is a kind of preservation.’ 
‘What sort of preservation?’ 


‘That preservation of the belief that has been inculcated by the law through 
education about what things and sorts of things are to be feared. And by preserving 
this belief ‘through everything’, I mean preserving it and not abandoning it 
because of pains, pleasures, desires, or fears.’ (Resp. 429b—d; trans. Grube) 


The most significant conceptual shift in the Memoranda consists 
in recovering this Platonic sense of the word owTnpia as preserva- 
tion of political entities and abandoning Christian Heilsgeschichte, 
which has salvation as redemption at its centre. The Platonic thesis 
in the Republic is that cootnpia is the work of history and that it 
depends upon the resuscitation of the best constitution. Plethon 
opts for Plato’s conception of “what things are to be feared’ and 
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assumes the firm — Platonic — belief that the recovery (Etravdp6gy_ 
o1s) of the politeia is humanly practicable: any politeia can be 
saved by means of virtue. Zootnpia does not stand for spiritua] 
salvation but for the preservation of the polis. It does not depeng 
upon faith in a personal god and is not accomplished within eithe; 
Church or monasticism, but through human intellectual and mora] 
discourse deemed capable of acquiring the knowledge of ‘the true 
doctrines’: talethe dogmata. 

It is thus that in Plethon’s utopianism converge the epistemolog- 
ical and political variations of philosophical idolatry. The polar- 
isation between Scholarios’ and Plethon’s notions of salvation, 
reflecting that between Platonism and Judaeo-Christianity, boils 
down to the possibility of such a secular and political ideology, 

The motto of the first complete edition of the Memoranda 
published by Adolf Ellissen is Plato’s famous premise that the 
way out of evils afflicting city-states 1s to turn either philoso- 
phers into kings or kings into philosophers (Resp. 473d).°° The 
remark is not without merit if brought into relation with what we 
know about Manuel IT Palaiologos. “Statesman, soldier, diplomat, 
administrator, scholar, man of letters, theologian — a person of 
many talents and interests, excelling in all, Manuel Palaiologos 
would have been a man of extraordinary interest whenever he 
might have lived.’°' Demetrios Kydones informs us that Manuel 
was a ‘philosopher-king’ of rare moral constitution and abilities. 
Manuel philosophised while a king, we read in an anonymous 
funeral oration drawing on Republic 473d, and while philosophi- 
sing he continued to serve as an excellent general: ‘and thus he 
managed to combine and harmonise these two things, philosophy 
and kingship’.®? Plethon saw in Manuel those qualities that Plato 
looked for in Dionysius of Syracuse — and he asked for the same 
thing: a radical transformation of society initiated by a most vir- 
tuous philosopher-king. Further, he recognised the wise ruler who 
could manage to achieve something that most of his contempo- 
raries deemed impossible: to resist Turkish invasion. Was Plethon 


60 Ellissen (1860) 2. ©! Barker (1969) xxvii-xxviii. 
62 Anonymous Funeral Oration on Manuel, cited in J. Chrysostomides’ introduction to his 
edition of Manuel’s Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, 13 n. 36 
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losing touch with reality? There is a source pointing to the opposite 
conclusion. 

In his account of Turkish military tactics in 1433, Bertrandon 
de la Broquiére concluded that for all their bravery Turks were not 
invincible: ‘I think I would dare to meet them with half as many, or 
even fewer, men as they are, as long as there was a strictly-obeyed 
prince who was willing to listen to the advice of people who know 
the ways of the Turks. I was told that had Emperor Sigismund 
listened, when he was fighting them, he would not have had to 
abandon his fortress.’°3 Plethon understood the ways of the Turks 
and the motive force behind their remarkable conquests. In Manuel 
he hoped to find an emperor who, unlike Sigismund, would really 
listen. 


Three paths to salvation: Kydones, Scholarios, Plethon 


In 1354 the Ottomans guided by Stleyman Bey had excellent rea- 
son to celebrate: they had made their first conquest in Europe. 
Ironically the name of the conquered city was Kallipolis (Gal- 
lipoli) — as is Plato’s ideal city. 

Byzantine intellectuals did not pay much attention to the intrud- 
ers. They had been for years divided by the Hesychast controversy, 
soon to be revived, this time with the brothers Prochoros and 
Demetrios Kydones in the centre. The ‘omphalopsychoi’ Hesy- 
chasts were fully devoted to the pursuit of the Thaborine light and 
the excommunication of ‘pagano-Latin’ humanists. Preoccupied 
with theoptia, they did not have much interest in the fall of Kallipo- 
lis, even if they were remarkably skilled at making alliances, the 
most important of which was with John Kantakouzenos, and had 
successfully infused clerical as well as State institutions with their 
version of Orthodoxy. In theory Palamas’ followers belonged to 
god, not to affairs of the world — something they put aside only in 
order to obstruct any possible secular reformation appearing over 
the horizon. 

Upon the fall of Kallipolis, Demetrios Kydones, Plethon’s early 
instructor in Platonic philosophy, wrote a Memorandum on the 


63 De la Broquiére (1988) 146. 
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recent events. He suggested immediate action. To remain free the 
Byzantines should take back the city, which was of strategic impor- 
tance for the defence of Constantinople. Of course, acknowledges 
Kydones, it is hardly a simple decision whether to go to war or to 
keep peace at all costs. People opt for one or the other depending 
on what furthers better their salvation (owtnpia). Both options 
have their merits — it all depends on the circumstances. But one 
should be wary of equivocal uses of the word ‘peace’. Moreover, 
one should not lose sight of necessity, the force innate in things (7 
Sia Tdov TEA YUaToV avayKn): 


To maintain a form of peace under which we lose everything, this is no different 
from applying a pleasing word [i.e. peace] while suffering the worst of things. 
Hence, if by keeping silent we shall be able to enjoy what is dear to us, then | 
do agree with those who advise not to take any action; but if the comeliness of 
peace is restricted only in words (uéypt pT|WATOS LOovov), while the reality (t¢& 
Oovta) proves to be a most difficult war indeed [i.e. in circumstances of nominal 
peace], then how could you possibly contradict those who urge you to fight, since 
necessity pushes us to do so even if we are reluctant? (Dem. Kyd. Oratio de non 
reddenda Callipoli, PG 154.1029D-1032A) 


To interpret the Memoranda one needs to address this dire dilemma 
which the Byzantines still faced at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century: should they seek help from the Latins and resist the inva- 
sion or open the gates to the Turks? The former option meant the 
union of the two Churches, an option that clerical authorities and 
Plethon opposed in the Council of Ferrara/Florence.°4 The union 
of the Churches would eradicate not only the spiritual hegemony 
of the Orthodox Church, but also the assumptions behind Plethon’s 
reformism. 

For his part Kydones concluded that accepting the dominance of 
the Latins, though not the most attractive of solutions, was a lesser 


64 What if the Roman Orthodox Church had not clashed with the Latin Church and had 
decided to put Roman-ness above Orthodoxy? The issue remains hotly debated. Against 
Ahrweiler (1975: 126), who blamed the Byzantine anti-Latin passion for dragging 
Byzantium to its ruin, van Dieten (1979: 34) wrote the following, which, I think, fully 
(re)captures the ideology of Scholarios albeit without the Byzantine apocalypticism: 
‘Die Ablehnung der Kirchenunion war fur die Byzantiner nicht nur ein Nein, sonderm 
vor allem ein Ja, ein Ja zum Patroparadoton, zum religidsem Erbgut der Vater. Die 
Orthodoxie und in ihr das spatbyzantinische Griechentum tberlebten, wenn auch sehr 
regenerationsbedurftig, die osmanische Expansion. Es erscheint fraglich, ob eine in 
Obodienz latinisierte, d.h. volksfremde Kirche, das erreicht hatte.’ 
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evil than collaborating with the Turks. As a humanist and transla- 
tor of Aquinas, Kydones believed that the political, philosophical 
and cultural bonds between Greeks and Latins were more impor- 
tant than the doctrinal rivalry of the Churches and the privileges 
of the post-Palamite clerical and monastic party in the East. As 
the main spokesman of unionist policy, Kydones played a major 
role in the relevant discussions. In 1369/70 Kydones was the man 
by the emperor’s side when the latter personally submitted to 
Pope Urban V.°5 We may assume that his position remained the 
same towards the end of his life, when he instructed Plethon in 
Plato. In a 1366 memorandum entitled Papaiois tuuBovAeuTikos, 
Demetrios Kydones claimed that both Latins and Greeks were ulti- 
mately Romans bound by the relation between the empire and its 
colonies (‘their city [Rome] 1s our metropolis’). Rome remained 
like a fortress in the West ‘and sent us to rule over Asia; hence, one 
should think of both as a single people (S7yo0s), us and them, and 
both cities [Rome and Constantinople] as one, arranged after the 
pattern of colony and metropolis’.®° The Byzantines should recon- 
nect themselves to a common and also ancient Roman identity by 
turning to the West and revitalising their common historical and 
cultural ties.°7 

Kydones was one of the first intellectuals to try to wake the 
Byzantines from their dormant state and make them aware that they 
were disarmed ideologically and facing their demise. His Paopaiors 
oupBovudAeuTikos is a treatise that, like Plethon’s later Memoranda, 
abandons the formula of Orthodox ecumenism. There is a tacit 
agreement between the two men that it is a grave mistake to turn 
in hope to Orthodoxy. Neither Kydones nor Plethon thought that 
any trans-national Orthodox coalition of the people in the Balkan 
peninsula was more important than ethnicity and political freedom, 
nor did they ever prepare themselves for that “Byzantium after 
Byzantium’ which, according to one debatable modern theory, 
presumably managed to survive under the Ottoman rule.®® 


65 On Kydones and his circle of Latin sympathisers see Angold (2006) 65-9. 
6 Dem. Kyd. Oratio pro subsidio Latinorum, PG 144.9770. 
57 See here Medvedev (1984) 124. 


68 This is the thesis of lorga (1935). Thus some maintain that the sultan ultimately shel- 
tered his Roman Orthodox subjects by allowing them to preserve their identity in the 
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In this memorandum Kydones does not simply turn to his con- 
temporary Latins. He also turns to antiquity in search of com- 
mon ground between East and West. The vehicle of salvation lies 
neither in the present nor in antiquity per se, but in a modern 
reception of antiquity. Plethon’s early mentor devised a politi- 
cal myth involving ‘metropolis’ and ‘colonies’ to support this 
reception. Before long the ensuing political ideology found fer- 
vent supporters. Cardinal Bessarion, one of Plethon’s two most 
distinguished students, amply summed up the main point. In his 
eyes Italy was quasi alterum Byzantium.®? Ironically, the other 
prodigious student, Mark Eugenikos, came to be the most impor- 
tant Greek Orthodox theologian of his time and a fortiori the most 
interesting opponent of Catholicism and the unionist policy of the 
Palaiologues. 

Plethon went on to devise a political myth of different texture, 
with Lycurgus’ Sparta rather than the metropolis of Rome at its 
centre. In this case the appeal to pagan antiquity does not serve 
to uncover any presumably common ground between East and 
West or to revive a long forgotten common Roman identity but to 
instigate the secular turn promised in the Memoranda. When this 
endeavour failed, the Plethonean appeal to antiquity remained the 
same, but its orientation and desideratum changed, shifting from 
the secularism of the Memoranda to the paganism of the Nomoi. 
To both ends the Christian history of Byzantium was totally irre- 
levant. This explains Plethon’s complete silence in regard to the 
accomplishments of Christian emperors from Justinian to Manuel 
and his provocative insistence on classical antiquity alone.’° Like 
Machiavelli’s // principe, Plethon’s Memoranda apply a concep- 
tual vocabulary that embodies a temporal and secular outlook on 
history, manifestly sidestepping Christian discourse. The appeal to 
virtue, political salvation, the recovery of the State, and the com- 
mon good seek to supersede the Christian sacralised, hence non- 
historical and non-temporal notion of redemption and sovereignty. 


framework of a millet (self-governing community). For a summary of the main positions 
see the careful and nuanced account of Bryer (2009) 865. 

69 Bessarion quoted in Irmscher (1994) 190 n. 18. 

79 On Plethon’s approach to and interpretations of history see Smarnakis (2007) 105; 


(2005) 173-81. 
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Pocock’s conjuring up of the ‘Machiavellian moment’ will help us 
elucidate this point. 

With Machiavelli the republic confronts its temporal finitude in 
an attempt to ‘remain morally and politically stable in a stream of 
irrational events conceived as essentially destructive of all systems 
of secular stability’.7" The Plethonean moment is very similar to 
this. From where Plethon was standing it was not a republic or 
commonwealth, but a political community conceived as genos 
that faced its historical extinction and that sought to resist the tide 
of obscurantism valuing the Thaborine light more than mundane 
socio-political institutions. Plethon’s historical rhetoric, namely 
his preoccupation with reconnecting the inhabitants of the Pelo- 
ponnese with the illustrious past of Sparta even at the cost of 
constructing pseudo-historical accounts, is neither a mere rhetori- 
cal vehicle, nor a moralising tale to boost Manuel’s and Theodore’s 
confidence. It is an effort to bring to surface a historical conscious- 
ness capable of functioning as an antidote to millenarianism and 
apocalyptism. 

Lycurgus and Sparta turned into symbolic parts of a proto- 
nationalistic, hence temporal, historical and man-made discourse 
intended to compete with Christian ecumenism.’* Plethon is mak- 
ing a conceptual shift from one notion of redemption to another. 
Whereas Scholarios and Palamas conceptualise salvation as tran- 
scending history, Plethon intends to revert to the Platonic notion 
of owtnpia as realisable within history by means of philosophy 
and virtue. The term oowtnpia regains its Platonic meaning of 
preservation and is freed of its Judaeo-Christian sense of spiritual 
redemption. Though salvation in the Memoranda appears defined 
by exclusively secular categories, the Nomoi provide a metaphys- 
ical and determinist framework that attributes to cwtnpia cos- 
mic proportions well beyond the realm of individual and political 
decision-making. The shift from Byzantine to modern Greek iden- 
tity and from the Christian globalised notion of spiritual identity 
to that of a nascent nationalism is epitomised in a famous quo- 
tation from Plethon’s Memorandum to Manuel: “We, whom you 


7! Pocock (1975) viii. 
7 On Plethon’s Lycurgus and Sparta see Baloglou (2005) 141-8. 
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lead and over whom you reign, are Greek by descent (genos) and 
both the language and the paideia of our fathers testify to this.’73 
Manuel does not reign over Romans anymore, then; he reigns over 
Greeks.’4 Peritore has shown that the Memoranda ‘demonstrate an 
early and visionary appreciation of the precondition of nationalism 
and national mobilisation’ and observes that 


his [Plethon’s] nationalism, although quite modern in its denomination of the 
Hellenes as a genos united by language, ancestral culture, and common territory, 
is clearly a political myth designed to unify the court elites with the military, 
commercial and producing classes and to neutralize both Christian ideology, at 
once quietistic and divisive, and the ‘feudalism’ of the unruly landlords.” 


Scholarios’ call to welcome the Turks as divine agents may well 
appear as an option more expedient and pragmatist than those 
presented by Kydones and Plethon, owing to the fact that the 
empire was crumbling and on the verge of destruction. This said, 
Scholarios’ primary motive force was not Realpolitik. The memory 
of the Latin occupation of Constantinople in 1204 still nourished 
a strong sentiment of anti-Latinism among the Byzantines that 
combined with Turco-Byzantine cultural exchanges in forming 
that powerful “Turcophile’ sentiment famously captured in Loukas 
Notaras’ notorious cry that it is preferable to see in Contantinople 
the Turkish turban than the pontifical mitre.” 

At one with the post-Palamite religious establishment, Scholar- 
ios speculated that the Orthodox Church would not survive under 
Latin domination whereas it might under Ottoman rule retain priv- 
ileges and protect its interests. To a large extent this proved to be 
the case. A modern Orthodox theologian sympathetic to Ortho- 
dox hardliners such as Palamas and Mark Eugenikos put it thus: 
between a ‘right disaster’ and a ‘false salvation’, the anti-unionist 


73 Mem. IT 247.14-15: Eouév yap ovv dv fyciobe Te kai BaotAeveTte"“EAATWeS TO yEvos, OS 
tT) TE boovT) Kai t TraTp105 Traldela WapTtueel. On Plethon’s notion of Hellenic identity 
see Bargeliotes (1974) 142. The Byzantines had already begun to designate themselves 
as Hellenes from the thirteenth century, a process coinciding with the rapid reduction 
of the territories of the Eastern Roman Empire and the collateral weakening of imperial 
identity and Byzantine self-consciousness. On Hellenic identity in this context see 
Kaldellis (2007a) and Harris (2000) 25-44. 

74 Vryonis (1991) 5-14. 73 Peritore (1977) 172, 190. Cf. Neri (2010) 57. 

78 See here Balivet (2002) 526. 
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Byzantines chose the former.”’ Here the words right and wrong do 
not carry political or diplomatic weight but are primarily theologi- 
cal and existential in application. More than one transient world- 
view among others, Orthodoxy for Palamas and Mark Eugenikos 
stood for the right trope, existential position or mode of being 
(6 TOOTTOS TNs UTrapsews), one allegedly reflecting the right (Ortho- 
dox) understanding of the Trinitarian ‘mode of being’. For these 
men Orthodoxy was more important than political community; 
religious, political and national identities were irrelevant outside 
the Orthodox way to be. 

One finds a neat depiction of the situation and Scholarios’ role 
in Doukas’ account of the last efforts of the emperor to obtain help 
from the Latins in 1452, the year of Plethon’s death. In the last 
days before the fall of the City, Constantine and ‘several repre- 
sentatives of the Church assented to the union’. But ‘the greater 
portion of the sacerdotal and monastic orders, abbots, archiman- 
drites, nuns...not one among them assented to the union. Even 
the emperor only pretended to do so.’ Then members of the anti- 
unionist party, 
coming to the cell of Gennadius, the former George Scholarios, in the Monastery 
of the Pantokrator, said to him ‘And what shall we do?’ He was in seclusion, 
but he took paper and set down his opinion in writing, thus making his counsel 
known. His message read as follows: ‘Wretched Romans, how you have been 
deceived! Trusting in the might of the Franks you have removed yourselves from 
the hope of god. Together with the City which will soon be destroyed, you have 
lost your piety. Be Thou merciful to me, O Lord. I give witness before Thee that 
Tam innocent of this offence. You wretched citizens, have you any idea what you 
are doing ? Captivity is about to befall you because you have lost the piety handed 
down to you by your fathers and you have confessed your impiety. Woe unto you 
in the judgement!’ Writing this and much more and nailing the document to the 


door of his cell, he shut himself in; and it was read. (Doukas, Historia 36.3; trans. 
Magoulias with modifications)” 


5 oo 


Wretched citizens renders Scholarios’ &6A101 troAitai. Roman ci- 
tizenship had always been something to be proud of. Here it is 


7 Yannaras (1992) 76 (the English translation, p. 47, puts it more mildly by leaving out 
one word: “They chose destruction rather than a false salvation’). 

Le According to Doukas, Hist. 36.4, ‘then those nuns, who considered themselves to be 
pure and dedicated to God in Orthodoxy, with common resolve and in accord with their 
teacher Gennadios, and with the abbots and the confessors and the remaining priests 
and laymen, cried aloud the anathema’. 
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declared morally and politically bankrupt. Judgement day 1s nigh 
and political institutions are of no\use. The Byzantines betrayed 
Orthodoxy by considering union with the Latins. The Turkish 
conquest will come about by divine will as the penalty to be paid 
here on earth. Yet for Scholarios this hardly meant that Byzantines 
were really divested of hope. He went on to hail the superiority of 
a spiritual Christian identity irrelevant to mundane, political and 
historical conditions. If one aims to win the ‘eternal home country’ 
(1) &iS105 Tratois), he says, one should not shed many tears for the 
passions of a mundane sojourn (trapoikia).”? Plethon was spared 
the sight of Scholarios becoming patriarch under Turkish rule. 

To a large extent the clash between Scholarios and Plethon 
comes down to conflicting estimations as to what is to be done with 
this paroikia, with the remnants of the Byzantine Empire, and, at 
a deeper level, with man’s temporal existence as a whole. Scholar- 
ios sees in the attachment of his contemporaries to the Byzantine 
paroikia a potential obstacle to the quest for a quasi-Augustinean 
civitas dei; Plethon sees in it man’s natural urge and capacity 
to realise the ideal state (oTrovSa1oTaTN TroAiTeia) sketched in 
the Memoranda. Scholarios invests hope in religious ecumenism 
and looks for his patris beyond temporality and history; Plethon 
identifies his home country with a modern nation-state that turns 
to history, mythology and paganism in order to construct its iden- 
tity and self-consciousness. Like Scholarios and Kydones, Plethon 
abandoned Byzantine notions of Roman identity. He did so in 
order to mastermind a novel identity that is, at once, an ancient 
one: a Hellenic one. Paradoxically then, the first modern utopi- 
anist does not consider the past as an obstacle to reshaping human 
society, as communist utopianism did. On the contrary, Plethon 
seems to suggest that the real obstacle in pursuing the end of per- 
fectibility is not the past, but the suppression of true knowledge 
regarding the intellectual ideal-type of this past. Scholarios’ rage 
against Plethon’s political utopianism stems from these radical 
discrepancies. There is a single perfect law, he says, addressing an 
imaginary Plethon, and only one politeia that is really the best of 


79: Schol. Precationes diversae, OC 4.355.28—30: Ei peAAoipev Is Tatpidos Emituy yavelv 
Tis GiBiov, ovSev yas AuTIToEl TA TAO THs Tapolkias. 
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all — you apostasise from the law and the heavenly politeia (ou 5 
avtTa&yv &tootas) and on top of that you dare play the role of the 
lawgiver?®° 

Like Kydones and Plethon, Scholarios offered a competing alter- 
native to the dying Roman identity of the Byzantines. Constantino- 
ple ceases to be a home country as one comes closer and closer to 
the eternal city of god. It is downgraded (or upgraded, depending 
on one’s viewpoint) to a transit station possessing some symbolic 
or spiritual significance and able to survive even without national 
and political autonomy. Or 1s it rather the case that, in order for 
this path to eternity to surface, Byzantium as a political tapoiKia 
needs to pass away in the same sense that for Marx bourgeois soci- 
ety needs to be abolished for a socialist society to emerge? In any 
case, Constantinople was now seen as the capital of Orthodoxy, 
not of an empire. 

Palamas would nod approvingly. An empire is not worth much 
in comparison with a spiritual home country which, once found, 
can neither be conquered nor compromised. Thus apostasy from 
this endeavour to reach the di$105 tTraTpis is a graver crime than 
any other type of apostasy within a terrestrial polity. Regardless 
of issues of political expediency, Scholarios was popularising and 
emulating the Hesychast spiritual utopia, Palamas’ conviction that 
salvation lies beyond human political constructions. The Hesy- 
chasts and Scholarios belong to a community without national 
ideology or geographical borders. In both cases spiritual identity 
eliminates national identity. Their genos is not Hellenic; it is Ortho- 
dox. The homeland of this Orthodox genos is invulnerable as long 
as Church and monasticism survive. This Christian utopia was not 
threatened by the Ottoman rule, for it was able to adapt to political 
authorities and function on a parallel rather than a confrontational 
level. Ottoman rule was an ideal host. 

The majority of the population, including its religious leader- 
ship, was more keen, albeit for different reasons, to find refuge in 
old apocalyptic scenarios. The year 7000 after the creation of the 
world was traditionally regarded as the date the world would come 


8° Cf. Schol. Ad exarchum Josephum, OC 4.160.33-5; Ad principessam Peloponnesi, OC 
4.1§3.16-17. 
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to an end.*! Moreover, Byzantine Judaism represented by Graeco. 
phone (Romaniotes), Arabo-phone and Turco-phone Jews trans. 
mitted a fusion of apocalyptic and messianic traditions regarding 
the fall of Constantinople, the clash between Islam and Christian- 
ity and the end of time.®? None other than Manuel II, Plethon’s anq 
Kydones’ ideal Platonic philosopher-king, appears to have taken 
prophecies quite seriously, at least according to Athonite sources. 
In 1394 he purportedly enquired of a holy man whether the ‘seventh 
age’ would signal the end of the world, or time would be renewed.*3 

More often than not debates concerned the question whether 
one could know the precise date of the apocalypse, rather than 
whether the apocalypse was really about to take place. Plethon’s 
contemporary, Joseph Bryennios, a native of Mistra and powerful 
figure in the Palaiologean circles announced the coming of the end 
of the world in front of the emperor. That the synteleia “is nigh and 
just at the gates (mi 8vpaus)’ can be deduced from Christ’s sayings 
but also ‘from the nature of things (fh dvoIs Tov ToayHaTov)’, 
he said. Just as a dying body (c®ya yuyoppayouwv) suffers severe 
blows before its death, so the ecumene is afflicted by ‘a thou- 
sand evils everywhere (1T& wupia Travtot Siéotrap tai KaKd)’.84 A 
bizarre occult exposition involving the seven parts of the world, 
the seven key planets, the seven key metals, the seven key flowers, 
the seven outer parts of the human body, the seven inner parts 
of the body, the number seven in ecclesiastical life and so forth, 
leaves little doubt that the end of the seventh aceon coincides with 
the consummation of the world (ouvtéAeia).85 One should await 
the Endzeit full of anticipation rather than with dread or anxiety: 
this will mark the end of a decadent and lamentable world, the 
passage from sin and corruption to immortality.°° 


oo 


For those counting by anno mundi and taking as their starting point I September 
5508 BCE it was transparently clear that (a) the world was made in six days, and (b) 
one day of the Lord corresponds to one thousand years (2 Peter 3:8; Ps. 89:4), hence 
the world will come to an end either around 500cE (for those writing before that date, 
like Irenaeus) or, according to an interpretation counting the seventh day, around 7000, 
namely 1500 CE. See here Congourdeau (1999) 55-97. Cf. Rigo (1992) 162-83 and 
Bryer (2009) 852. 

Gardette (2007b) 87-107, here: 88. 83 Congourdeau (1999) 63. 

Bryennios, On the End of the World (Adyos A’ Tlepi ouvteAcias) 1.191 Boulgaris. 

85 Bryennios, On the End of the World 1.192201. 

86 Bryennios, On the End of the World 2.216-17. 
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Bryennios was no typical fatalist. In his view the graver the 
socio-political situation, the more crucial it is to prostrate one- 
self before god, repent and build a proper Christian profile useful 
on Judgement day. Filled with religious zeal, anxiety and worry, 
Bryennios sees in the coming end an ultimatum to submit one- 
self to divine authority by conforming to Christian ethics and 
exemplifying the piety necessary to obtain the ticket to individual 
salvation. Even so late in the day, he urges his flock to ‘go after 
good deeds while you have feet; fill your eyes with tears while 
you have eyes, before they are covered with dirt; do good while 
you have hands. .. stand up, take action, hurry; my soul, let’s pre- 
pare ourselves; the time to exit has come’.’7 Carrier of precisely 
this eschatological and apocalyptical tradition, Scholarios wrote 
a Xpovoypadgia with the professed aim of calculating the precise 
date coinciding with the completion of 7,000 years of creation. He 
comes up with two alternative dates, 1 September 1492 or 1513. 
He opts for the former. As Congourdeau notes, Scholarios’ death 
around 1472 prevented him from knowing, at least in this world, 
whether his mathematical calculations were correct.*® 

The Byzantine ‘imperial eschatology’ (Reichseschatologie) rep- 
resented by Scholarios relies upon the Jewish Hellenistic view of 
kingship according to which a nation’s fate is concordant with its 
religious piety.°? We may recall here Scholarios’ request to god to 
put an end ‘as he thinks fit’ to a Peloponnese sunk in paganism 
and redeem those few Christians left there suffering.?° Like the 
Jews in the Old Testament, Palamas, Scholarios and Bryennios 
believed that piety guaranteed prosperity. Hence, occupation by 
foreign people is punishment for their loss of piety. It is thus that 
the end of the empire is equated with the end of the world, though 
Scholarios, after becoming patriarch under Turkish rule, was quick 
to distinguish between the two ends: apparently now there was, 
after all, time to repent and save the world.?? 


oF Bryennios, On the End of the World 2.226; cf. Congourdeau (1999) 67. 

88 Congourdeau (1999) 70-3; cf. Bryer (2009) 852. The text of Chronography (Schol., 
OC 4.504—-I2) is corrected by Congourdeau (1999) 74-95. 

89 Podskalsky (1975) 79. 9° See above, p. 151. 

9! But see van Dieten (1979: 26-9), who notes, that ‘ein Einfluss dieser eschatologischen 
Ideen auf politische oder militarische Entscheidungen lasst sich nicht nachweisen’. 
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Even Hellenic astrology is appropriate to confirm the Byzantine 
apocalyptical tradition regarding the year 7000, and in this odq 
context Plethon’s name pops up again. Today, thinks Scholarios, 
only a handful of degenerate Hellenes may possibly reinvigorate 
Plethon’s fallacies, misled by the allure surrounding Plethon’s rep. 
utation as a philosopher. But the astrological works of ‘Hellenists 
that are more ancient’ (TaAaioTtepo1 EAAnviotai) confirm that the 
consummation of everything is close.”* This passage recalls Bryen- 
nios’ Kalpos EFOSou yet comes from a work compiled more than ten 
years after the fall of Constantinople, the Refutatio erroris Judae- 
orum (c. 1464). It testifies to the apocalyptic understanding of 
Scholarios’ notion of kaipés, here significantly seen as potentially 
clashing with that of any ‘Hellenists’ still carrying on Plethon’s 
legacy. 

The Neoplatonic doctrine of an eternally generated world laid 
out in the Nomoi implies a perception of time as perpetual duration 
fiercely opposed to the Orthodox apocalyptical and eschatologi- 
cal understanding of history. Neoplatonic cosmology challenges 
Christian messianism and has important political consequences. 
Plethon’s faith in a self-preserving nation-state countered Schol- 
arios’ welcome of the collapse of that empire as a fulfilment of 
divine will, as well as Christian scenarios regarding the imminent 
end of time. 

In Scholarios kairos signifies the anticipated consummation of 
the world (trpocdSoKayevny &AAoiwolv).?3 In a pagan context the 
word has different associations. In Neoplatonist theurgy katros 
coincided with the astrologically proper and favourable moment 
for performing hieratic rites that sought to exploit sympathetic 
interrelations between cosmos and the divine.?* The Memoranda 
manifest the political significance of kairos as the opportune 
momentum to craft a new ideological, philosophical and politi- 
cal paradigm. The talk of the present (to Trapdv) towards the 


9? Schol. Ref. erroris Judaeor. OC 3.287.2-8: AAG Uy yPauUaor TrAAGLOTEpOOV EAA- 
TWlotdyv éveTUyouev eis GoTpOAOylav d&vayouevols, Ev off EyyloTa Thy TolauTNY 
&AAoiworv opiGovtar Kal avTOI. 

93 Schol. Ref. erroris Judaeor. OC 3.286.36—287.2. 

94 See for example Iamb. Myst. 267.12; Procl., De sacrificia et magia 149.5—9 Bidez: 6 
KAIPOS TIPETTCOV. 
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end of the Memorandum to Manuel epitomises two aspects of 
Plethon’s understanding of time (Kairos). Manuel should not allow 
any longer for the perpetuation of “the present state of things’ 
(t& TrapovTa): things are in a “wretched and faulty’ condition. 
And again: things cannot remain in their present state (To Trapov 
oxTua) ‘without great danger and harm’ 2 

This is the Plethonean kairos or momentum: a moment in which 
a whole political and intellectual universe with its scale of val- 
ues, tradition and history oscillates between existence and non- 
existence gazing at its demise and finitude, though still capable 
of ensuring its continuation through immediate reform. Power is 
qa near neighbour to necessity, one reads in the Golden Verses, a 
piece Plethon had studied. His advice to political authorities stems 
from exactly this principle. In Plethon the word kairos does not 
merely convey the feeling of urgency but primarily refers to that 
auspicious opening for taking action. Manuel and Theodore were 
running out of time. 

Ellissen suggested that Plethon’s ‘alarming frankness’ with 
regard to monasticism may have provided an even worse service to 
his reformative aims than did his extravagant measures.%° Plethon’s 
radicalism may have compromised any chance for even a moderate 
reform. Just as his Platonism was too radical for the Italian human- 
ists, who preferred the theory of a presumed symphonia between 
Plato and Aristotle, so his secularism in the Memoranda was too 
radical for the political authorities of Mistra. But Plethon’s politi- 
cal extremism was not purely idiosyncratic. It was the product of 
pragmatic considerations. 

Contrary to appearances, Plethon was not building a castle on 
sand. Nor was he a voice in the desert. 


The secular turn 
Plethon’s reformism in the light of Nicolas Kabasilas’ 
Discourse concerning Illegal Acts 


Nicolas Kabasilas’ ‘Anti-Zealot’ discourse is an invaluable source 
that testifies to large-scale attempts at the secularisation of the 


95 Mem. II 264.19-265.4. 96 Ellissen (1860) 25-6. 
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State towards the end of the fourteenth century. The full title of 
Kabasilas’ treatise is Discourse concerning Illegal Acts of Officials 
Daringly Committed against Things Sacred and it has been dateg 
to post 1371.9?’ The circumstances of the treatise are mysterious. 
Kabasilas was a prominent theologian of aristocratic origin who 
reported and inve1ghed against extensive plans for a radical socio- 
political reform.®® In the past these plans have been associated with 
the revolt of the notorious anarcho-socialist ‘Zealots’ in Thessa- 
loniki, of which Plethon surely must have heard, possibly through 
Kydones.”? Kabasilas does not name the initiators and prefers 
to refer to them in abstract and legal terms, which may suggest 


97 See Sevéenko (1957), (1962); Barker (2003); Matschke and Tinnefeld (2001) 355. 

9 On Kabasilas see HAB 442-53 (Bibliogr.); Spiteris and Conticello (2002) 315-80; 
389—95 (Bibliogr.). 

99 On the Zealots of Thessaloniki see Barker (2003); ODB 1m s.v, ‘Zealots.’ The editor 
of the Discourse, thor Sevéenko, argued that nothing in Kabasilas’ treatise points to a 
specific Zealot programme. Following the example of the 1340 rebellion in Adrianople, 
the Zealots, a political party in Thessaloniki mainly representing impoverished social 
strata, took over the city and from 1342 to 1350 established a revolutionary regime of 
sheer licence that apparently performed atrocities and bloodbaths in order to achieve 
its reformist goals. “The polity they sought to establish could not be regarded as an 
imitation of any other form’, says Gregoras: it was not aristocratic, nor democratic, nor 
‘a modern and mixed type, composed of two or more constitutions.’ The only name that 
seems appropriate to describe it, Gregoras continues, is ochlokratia: mob government, 
Demetrios Kydones and his family are one example of aristocrats forced by the new 
circumstances to abandon their properties and leave the city; others were massacred, 
For eight years the Zealots successfully kept Kantakouzenos out of Thessaloniki — as 
they also kept out Gregory Palamas. Sathas was the first to see in Zealots neither a reign 
of Terror nor a plundering and rabid mob, but freedom fighters and democratic patriots. 
Marxist historians discovered a popular movement that attempted to save Byzantium by 
means of communal reform. The evidence for this claim mainly comes from Kabasilas’ 
Discourse, a fact that explains why Sevéenko’s dissociation of this text from the Zealots 
stirred up a hornet’s nest. As Sevéenko notes, according to a rival scholar ‘my erroneous 
thesis followed the method of some of my American colleagues who attempt to minimize 
those movements in the life of mankind where the masses take destiny into their own 
hands and thereby inscribe glorious pages into the book of history’ (Sevéenko, 1962: 
404). However, it would be odd, to say the least, to argue that the anti-Palamite party did 
not sympathise with the efforts of the Zealots to keep Palamas out of the city. Moreover, 
a link must be assumed if we are to explain the political agenda of the Zealots: without 
support from intellectual circles it is inexplicable how a mob of rabid beggars managed 
to seize power for eight years, identify as its fatal enemies the Hesychasts and the ruling 
class and then present an agenda that somehow combined anti-monasticism with a 
programme for the redistribution of property. Plethon would hardly have any sympathy 
for anarcho-socialist upheavals of the Zealots’ sort. As for Gregoras and, significantly, 
Kydones, their elitist humanism did not put any faith in popular movements. Social 
reform, we infer from the Memoranda, is from above, not below: it ts a philosopher- 
king already at the top of the social pyramid that is urgently needed, not a revolting 
demos. 
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that he was still within their reach. Most probably Kabasilas’ 
anonymous lay adversaries moved within circles of governmental 
officials close to Manuel II. Taking advantage of what appears 
to have been a breach in the influence exercised by the monas- 
tic party, these circles exerted considerable pressure in favour of 
social reform, the immediate recruitment of soldiers, the seizure 
of monastic property and its transfer to government-controlled 
landownership in order to meet immediate defence needs. 

Most significantly, these unnamed lay adversaries of the clerical 
and monastic establishment justified their programme by openly 
announcing the spiritual and political death of Christianity: 


For there are some people who bring as an excuse [for their secularisation mea- 
sures] the argument that in our times (tov Kaipov 1}5n) God’s laws have expired; 
that there were times when they were sovereign, but they are no longer. And that, 
it seems, just as the Saviour put an end to the old law by replacing it with his more 
superior law, so now it is their turn to substitute their laws for his. (Kabasilas, 
Discourse 31.1-4) 


‘Evil is so widespread’, these anonymous reformers said, “and 
virtue so scarce’, that there can hardly be any doubt the time is 
ripe for the abolition of Christianity.’°° At the same time as Bryen- 
nios and Scholarios were interpreting the collapse of their world as 
a sign of the coming apocalypse, others saw in it a call to abandon 
a moribund religion and establish new laws. As in Plethon’s Mem- 
oranda, the word kairos in the argument of Kabasilas’ laymen 
signifies an opportune moment for radical change. 

Kabasilas was witnessing the emergence of the modern con- 
ception of history according to which religion is not a question 
of revelation, but the product of social circumstances. His oppo- 
nents appear persuaded that Christianity triumphed because of 
the exhaustion of previous intellectual and spiritual resources, not 
because it is the only true religion. By analogy, the late Byzantine 
circumstances called for the separation of legal and moral conduct 
from a moribund Christian world-view that was driving the empire 
to its demise. 

This is a peculiarly modern conception of history able to distin- 
guish keenly between the nascence and decay of historical circles. 


00 Kabasilas, Discourse 31.8-I1. 
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The inference is that each circle requires appropriate laws. The 
Nomotis alate reply to this call for anew set of laws based upon the 
diagnosis of a profound failure of Christianity that expressly links 
Kabasilas’ secular interlocutors to Plethon. Intermediate between 
the plans reported by Kabasilas and the Nomoi, the quest for the 
spoudaiotate politeia in the Memoranda 1s another offspring of the 
selfsame conviction, albeit one investing hope in secularism rather 
than paganism. In any case, the real driving force behind Plethon’s 
sibylline statement reported by George of Trebizond, according 
to which a new religion would be substituted for Christianity and 
Islam in the near future, was the pre-existing conviction that a new 
religious and intellectual paradigm or set of laws was about to 
surface. 

For Kabasilas all legal issues were bound into Christian revela- 
tion. The wish to dissolve God’s laws is a symptom of folly and 
excessive boldness.'°' Scholarios, we have seen, made the same 
point when contending that there is a single true law and politeia. 
This is not to say that Kabasilas held that everything was perfect. 
No skilled Christian rhetor of his quality would commit this error. 
His point is that the worse a disease, the more drastic the neces- 
sary cure, a principle with which both his interlocutors and Plethon 
might have agreed. But undoubtedly moral decadence was even 
worse in apostolic times when Christianity triumphed. It follows 
that it would be a grave mistake if people abandoned a cure that 
has already proven its efficacy.‘°* This is a clear warning. It is 
aimed at those considering abandonment of an allegedly degener- 
ated Orthodoxy and embarking on intellectual journeys in search 
of new laws or even religious reformism of the type that Prochoros 
Kydones was asking for at more or less the same time.*®? 

The controversy between Kabasilas and his opponents is largely 
one regarding the competition between the state and the Church. 
After the defeat of the Serbs in the battle of Maritsa by the tac- 
tically superior Turkish forces (1371) the Byzantines authorised 


101 Kabasilas, Discourse 30.40—5. 102 Kabasilas, Discourse 31.11-24. 

‘03 ‘We have seen (Ch. 4, p. 210) that without openly doubting Christianity, Prochoros 
Kydones was pointing to Palamite Orthodoxy as the curse (&pc) that ruined Byzantium 
and asked for a reform according to the ‘only tool that is left to us’, syllogistic 
philosophy. 
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the seizure of monastic properties. These were made into land 
grants (pronoiai) in order to meet defence needs.‘°4 Manuel later 
apologetically restored parts of these monastic properties (in 1408 
and 1414/15), but these concessions hardly mean that discussions 
regarding the secularisation of monastic properties were brought 
to a halt. 

What is particularly pertinent to the present investigation is the 
evidence confirming continuous attempts to urge the emperor to 
lay hands on Church property as late as 1383 or early 1384, much 
jater than the revolt of the Zealots.'°> The State and even local 
magistrates proceeded to the alienation of monastic lands well into 
the eve of the fifteenth century in order to reward military nobility 
(the ‘Soldiers’ or pronoiarioi) with land (pronoiai). According 
to a law put into effect after 1371 and valid as late as 1420, the 
peasants cultivating monastic property were to pay seigniorial rent 
in the form of tax to the ‘Soldiers’. The fact that around 1420 
the monasteries appear to be in a situation much more lamentable 
than that of 1408 owing to the need to fund the pronoiarioi makes 
sufficiently clear, as Ostrogorsky notes, why the monasteries at 
the Holy Mountain were so eager to reconcile with the Turks. The 
latter guaranteed their internal autonomy and financial security 
and annihilated the armed aristocracy of the Byzantines.'°° We 
may add that the Turks also guaranteed to deliver Orthodoxy from 
secular projects such as those attacked in Kabasilas’ Discourse 
and advanced in Plethon’s Memoranda. 

Not long before Plethon’s Memoranda the anonymous officials 
in Kabasilas’ Discourse raised the issue of the mismanagement 
of monastic and clerical property. The monks, they said, possess 
land that is not put to proper use. This has to be confiscated for the 
common good, in order to build walls, equip soldiers, build ships, 
feed the poor and support priests. The parallels with Plethon’s 
Memoranda are intriguing. Like Plethon, these intellectual laymen 
pointed out that monastic ideology does not presuppose wealth; 
that the monks need protection from external threats too; that 
donations to monasteries should be controlled by the State; that 


104 Ostrogorsky (1954) I61. ; 
10S The evidence has been collected by Sevéenko (1962) 405-6. 
106 Ostrogorsky (1954) 172-3. 
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ecclesiastics should be separated from the monastic party; and that 
monks should be left to survive with only what-is absolutely ne 
cessary. It is proper, they said, that whoever does not contribute to 
national safety should provide for those who do. The civil author. 
ities have every right to intervene and put to good use property 
that is mismanaged. The relation of officials to their subjects, we 
read, 1s analogous to that of guardians to immature children. The 
former have the right to decide what is beneficial to their subjects, 
including the confiscation of mismanaged properties: 


If, furthermore, these revenues are used to equip soldiers, who are going to die 
in defence of the sanctuaries, the laws, and the walls. is not that better than if 
the same revenues were used by the monks whose material needs are slight? 
The monks, more than anyone else, stand to benefit from the security of laws 
and walls; it is, therefore, proper that the monks should feed the soldiers. just 
as servants, peasants, bakers, and builders are fed by means provided by sacred 
property. (Kabasilas, Discourse 6.20-32:; summary in Sevéenko 1957: 127), 


Associated with or even operating from within the central impe- 
rial government, the men who argued thus, whether identifiable 
with consultants of Manuel IT or not, present us with a consistent 
attempt at secularisation of which the measures in Plethon’s Mem- 
oranda are a radicalisation. What is more, Kabasilas’ legalistic 
counter-argumentation in defence of monastic and private prop- 
erty shows the obstacles that social reformism had to overcome 
and the type of opposition it encountered. Kabasilas developed a 
passionate advocacy of the inalienable right to private property 
that is summarised as follows: 


The right of the authorities to supervise and dispose of a subject's property 
does not extend to private, but only to common property. Not even the emperor 
can ask for an account in case of wanton destruction of private property by its 
owner, No law is in existence which would enjoin the purposeful disposition of 
private property. It is considered by law as unconditionally held and inviolable. It 
follows that infringing upon the ri ght of private property amounts to breaking the 
law... An official's right to interfere does not cover private property. It would be 
absurd to infer the official’s right to that property from his function as a judge. 
(Kabasilas, Discourse 10.1-19; 14.11—-18: summary in Sevéenko 1957: 128) 


Kabasilas’ point is tantamount to a man’s reserving a seat in the 
theatre and obstructing others’ access to it even if he is not going 
to attend the show. According to Aquinas, this man sins in so 
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far as he ‘unreasonably prevents others from using the seat’ .1°7 
Plethon does not see in this man a sinner but an internal enemy 
of the politeia. Kabasilas replies that, legally speaking, the man 
is not obliged to be reasonable. He may do as he wishes with 
the seat he has secured. Here Kabasilas appears more consistent 
than Aquinas and Palamas. In his Homilies Palamas advocated a 
Christian version of the Stoicising notion of natural law close to 
that of earlier Christian intellectuals. In practice it is not property 
owning as such, but its illicit seizure that goes against nature.'©8 In 
theory, natural resources like land and water and raw materials are 
common property. Theologically speaking, everything is common 
to all, because everything belongs to god. This said, humans are 
the appointed managers of these treasures. Though god is the orig- 
inal proprietor of everything, the actual administration of property 
is a question of human convention and legislation — a question of 
politics, not theological or spiritual discourse. With such an appeal 
to the spiritual character of his Church, Palamas could safely claim 
at once that “treasures are common to all as deriving from a com- 
mon depository, namely god’s creation’'°? while siding with the 
usurper Kantakouzenos against the redistribution of land forcibly 
seized by the Zealots of Thessaloniki. Understandably the former 
was deemed a more suitable manager of god’s property than the 
latter. 

In his Homilies Palamas does not inveigh against particular 
social or political strata. The fault and error is always collective, 
a ‘common sin’, which poor and rich alike are given to carry.'!° 
The archontes of Morea are as guilty as is the exhausted peasantry. 
Palamas is concerned with helping man to win the ‘internal’ or 
‘intellectual war’ against sin and temptation, not with wars regard- 
ing external circumstances — which, we are given to understand, 
are of a lesser significance.''’ As Byzantium was falling apart and 
the Turks ascended to dominion, this deliberate focus on spiri- 
tual salvation sharply contrasts with Plethon’s programme for the 


'°1 Garnsey (2007) 132. 

'08 See Gatnsey (2007) 127-8, 132 on Ambrose, and Aquinas, 

'°9 Gr, Pal. Hom. 13.10.12-13: Kove yap ék Kotvaev Tapelav Tv TOU Oeot KTiopaTooV 
TH ONoavupiovata. 

10 Gr. Pal. Hom. 1.6. EO Grea HOM: 33 12,891 
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common preservation (koiv)) owtnpia) and recovery of oTTovsaigq 
TroAiteia that depends upon social, economic and religious reform. 

Kabasilas assumed a legalistic stance when dealing with dona. 
tions to monasteries too. Proprietors have the right to allow people 
administering their property to do so badly, if they so wish. No 
law controls the use of either property or donations. It follows 
that monks may manage their properties independently of what 
officials and advisors deem beneficial to the State. This argument 
counters Plethon’s objection regarding monastic properties that 
remained in an idle state mismanaged and uncultivated. In this 
regard a slightly ironic observation by Kabasilas gains unexpected 
significance, The only way to change the current situation, he says, 
is to change the law: 


As it stands, the law prosecutes various kinds of thieves solely on the grounds 
that they take property unjustly. It does not ask the criminals whether they have 
put the stolen goods to proper use. Should the ‘good use’ argument prevail, 
the laws would have to be revised and be made to concern themselves with the 
use of a thing, not the mode of its acquisition. But then criminals would always 
be able to point to poor people whom they had provided with clothes and food, 
to churches which they had adorned, to lights which they had lit there, even to 
their contributions to the public treasury, to the erection of walls, and so forth. 
(Kabasilas, Discourse 20.1-19; summary in Sevéenko 1957: 130). 


Mutatis mutandis the suggested seizure of private property for 
military ends would lead to a totalitarian form of government that 
is legally condemnable and financially a disaster. Kabasilas’ point 
is summarised thus: 


If no one is free to dispose of his possessions, if officials wield unlimited power 
and the mere mention of the word State (16 kotvov) brings fear of loss of pri- 
vate property, who will be interested in earning money, who will exercise any 
trade, profession or military art, knowing that all his earnings will go to others? 
From what source will taxes then be levied? That is why good officials have 
always striven to provide their subjects with liberty and internal security within 
the framework of justice. It is certainly unreasonable that those whose duty it 
is to prevent injustice and violence should acquire military strength by inflict- 
ing injustice and violence upon their subjects. (Kabasilas, Discourse 26.8-23; 
summary in Sevéenko 1957: 132) 


This advocacy of a liberal economy coming from a mystic 
shows that the Hesychasts were not wholly devoted to their 
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psychophysical techniques of prayer, but were able to appreciate 
the merits of laissez-faire strategies, especially when it came down 
to finding ways to protect their privileges. To this end, Kabasilas 
predictably advances arguments of a more ‘spiritual’ nature too. 
God preserves cities to which he is well disposed and destroys 
those which arouse his anger. By implication, a tax grudgingly 
paid would condemn the taxpayer's soul, which is much more 
important than the body.''* Meaning: first save your soul, and 
then, if at all, the State. No ship, soldier or weapon is useful to a 
city, unless it has been acquired according to law; otherwise, this 
acquisition will bring harm to its users. The end does not sanction 
the means. Further: ‘to be a ruler over one’s compatriots is not 
an excuse for opposing god himself, and for removing him from 
the realm of human affairs’. This is a clear warning against any 
attempt to revise the conventional framework of existing ‘mirrors 
for princes’ according to which preservation of sovereignty relies 
upon the will of god, not the interest of the people. This 1s the the- 
ory that Demetrios Kydones and subsequently Plethon subverted. 
As they saw it, it does not take piety but virtue and excellence to 
truly make a ruler great.''? 

Kabasilas’ main argument was that the secularisation of monas- 
tic property and state control of its management is legally 
unfounded; further, that it had to remain so, for a shift from a 
legal system that focuses on the mode of acquisition to one that 
puts first the use of that thing leads to logical fallacies. Anyone 
guilty of a crime could then argue that his cause was a ‘good’ one: 
‘even grave robbers would claim that they had fed their children 
and thus saved a household for the State’. Once the theoretical 
option of changing the legal system is ruled out, we are left with 
pragmatic considerations: how to conform with the existing law 
that protects private property, even if this means that defence needs 
of the State cannot be met. 

The Discourse paves the way for Plethon’s Memoranda by 
showing why imperial secularisation measures could not be con- 
sistently and efficiently applied without a groundbreaking reform 
instigated by a determined philosopher-king. Plethon was certainly 


12 Discourse §3.4-12; cf. Sevéenko (1957) 149. 173. See below, pp. 369-74. 
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aware that any large-scale attempt to sustain an army by Seizing 
private property would meet resistance based on legal arguments 
of the above type. Further, as a courtier and consultant within the 
impertal circles around Manuel II, Plethon was certainly aware of 
and possibly witnessed the failure of large-scale governmental sec- 
ularisation plans described by Kabasilas. Whereas the latter was al] 
too confident that such a reform was legally speaking absurd, for 
‘the laws would have to be revised and be made to concern them. 
selves with the use of a thing, not the mode of its acquisition’, 
Plethon argued that this shift was possible as part of a total regen- 
eration of society affecting moral, political, military, religious and 
by default all legal parameters of social life. A tenet of the Memo- 
randa is that in a just polity the use of land and production should 
condition ownership rather than vice versa. 

Contrary to Kabasilas, Plethon believed that the Zeitgeist was 
not moving towards the abandonment of secularisation plans, but 
rather towards their radicalisation and intensification. And contrary 
to Scholarios, he did not consider occasional pagan-secular depar- 
tures from Orthodoxy as signs of the coming end of the world, 
but as failed attempts to uncover the only escape route from an 
imminent destruction. Instead of considering confiscation of mis- 
managed monastic property against existing legislation, Plethon 
advises political authorities to pursue the change of all parameters 
of social life that rendered such legislation meaningful in the first 
place. 

Kabasilas perceptively argued that secularisation measures jus- 
tified by military necessity upset the established order. The 
same accusation of attempting to ‘move the establishment’ 
was addressed against Kydones, and Scholarios warned that 
‘this is not the time’ to try new things.''4 In the Memorandum 
to Manuel this objection of advising ‘views outside the estab- 
lished order (€€co Tdv KabeotHnKOTw@V yvdoyal)’ is unabashedly 
and unapologetically admitted. For the first time a late Byzantine 
intellectual daringly and openly asked for a complete, uncompro- 
mising and radical shift of the established order of things, rather 
than for its preservation at all costs, as Kabasilas and Scholarios 


ih See-above: Chi2, p21 12: 
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did. The redistribution of property and the maximisation of pro- 
duction naturally follow from the rise of a new order of things 
that heralds the arrival of spoudaiotate politeia, the perfectly just 
polity. The catalyst to this process is the ruler’s determination and 
wisdom. 


Plethon and Kydones on sovereignty 


Assuming that it was too late to save Kallipolis in 1354, as 
Demetrios Kydones found out when failing to arouse the aware- 
ness of his contemporaries with his Memorandum, one imagines 
how much more difficult it would have appeared to realise only a 
few years later a paradigmatic city-state echoing the Kallipolis of 
Plato’s Republic. But there is more connecting than setting apart 
Kydones’ political views and Plethon’s Memoranda. The affinities 
between Plethon’s ideal ruler and Demetrios Kydones’ departure 
from late medieval conceptions of kingship show that in politics 
too his ideas are the organic outgrowth of secularist tendencies 
that were in full development since the fourteenth century. At one 
with Kydones, Plethon represents the last evolutionary stage of an 
emerging reconceptualisation of sovereignty that divests the ruler 
of his purported sanctity and puts in its stead the notion of common 
interest: TO OULEDOV. 

In a recent study of sovereignty in Kydones, Christian Zgoll 
provided a useful hermeneutical model for understanding shifts in 
late Byzantine conceptions of sovereignty. Between the medieval 
sanctity of kingly rule and modern notions of poltical power 
Zgoll locates an intermediate or transient phase represented by 
Kydones. Royal absolutism makes the emperor unaccountable to 
the people and legislature by authorising his allegedly uncondi- 
tional power as stemming from god. The sanctity of kingly rule 
in Byzantium derived from the Pauline tenet that authority 1s god- 
sent (Rom. I3:1-7). The latter view is present in Kydones but 
very vaguely and, significantly, without any distinctively Chris- 
tian references.''> 


‘TS Zgoll (2007) 55. 
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The novel understanding of sovereignty favoured by Kydoneg 
and Plethon revolves around the ruler’s ‘dignity’ — not his sanctity. 
In the Byzantine context the attribution of ay1étn¢s to the emperor 
was not only expected, but obligatory. To refuse or ignore this 
attribute of the emperor was tantamount to considering his rule 
illegitimate or in any case abandoned by god.''© Breaking with 
this Byzantine tradition Kydones does not consider the emperor 
‘holy’ (cyios). Instead, he occasionally uses the adverb @eios, a 
move possibly associated with his love for antiquity. But in a tota] 
of 450 letters this happens around six times.''’? The essence of 
sovereignty ceases to be a prima facie divine gift unconditionally 
enjoyed by the ruler; it depends upon excellence, worthiness, and 
one’s capacity to meet successfully the demands of kingship. With 
Kydones the unqualified Judaeo-Christian sanctity of sovereignty 
imperceptibly gives place to a demystified notion of kingship that 
is not fully secular yet, but clearly moves in this direction. 

Whereas Byzantine imperial ideology in ‘mirrors for princes’ 
draws extensively on the Old Testament, Kydones purifies his 
conception of sovereignty of any biblical material. It appears 
that Kydones’ fledgling notion of kingship is closer to that of 
il Principe than to that of the Bible. Like Machiavelli, he sug- 
gests that the sovereign should seek inspiration in the study of 
Greek and Roman antiquity.''® Moreover, there is little men- 
tion of specifically Christian virtues — and sovereignty is not 
founded upon them. Only once does Kydones mention Manuel’s 
faith (ttiotis): being an emperor does not automatically entail 
the traditionally quoted Christian virtues, just as the emperor’s 
piety (evoeBeia) is not mentioned as the basis of sovereignty. 
Kydones’ call to the emperor to elevate his dignity to Zeus’s 
peak is a stepping stone between the ideal of King David and 
Machiavelli’s 7/1 Principe. One wonders whether a Greek deity 
still possessed any religious significance for a Christian scholar 
of the fourteenth century such as Kydones: rather, this appeal to 
Zeus is most probably part of a desacralisation process that sub- 
stitutes a rhetorical figure for traditional Christian vocabulary.'' 


116 Dagron (1996) 165; Zgoll (2007) 87. "7: Zgoll (2007) 89. 
"18 Zgoll (2007) 63. 19 Zgoll (2007) 71-2. 
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The turn to secularism represented by Kydones utilises a pagan 
codex. 

In Plethon’s Memoranda the Pauline view of sovereignty is 
neither qualified nor marginal as it is in Kydones. It is com- 
pletely absent. So is the notion of kingly sanctity held by Chris- 
tian divine-right legitimists. In Memorandum to Theodore it is not 
Melchisedek or King David but Alexander the Great, Cyrrhus, Her- 
cules and Lycurgus, to whom Plethon refers; in Memorandum to 
Manuel Plethon simply appeals to reason and argumentative force. 
As in Kydones, sovereignty ceases to be ecclesiastically or theo- 
logically sanctified. The address to Manuel opens with the formula 
‘most-divine Emperor (8e1dTaTe atTtoKpaTwp)’ and ends with the 
wish that god may inspire Manuel to consider Plethon’s measures. 
A passing note towards the middle of the address informs us that the 
divine ruler (6 @eios fyyeucov) may have as many helots appointed to 
his service as he considers sufficient (but not as many as he likes). 
These expressions are the minimal saving clauses Plethon could 
possibly use in order to make the picture blurred. As in Kydones, 
the scarcity of religious attributes applicable to the emperor under- 
lines the complete absence of any genuine theological foundation 
behind the emerging conceptualisation of imperial power. These 
are isolated rhetorical embellishments rather than carriers of the 
hyperbolic Byzantine glorifications of the presumably unimpeach- 
able sacredness of imperial authority. Corroboration comes from 
the complete lack of composite adjectives beginning with 9¢o- in 
Kydones and Plethon. The adjective that appears to be most sig- 
nificant in the Memorandum to Manuel is xoivos: public, common 
to all the people, but also 16 Koivov: the State. 

Inasingle paragraph ‘common’ or ‘public interest(s)’ and ‘com- 
mon’ or ‘public safety’ occur seven times juxtaposed to three sar- 
castic references to what the monks consider ‘sanctioned’ by divine 
law: TO 6c10v. The monks pretend to philosophise without con- 
tributing anything to public good. Now, says Plethon, what exactly 
is there to consider as ‘sanctioned’ in the case of some who, under 
the pretext of practising virtue, demand the right to lay their hands 
on wages necessary for public safety, or who take these wages 
away from those who are in need? These ‘philosophers’ do not 
deserve public support. It is neither proper, nor ‘sanctioned’ in any 
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way that they should continue to receive a? thus undermining 
public safety. The treatment that is really ‘sanctioned’ and proper 
to their profession (oyT)Ua), says Plethon, is to allow them to enjoy 
untaxed what they produce, but divest them of any access to public 
resources. This means the monks should lose their privileges ang 
work.!”° 

By exposing the monks Plethon brings to the surface a clash 
between post-Palamite established notions of to hosion and q 
nascent modern understanding of public safety and prosperity (14 
koiva). The role of priests is further qualified as ‘priests for the 
public’ (1é Kolvé tepopeévoi) and their needs specified as analo- 
gous ‘to the lot of an officer of middling rank’.'?' We shall see 
that this effort to incorporate priesthood within the social system 
of civil servants is a direct challenge to the Hesychast takeover of 
clerical authority, ultimately targeting the capacity of Christianity 
to function antagonistically to political ideology. The aim is not 
limited to the secularisation of sovereignty but also to that of reli- 
gious institutions. In Plethon’s scheme priests do not serve god 
but primarily the public good. It is not the salvation of their soul 
that matters, but the salvation of genos. Their interest is identified 
with the interest of the State. Hence, in neither of his Memoranda 
does Plethon spare a word for the emperor’s obligations to the 
Church or his religious duties as representative of Orthodoxy. The 
same remarkable phenomenon is observable in Kydones. And yet 
in Byzantium State and Church are usually assumed to be insepa- 
rable entities, with doctrinal disputes deemed ipso facto affairs of 
the State, and emperors such as Manuel and John Kantakouzenos 
expected to take action as pillars of Orthodoxy. 

Kydones emphasised the ruler’s compliance with justice and the 
laws.'*? The dignity (oyjua) of the king depends upon his atti- 
tude according to these civil virtues, rather than upon his religious 
Orthodoxy. It is not faith, but reason and action that matter. In 
Kydones as in Plethon, Manuel becomes the historical agent able 
to forge his own destiny as well as that of his people. Focusing 
on the emperor’s oyjua and ignoring the presumed sacredness 


"20° Mem. If 257.5—27. 21) Mem. [I 257.5-7. 
122 Zgoll (2007) 97; Dem. Kyd. Ep. 70 Loenertz. 
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of his imperial office, Kydones repeatedly pointed out that the 
emperor is bound to his people, as is soul to the body. This is 
a groundbreaking move, running contrary to the whole tradition 
of the Byzantine ‘mirrors for princes’ genre. The implication 1s 
that the source of kingship is not the emperor’s relation to god, 
but his relation to the people. Like Plethon’s call to authorities 
to stand up to the demands of the optimal momentum (Ka1P0s), 
Kydones’ emphasis on the ruler’s dignity (ox7ua) recalls a classic 
Stoic virtue associated with Roman republicanism: magnitudo ani- 
mae, Magnanimity, greatness of soul and mind, nobility of spirit 
that raises the ruler above all human vicissitudes.'*? These are 
qualities that the sovereign owes to nature and his own virtu- 
ous attitude. Before Plethon, Kydones locates the proper guide to 
political virtue in ideology and political philosophy rather than 
religious orthodoxy. '*4 Interestingly, Kydones also uses the polar- 
isation between philosophy and sophistry. He does not identify the 
Christians with sophists, as Plethon does in the Nomot, but he does 
advise the emperor not to confuse Plato with Prodicus.’*» 

Plethon and Kydones were bringing to its natural conclu- 
sion ideas on kingship that resurfaced within fourteenth-century 
Byzantine humanism: already in Theodore Metochites one finds a 
description of the sovereignty that departs from the hieratic type 
and is oriented towards a definition along personal qualities and 
individual virtues. The ideal of sovereignty in the Memoranda is 
moulded within this secular intellectual landscape of the Palaiolo- 
gean Renaissance. 

To the extent that Manuel is asked to take action according to 
the end of to sympheron and ta koina, Plethon not only divests 
imperial power of its sacredness but the emperor too of any a 
priori supremacy over the people. Manuel is not above the com- 
mon good and conservation (owtnpia) of politeia. He 1s their 
agent, Unlike Kydones, Plethon is not happy to give merely gen- 
eral advice regarding the positive qualities an emperor should 
exercise; he daringly points to precise measures. If no one else 
has the courage to enforce them, he says, he can do so himself. In 


'23 See for example Cicero, De finibus 3.3. 
4 Beck (1952) 87; Medvedev (1984) 134. '25 Dem. Kyd. Ep. 392.51-60 Loenertz. 
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the whole tradition of this most servile literary genre of ‘mirrorg 
for princes’ there is no precedent i at going so far as 
to ask the prince to give him the formal permission to radically 
enforce whatever measures he deems necessary to the end of say. 
ing the politeia and reforming the whole socio-political system, !26 
But then again, on this point Plethon certainly differs from Machi- 
avelli too. It is not the security and safe distance of a consultant 
that he seeks but the adrenaline of action. 


Disarming the religious establishment 


Plethon’s Memorandum to Manuel completes the secular turn 
exemplified in Kydones’ letters to Manuel. Plethon openly replaces 
ecclesiastical and monastic definitions of virtue by political virtue. 
He does not go as far as to argue explicitly that the emperor’s 
failure to provide for his subjects cancels his authority, but he 
comes remarkably close to this. Specific moral obligations and 
constraints are imposed on Manuel. Foremost among them are 
public safety (koiv) owtnpia), the protection of healthy legal and 
political institutions and the responsibility to have able consultants 
in public affairs. Sovereignty is made conditional upon the suc- 
cessful recovery (€travdp8oois) of a seriously damaged politeia. 
God will neither renew nor safeguard Manuel’s reign. Manuel has 
to do so by complying to the sympheron: the common interest, in 
this case the salvation of the Peloponnese. 

Given the Byzantine conventions of the Fiurstenspiegel genre 
this secular turn is almost as provocative as is the return to gods 
in the Nomoi. The dependency of sovereignty upon the emperor’s 
ability to provide safety for his subjects meant that the will of 
the ruler and the instinct of self-preservation were placed higher 


(20 Mem. IT 265.8-12. Plethon does not go so far as to ask for the abolition of the monar- 
chical system, partly because of his confidence in Manuel’s ability to assume the role 
of Plato’s philosopher-king, partly because in his mind only a thin line separates repub- 
licanism from anarchy. Like Kydones, he does not consider the possibility of popular 
sovereignty or revolutionary actions. The bloodshed and anarchy caused by the Zealots 
of Thessaloniki, of which Demetrios Kydones had first-hand experience, might have 
led to the belief that the monarch was still necessary to prevent total chaos and incite 
change. In this sense he is not a precursor of republicanism either: the real point of 
departure is the emperor’s vertical power. 
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than any inexorable power of divine providence that Scholarios 
might evoke. Human values were deemed capable of transforming 
society and provided glory and dignity to the ruler. 

This is a position diametrically opposed to the large tradition of 
Augustinean political theology according to which an ideal civi- 
tas terrena equals a civitas diaboli. Owing to man’s fallen nature, 
divine providence has full control over human affairs and man is 
doomed never to achieve excellence by his own powers. Augus- 
tine’s efforts to eradicate the pagan belief in man as potential author 
of his fate left a deep mark on medieval political thought visible, 
for example, in Aquinas and Dante.'*? According to Aquinas’ very 
Augustinian belief, the sovereign should not act out of ‘empty 
glory’ but only out of ‘love for eternal blessedness’. 

Kydones is usually presented as a Thomist, yet in his letters 
to Manuel and John Kantakouzenos he moves in the opposite 
direction from Aquinas’ The Rule of Princes. The primacy of 
the emperor’s cyf\ua is a reminder that imperial action is bound 
by human concerns, not eternal blessedness. Kydones’ anxiety 
regarding the Turkish presence in Europe led him in this direction, 
but his formation within the Greek Orthodox context might also 
have played a role. For all its mysticism, or rather because of its 
mysticism, Eastern Christianity provided a framework opposed 
to the Augustinean view on humanity, one in which Kydones’ 
and Plethon’s emphasis on man’s ability to carve out his future 
contrasted less sharply than it would in the Thomist West.'?8 

The importance of Plethon’s notion of sovereignty extends 
beyond the Byzantine context. It is commonly affirmed that the 
Renaissance recovery of Ciceronian virtus and the emergence of 
the notion of vir virtutis provided man with the confidence to chal- 
lenge Augustinian Christianity by emphasising man’s capacity to 
be master of his own future.’79 And yet Plethon’s secular notion 


127 Skinner (1978) 95-6; Pacock (1975) 38-41. 

128 The Orthodox view on primordial sin did not separate man from history and the world 
as radically as did Augustinian Christianity, Since Maximus Confessor’s refutation 
of Origenes’ pessimism it was possible to qualify (but never diminish) the distance 
between, on the one hand god's revelation through nature and history, and, on the other 
hand, god’s revelation through Scripture. See here the commentary of Staniloae to 
Maximus’ Ambigua, passim. 

129 Skinner (1978) OT, 100. 
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of kingship in the Memoranda comes before the Renaissance civic 
humanists, and, furthermore, in a manner more daring and explicit, 

The absence of any concession to fortune in both Memoranda 
and the Nomoi is telling. Italian humanists opposed virtus to for- 
tuna but they did not claim that vir virtutis is capable of completely 
eliminating the power of fortune, nor that one may ignore fortune, 
In other ways JI Principe comes close to Plethon’s Memoranda, 
yet in his chapter on ‘How far human affairs are governed by 
fortune’ Machiavelli makes of fortune a goddess that is possibly 
‘the arbiter of half the things we do’. This leaves only the other 
half to be controlled and coerced by the prince’s virtue.*?° Thus 
Cesare Borgia is reputed to have acquired his whole power thanks 
to good fortune — this is an example to be avoided but stil one that 
underscores the power of that capricious goddess. Nothing of the 
sort comes up in Plethon’s Memoranda. 

Neither the wrath of God nor fortuna is mentioned as a pos- 
sible limitation on the establishment of the ideal polity. Reason, 
history and the public good lead man on to mould his own des- 
tiny by accessing the code of Stoic-Platonic fate. Virtue is again 
the weapon of choice, but not against fortune, rather, against pre- 
cise internal and external foes. God may inspire love (Epis) of 
great achievements in the despot Theodore. In that case the despot 
should know that salvation or disaster depends upon the exercise 
of virtue alone, and, so it seems, does ‘everything’ else: GAA év 
ToUTW TO &trav toTi, kal TO catec8an 1 &TrOAEIo#al TA TETEDM 
2k ToUTOU jpTnTat.'3" In the Nomoi Plethon will once again neu- 
tralise the power of fortune when merging divine providence and 
fate into his notion of heimarmene.'3? As in the Memoranda the 
instinct of self-preservation triggered by the internal disintegration 
of the State and an imminent occupation generates a firm belief in 
man’s innate power to control his destiny. 

Petrarch and early guattrocento humanists invariably sub- 
jected virtue to the specific religious system of values prescribed 
by Christian religion, just as Ficino eventually subjugated his 
generic philosophia perennis to Judaeo-Christian revelation. When 


{30 Qn Machiavelli and his predecessors on fortune see Skinner (1978) 120-1. 
131. Mem. I 130.6-12. 132 See above, Ch. 6, p. 317. 
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Petrarch equates wisdom with piety, he has the Christian notion 
of piety in mind." Plethon too considers laws regarding religion 
as vital (kep&Aciov) and piety Is high on his list of virtues.'44 The 
crucial difference between Plethon and Italian humanists tn this 
regard is that the former’s notion of piety concerns a state religion 
that remains unnamed, undifferentiated, unspecified and eventu- 
ally unidentifiable (Memorandum to Theodore) or is completely 
absent (Memorandum to Manuel). 

In the case of the Memorandum to Theodore Judaeo-Christian 
piety and doctrinal exclusivity recede into the background to be 
replaced by three common notions of rational and natural religion 
that are familiar to readers of Plato’s Laws: (a) that ‘something 
divine’ (11 @eiov) exists; (b) that this shadowy ‘divine’ something 
(10 Oeiov avd) takes care of things; and (c) that it is not tempted 
or manipulated by gifts ‘and the like’. Contrary to the conventions 
of Byzantine Fiirstenspiegel genre, there is not a single allusion to 
Judaeo-Christianity, Orthodoxy and the Fathers of the Church. For 
the first time the ideal of a vir virtutis is liberated from its Christian 
conceptual bondage, a radical move that until Machiavelli conven- 
tional Italian humanists did not dare to make in their ‘mirrors for 
princes’ theorising. 

One might object that in the Memorandum to Theodore there 1s 
no reference to paganism either. Yet Plethon was expected to follow 
the Judaeo-Christian model of sovereignty in his Fiirstenspiegel, 
whereas he was not expected to express any sympathy for pagan- 
ism. His silence regarding both Christianity and paganism does 
not carry the same weight. His ignoring of Christianity is strong 
evidence of an already formed anti-Christian and non-Christian 
mindset, whereas the silence regarding paganism does not imply 
any sympathy for Christianity. 

A contemporaneous Byzantine memorandum 1s helpful in esti- 
mating how provocative was Plethon’s disentanglement of the 
question of political survival from Christian revelation. According 
to appearances, Joseph Bryennios’ treatise On the Fortification of 
Constantinople (Mepi tot &voxtiouatos) had an aim similar to 
that of the addresses to Theodore and Manuel. Joseph delivered 


'33 Skinner (1978) 92. 134 Mem, I 125.3-5. 
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his talk in 1415 in Constantinople in order to mobilise the author. 
ities to repair the walls of the city, Just as Plethon considered the 
Hexamilion wall crucial for the defence of the Peloponnese, gp 
Bryennios considered the fortification of Constantinople vital fo; 
the city. Both authors appear deeply concerned with the salvation 
of the genos, yet the word is not employed co-referentially. Bryen- 
nios understands genos as essentially and necessarily Christian 
Whereas Plethon speaks of a Hellenic identity defined by the us 
of the Greek language and paideia, Bryennios focuses on religious 
orthodoxy. Plethon uses the antiquity of Sparta to illustrate the 
significance of a Hellenic land (ya@pa) inhibited by an ancient and 
glorious autochthonous people: the Peloponnese is the ‘mother’ 
and origin (&4popyn) of Greeks and Romans.*3> Identity forma- 
tion is predicated on an ancient political community. Bryennios 
too sees in Constantinople a mother (untépa), but he has no con- 
cern for either antiquity, or history and historical rhetoric. Rather, 
Constantinople is the mother (ujtnp), nurse (Tpodds) and com- 
mon home country (koiv1) tatpis) of all Orthodox Christians. !36 
Here identity is a question of religious faith and not ethnicity. In 
Plethon’s Memoranda the Turks pose an external threat yet their 
military and moral qualities have to be carefully studied and even 
emulated. They are BapBapoi who ‘are very formidable against 
us’ owing to their correct choice of legislature.'3? In Bryennios 
the Turks are primarily infidels (4oeBeis). Where Bryennios sees 
a Clash of religions, Plethon sees a primarily political problem. It 
goes without saying that the idea of confiscating monastic prop- 
erty to meet defence needs does not even cross the mind of pious 
Bryennios. On the contrary, he points out that the abundance of 
monasteries and churches in Constantinople is the chief reason to 
defend the capital. This 1s a city set out and privileged by god. 
Bryennios was not addressing monks or clerics, but a large lay 
audience in order to organise a fund-raising campaign. The prior- 
ity of religious Orthodoxy was not peculiar to Christian ingroups 
but was expected to appeal to the whole population. Bryennios 


"35, Mem. I] 248.10-240.4. 
13© Joseph Bryennios, Short Oration (Anunyopta Swvtopwtdtn) 243-4. 
"37 Mem. I 118.10-12. 
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was drawing from conventional topoi of Byzantine ‘mirrors for 
princes’, according to which the emperor’s Orthodox piety was 
the guarantee for preserving the ecumenical nature of his king- 
ship. The primary duty of the Byzantine emperor was lo serve 
Orthodox faith and guide the world to god. And yet contrary to 
Scholarios’ version of ecumenism Bryennios believes in the neces- 
sity of organising a defence against the Turkish invasion. At least 
on this occasion this native of Mistra has not delivered himself 
to apocalyptic numerology. But Plethon is unique in conceiving 
genos in secular terms, not sparing a word for what according to 
both Bryennios and Scholarios sets Manuel's subjects apart from 
Turks and Latins: Orthodoxy. What we have instead of religious 
Orthodoxy in the Memorandum to Theodore is a rational religion 
that remains purposefully unnamed, generic and unqualified. 

In Tractatus Politicus (1677) Spinoza advances a plan for the 
official public religion of the State that is as intentionally vague as 
is the one here, allegedly founded upon common notions about the 
divine, justice and salvation. Spinoza’s aim was to prevent public 
religion from growing in power by restricting its potential to func- 
tion independently from and antagonistically to secular authority. 
As in Plethon’s Memorandum to Manuel (257.6), priesthood is 
prefigured to serve the common good as set out by the ruling class. 
Unable to claim access to any exclusivist version of doctrinal 
orthodoxy, the clergy is disarmed. Jt can neither exploit credulity 
and superstition and thus exercise real power on the masses nor 
alienate itself from the secular elite and propound any alterna- 
tive notion of authority. In the aftermath of the Palamite monastic 
‘takeover’ of Church and State Plethon’s scheme for a public state 
religion in the Memorandum to Theodore 1s suspiciously silent 
about Christian Orthodoxy and religious exclusivity. The aim was 
to neutralize Christian apocalyptism, ecumenism and fundamen- 
talism by restraining the capacity of prominent spokesmen for the 
clerical and monastic establishment such as Scholarios and Bryen- 
nios to undermine or compete with secular political institutions. As 
in Spinoza, popular religion has an exclusively moral and political 
mission. 

Plethon’s ‘divine something’ hardly seems an appropriate recip- 
ient of ritual veneration. And yet in no case should the emperor 
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generate the impression of inclining towards atheism and impiety 
On the contrary, the people should perform ceremonies, sacri. 
ices and offerings as ‘symbols of confession’.'3* Such a religious 
policy, says Plethon, will undoubtedly foster virtue and eager. 
ness to do good. On the contrary, atheism, failure to appreciate 


divine providence and superstition lead to the wrong ‘choice of 


way of life’: Aairesis biou. Here lies the second important dif- 
ference from the treatment of piety in the Byzantine and Italian 
‘mirrors for princes’ genre. Not only does the religion of the State 
remain unnamed, but it is extolled for its commendable moral 
effect on people and sovereign; and not because it is the product 
of an allegedly exclusive and distinctively Christian revelation 
The right doctrines regarding the divine are those that lead to i 
distinction between pleasure and the good.'39 For example, Nero 
and Sardanapalos are denounced for their indulgence in pleasure 
which led to neglect of their country (tretpiSa),'4° Sovereigns 
go wrong when they scorn justice, truth and the common good 
blinded by their love for gold and material wealth. Religion in the 
Memorandum to Theodore is above all a pedagogical tool guid- 
ing the prince to a modest and virtuous lifestyle. The model for 
Plethon’s civil religion is contained in Plato’s Laws Book 10. In 
both cases the absence of the notion of divine law from popular 
religion obstructs the development of religious fundamentalism 
that might potentially challenge the dominant political ideology 
and undercut its dissemination among the masses. Rather, reli- 
gious faith is appreciated for its social function and utility, for the 
observance of civil rituals is conducive to civil justice and order, 
social stability and significantly, adherence to the rules of political 
authority. "47 

A comparison with the depiction of priesthood in earlier ‘mirrors 
for princes’ shows the radicalism of this move. According to a 
classic Byzantine ‘mirror’, the K EpadA aia TrapaiveTiké attributed to 


138 , ‘ ‘ 7 are 
Mem. | 125.6; 126.6—-7. The reference to thusiai by a man suspect Of organising a 


pagan sect is intriguing, though it appears to have passed unnoticed by Plethon’s 
contemporaries and modern scholarship, perhaps owing to the ambiguities of the word. 
Mem, | 126.7-11, 128.7. The word eksamartanontes used in this context does not 
mean that kings sin in the Christian sense of the word, but that they err and fail in their 
purpose. 

Mem, | 128.7-13. ‘41 Laws 717a-7 18a, 885. 
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Basil I the Macedonian (811-86) but most probably written by the 
patriarch Photius, priests are seen as ‘spiritual fathers’ exercising 
their power directly upon the emperor, thus circumventing the 
ordinary socio-political system. Given that the end of kingship 
is to realize god’s will and become godlike, the ruler’s success 
essentially depends upon his relation to the priesthood. The more 
the emperor acknowledges the Church, we read, the further he 
will ascend towards god; the more disrespect he shows to priests, 
the more angry he will make god.'4* Plethon puts an end to the 
dubious role of priests as mediators between the ruler and god. 
He makes of them civil servants. We shall see in a moment that 
he had good reasons to see this as a top priority of his reformative 
programme when addressing Manuel. 


Manuel’s mirror 


Plethon’s philosopher-king and Messiah of the Peloponnese, 
Manuel II, was not only the recipient of the famous Plethonean 
Fiirstenspiegel, but also the author of an earlier ‘mirror for 
princes’. Manuel’s Hypothekai (Testament of Kingly Education; 
‘Yqro8hKkar BaoiAiKkts &ywyiis) is a ‘mirror’ intended for his 
son John and dated between 1399 and 1403. In the light of 
Manuel’s Hypothekai, Plethon’s Memorandum to Manuel con- 
veys the impression of a consistent attempt to obliterate precisely 
that idea of kingship that was fervently defended and unreservedly 
shared by the actual recipient of the Memorandum a few years 
earlier. 

For all his Platonic background and admirable political skills, 
in the Hypothekai Manuel appears in tune with previous Byzan- 
tine ‘mirrors’ in conditioning all aspects of statesmanship upon 
the exercise of that Christian piety, which allegedly guarantees 
god’s protection and help. In the same vein as Photius’ Kephalaia, 
Manuel has the ideal of the ruler’s godlikeness depend upon his 
emulation of divine kingship and upon his relation to the Church. 
The relation between the Church and ‘us’, says Manuel, is one 
of a 


142 Ps.-Basil, Kephalaia 3. 
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mother (utnp), nurse (TiT8n), teacher (S1Sd0KoAos), moulder (TAGOTNS), trainer 
(&Acitrtns), route (656s) and guide (OS5nyos) — and of accomplice (ouvepyds) and 
consolation (trapdKAnots) in regard to what is best and most steadfast. (Manue] 
Hypothekai 11) 


In Manuel’s Hypothekai kingship is conditioned within a frame- 
work well defined by doctrinal concerns. The religiosity of the 
emperor is no rhetorical ornament. The future ruler John is advised 
to show no mercy to heretics: in recompense for the preservation 
of doctrinal Orthodoxy god prolongs the ruler’s stay in power 
and ensures his success.'43 This is the classic Jewish Hellenistic 
view on sovereignty that men like Kydones and Plethon opposed. 
Perhaps ironically, it is here voiced by the man who later urgently 
turned for help to the heretics par excellence (the Latins) in order to 
save his people, and who also saved Plethon, the most conspicuous 
apostate since Julian, from Scholarios’ hands. 

The advice in the Hypothekai was anything but wise given the 
circumstances. It meant throwing oil on the fire. During Manuel’s 
reign the monastic party inspired by Palamism was still sabotaging 
the unionist project, taking over key clerical positions and claim- 
ing the role of genuine spokesmen of the people — at the same time 
as Manuel’s political authority was disintegrating day by day. Cor- 
roboration comes from an external observer. The Spanish traveller 
Pero Tafur reported around 1437 that John VIII, Manuel’s son, 
was ‘like a Bishop without a See’.'44 Obviously the Hypothekai 
was not the best advice book for future princes. 

Upon receiving Plethon’s Memorandum, Manuel must have 
immediately observed in surprise that, properly speaking, this trea- 
tise was by no means classifiable as an ordinary ‘mirror’. It was 
an attempt to regenerate the whole genre. But more than that, fail- 
ure to put in a single word for Orthodoxy and for a close relation 
between the ruler and the Church made a strong statement that the 
Byzantine idea of kingship that Manuel had upheld for so long had 
come to its end and was unsuited to serve ‘the common good’ — and 
certainly this latter notion was meaningful to a ruler well versed in 
Plato as was Manuel. But would Manuel ever have considered the 
possibility that he had heretofore endorsed the wrong notion of 


'43° Hypothekai 12. '44 Vasiliev (1932)112. Cf. Barker (1969) 294. 
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sovereignty, as Plethon’s ‘mirror’ implied? It looks as if Plethon 
was addressing the wrong man. The Memorandum had no chance 
of success with the author of Hypothekai, either because Manuel 
sincerely viewed the Church as the ‘mother’ and ‘nurse’ of imper- 
ial authority, or, more likely, because political expediency did not 
leave him with any other option. 

Manuel consistently ensured that his Christian piety would stay 
beyond doubt. A series of prostagmata issued in 1408 and in 1414- 
15 led to the alleviation of tax burdens previously imposed upon 
monasteries on the Holy Mountain. Barker saw here the result of 
‘certain economic conditions, if not pious aspirations’ .’#> Yet the 
secularisation process was not completely reversed: it remained 
en vigueur, as Ostrogorsky noted.!4° The restoration of monastic 
property and the easing of taxes on monasteries did not come 
about by any naive and illusory belief that the Ottoman danger had 
disappeared. And certainly Manuel did not believe that paying due 
respect to the Orthodoxy of his time would ransom his empire. 
Were the heirs of Palamas or even Scholarios suitable guides for 
keeping the Turks out of Contantinople? Rather, Manuel needed 
the collaboration and appeasement of the Church in order to pursue 
the end of Church union, which was the only way he could hope 
to receive help from the Latins. This hardly meant that Plethon 
was wrong in investing all hopes for a secular turn in this man. 
A hitherto little noticed incident sheds light on the circumstances 
surrounding Plethon’s Memorandum and the strong character of 
its recipient. 

In 1416 Manuel seems to have expertly exploited circumstances 
to enhance the position of imperial authority in relation to the 
Church and thus hold the reins in ecclesiastical affairs. Manuel's 
non-conformity with the wishes of Patriarch Euthymios ona rather 
minor issue in 1415 led to the latter’s attempt to completely liberate 
the Church from the emperor’s control (ut) KaTa&pxec8an TaUTNY 
tap ovtot). In the event of failure, Euthymios threatened to go 
on ‘strike’ with the whole of the Church, which possibly meant 
a ceasing of all rituals (4pynowv EauTov Kal THY exkAnotav).'47 


(45 Barker (1969) 280 n. 141]. 
146 Qstrogorsky (1954) 162-3; cf. Barker (1969) 297 0. 7, 301 1. 14. 
47 Apomn, 102.7~10. 
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The chasm between political and clerical authority was avoided 
owing to the death of the obstinate Euthymios in March I416. The 
vacancy of the patriarchal throne provided the perfect opening for 
Manuel to make sure that the Church would not challenge his 
sovereignty again. Manuel threatened with a veto the appointment 
of a new patriarch unless the emperor’s privileges and control over 
clerical matters was confirmed. The future patriarch should always 
keep in mind, as Manuel put it, ‘what are his rights and what are 
those of the king’.'4 

This incident took place approximately two years before the cir- 
culation of the Memorandum to Manuel. In Plethon’s eyes Manue] 
was clearly not afraid to subjugate the Church to political author- 
ity. Further, the construction of the Hexamilion wall might have 
strengthened his optimism about Manuel’s ability to incite change, 
This optimism is reflected in the shift from the plans for a natural] 
civic religion in the Memorandum to Theodore to the open polemic, 
in Memorandum to Manuel, against those exclusively concerned 
with the salvation of their soul and parasitically obstructing ‘com- 
mon preservation’. These are two parts of the same equation and 
have a complementary function. Similarly, though Memorandum 
to Theodore is an unequivocally anti-clerical work, it is only in 
the Memorandum to Manuel that we find a militant anti-monastic 
ideological agenda. This implies a familiarity with Manuel’s inner 
persuasion and ideas that made Plethon confident that the emperor 
was beginning to see his point, namely that the conceptual shift 
from a sacralised to a demystified sovereignty that was urgently 
needed to save the Peloponnese could not be performed without 
clashing with the post-Palamite establishment and dealing with the 
consequences. 


Paganism and totalitarianism: the Memoranda in their 
relation to the Nomoi 


Both the community of Hesychast monks in Mount Athos and 
Plethon’s Memoranda have been seen as the source of inspiration 


I 8 ‘: : 3 2 mH i i 4 mw f 
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behind More’s Utopia.'*? The latter possibility is more plausi- 
ble, of course, since More might have been influenced by Plethon 
through the channel of Theodore of Gaza.'°° Still, the surmise 
that Hesychasm could have provided the basis for Thomas More’s 
Utopia, though certainly odd and misleading, is philosophically 
intriguing. Erroneous theories may derive from valuable insights. 
The correct assumption behind this apparently absurd hypothesis 1s 
that Palamas and Plethon offer radically opposed versions of salva- 
tion and illumination that nevertheless qualify as utopian. Palamas 
represents a type of spiritual utopianism with latent apocalyp- 
tic tendencies fully exploited by Scholarios. In this case spiritual 
utopianism absorbs first the Church and then the State. 

Plethon, however, is a precursor of a type of social utopianism 
that relies on political ideology. Political utopianism as laid out in 
the Memoranda prefigures modern nation-states. It envisages the 
separation of the State from the Church, depends upon national 
mobilisation and the securing of borders, and strives to achieve 
ideally just political institutions. It is the outgrowth of a humanist 
understanding of illumination that converts at the political level the 
cognitive process of grasping ‘true doctrines’ by human epistemic 
faculties into historical self-determination. 

In this sense Plethon should be credited with a significant trans- 
formation in the history of utopian polities.'>* The firm belief that 
people are historical agents moulding their future and that the real- 
isation of ideal society is a work of history, namely of appreciating 
the given cultural, intellectual and geographical circumstances, 
sharply contrasts with More’s and Campanella’s construction of 
ahistorical utopias in places unknown, unidentifiable or illusory, 


149 See Irmscher (1985) 261 for a brief discussion. 

15° For different attempts at a comparison between Plethon and More see Derrett (1965); 
Garnsey (2007) 57; Smarnakis (2007) 110. On More and Plato see Starnes (1990). 
Aheweiler (1975) was right in assuming the existence of late Byzantine moves towards 
the emergence of competing versions of utopianism. But she does not consider 
Palamism to be a version of spiritual utopianism. On the other hand, van Dieten 
(1979) 12-13 argued against Ahrweiler that people like Plethon, Scholarios, Demetrios 
Kydones, Theodore Metochites, Manuel II Palaiologos and Joseph Bryennios did not 
flee from their political or clerical offices. In this sense, it is correct that they do not 
appear to oscillate between secular and theocratic utopias. Still, one recurring word 
confirms their intellectual utopianism: soteria. The conflicting meanings attributed 
to this word (‘salvation’ and ‘preservation’) are moulded by the clash between the 
Judaeo-Christian and the pagan-secular paradigms. 
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utopias that are not only u-topic 6 itis ‘a-chronic’, that is, out- 
side history. In the two Memoranda Plethon does not distinguish 
between history and imagination: the call for an ideal state ig 
indistinguishable from particular and urgent geopolitical consid- 
erations. 

This concern with history brings Plethon closer to socialist 
utopias of the nineteenth century than to Thomas More. The two 
Memoranda on the salvation of the Peloponnese might be erro- 
neously seen as hopelessly out of tune with the reality of a Byzan- 
tium eclipsed by the Ottoman Empire. In reality these relatively 
short treatises convey for the first time since the rise of Christian 
millenarianism in late antiquity the future tenet of secular utopi- 
anism and Marxist socialism: the conviction that social truths exist 
and that a just and perfect society based upon them will necessar- 
ily prevail and prosper. The same law of necessity (&vayx«n) that 
brings down a degenerate polity saves a right polity. 

The Memoranda are more daring than the Nomoi. In the former 
case religion fulfils an urgent social need, separated from the State 
and controlled by it. Addressing political authorities, Plethon sub- 
mitted a secular politeia close to that announced by Kabasilas’ lay 
adversaries. Conversely, for all the experimentations with proto- 
deistic notions in the first book of the Nomoi, Plethon’s magnum 
opus eventually departs from the Memoranda in falling back on 
and conforming to a tenet of the medieval world: that ideology, 
philosophy, economy and political institutions are hostages of reli- 
gion in one form or another. In the Nomoi ideological and political 
reform presuppose religious reformism, the shift from Christianity 
to paganism. This accounts for the fact that liturgy and prayers take 
up whole chapters of the Nomoi.'>? To some this dependency of 
social change upon religion may be the most disappointing feature 
of Plethon’s project. One might have wished to see the secularism 
of the Memoranda developed according to the guidelines set by 
Kydones and the mysterious lay circles that upset Kabasilas. Thus, 


"3? On these cf. the classic paper by Anastos (1948); Schultze (1874) 311-18. O’Meara 
(2003: 203-4) sees in Plethon’s insistence on the recitation of hymns a political signifi- 
cance and notes a parallel with al-Farabi’s Best State. In both cases moral improvement 
and hence political regeneration rely on the ‘correct’ views about the divine. On the 
other hand, one might be tempted to see here a Neoplatonic theocracy. 
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it was recently argued that Plethon gives medieval replies to ques- 
tions of a dawning age and that, contrary to More, he constructs his 
ideal polity from old materials.‘°3 While More escapes theocracy, 
Plethon does not. The Nomoi are less utopian than the Memo- 
randa precisely because they allow for concessions to medieval 
theocracy in order to readdress the agenda of social change first 
developed in the Memoranda. 

The principles of rational religion laid out in Nomoi Book I 
are compatible with the unnamed civic religion of the Memoran- 
dum to Theodore. And yet both are refuted by the development of 
the Nomoi project. The inescapable impression conveyed 1s that 
with the passage of time Plethon turned from the ideals of rational 
discourse and universally shared knowledge in Nomoi Book I to 
a totalitarian and theocratic plan. The latter prescribes the death 
penalty by fire in graveyards for anyone not sharing his opinions: 
‘whoever among the sophists (= Christians) devises doctrines con- 
trary to ours, he too should be burned alive’.'>* If one rules out 
the possibility of grotesque irony (in the same sense as Plato’s 
‘totalitarianism’ appears in the light of a Straussian reading: as 
ironically pointing at the shortcomings of utopianism), then one 
is faced with a peculiar penal system marked by its fixation with 
the penalty of death by fire for deviation and ideological dissent. 
This might well be a darker offspring of that Platonic reasoning in 
the Laws, according to which in a nearly perfect politeia offences 
‘against the gods, one’s parents or the state’ naturally attract the 
death penalty. As the Athenian stranger has it, a man who enjoyed 
from his earliest years the best education but still does not abstain 
from ‘acts of the greatest evil’ such as religious and political sub- 
version is ‘beyond cure’.*»> 

Plethon’s penal system appears completely alien to Byzantine 
legislation in its priorities. Whereas the latter focused on the motive 
behind criminal acts in order to establish the extent of the account- 
ability and responsibility of the defendant, in Plethon criminal acts 


'53, Smarnakis (2007) 108, 110; (2005) 211. 

'5¢ Nomoi 126 (3.31.83-5): Kai oopiotéyv, tv tis Tapa Tas TUETEpas TaUTas S6Fas 
sobiGopevos GAd, Gav Kal oUTos KekauceTal. See above, p. 158. 

'55 Laws 854e. 
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are uniformly punished regardless of whether they are the outcome 
of deliberation and planning or mere chance.'5° 

Plethon’s hegemony of Reason was meant to take the place of the 
Palamite hegemony of apophaticism: yet was it ultimately better 
equipped to protect human dignity? In 1877 the pioneer scholar of 
Plethon, George Finley, observed that Plethon would have rendered 
society more barbarous than he found it.">’? More recently, Donald 
Nicol noted that had Plethon’s measures been implemented ‘they 
would have produced an unpleasant mixture between a philoso- 
pher kingdom and a socialist military dictatorship’.'5° Plethon’s 
penal system in the Nomoi has been seen as proof of the degen- 
eration of rationalism into fanaticism, a painful reminder of how 
easily the pursuit of enlightenment shifts to barbarism. Plethon 
is a forerunner of both the Enlightenment and totalitarianism, we 
read.'°? Scholarios, we have seen, found here yet another excuse 
for consigning the whole work to the flames. In a sense he turned 
the tables on Plethon by using the totalitarianism of the Nomoi 
as the moral invoice for his own intolerance, and boosting those 
theological alibis that authorised the torture of Juvenalios and the 
persecutions of any evil ‘pagans’ purportedly active 1n the Pelopon- 
nese. Governors and civil authorities should maintain no scruples. 
Plethon would have done worse if he had been given the chance. 


'S® Tourtoglou (1990) 45-53 provides an account of the Plethonean penal system in the 


light of Byzantine law. As a rule, Byzantine law presupposed that a murder or other 
crime had really taken place for it to be classifiable as a criminal act (cf. Basilica 
2.2.217: OK d1rO Tis TIPOBEGEWS, GAAG AITO TOU Trecgat). By contrast, Plethon clas- 
sifies attempted crimes and accomplished crimes within the same category: attempted 
murder is punished as if the murder actually happened. Thus, his view on adultery 
coincides with that in the Deuteronomy (5:21), making no distinction between adul- 
tery in thought and adultery in deed. Presumably on the same grounds accomplices to 
such acts are condemned to death. The penalty for homosexuality, rape and violation of 
animals is also death by fire (Vomoi 124-6). However, the jury has the right to change 
the penalty whereas any ambiguities in the laws call for interpretation by the judges 
(Nomoi 130), a practice that in the Byzantine context was usually to the benefit of the 
defendant. As Tourtoglou notes, the extreme severity of Plethon’s penal system may be 
an attempt to establish the absolute equality of all citizens before the law. By contrast, 
the Byzantine law system allowed for numerous discriminations between penalties 
inflicted upon members of the privileged classes (eUtropot) and those of impoverished 
social strata (&tropol). 

'57 Finley (1877) 241. Cf. Tozer (1886) 378. 

'S8- Nicol (1993) 344; see also the discussion of Scholarios’ and Plethon’s theocratic plans 
in Demetracopoulos (2004). 

'59 Wokart (1986) 196~7. 
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The tantalising question then is: why did Plethon move from 
the vision of a large-scale secularisation of the State described 
in the two Memoranda to one of a pagan utopia described in the 
concluding books of the Nomoi? How does the secular religion of 
the Address to Theodore relate to the pagan theocracy of the third 
book of the Nomoi? How 1s Plethon’s move to be explained? One 
possibility is that the relation between the two parts of the Nomoi 
is analogous to that between the philosophical route that Plato 
describes in Republic Book 6 and his considerations regarding the 
inability of the masses to follow this route.'®° We need not see a 
contradiction here, but rather a complementary function recalling 
the relation between Plato’s Republic and Laws. 

A second possibility, in my view closer to truth, is to assume a 
developmentalist position. The paganism and the penal system of 
the Nomoi evolved out of the failure of the Memoranda to insti- 
gate a national awakening. The Nomoi is a reaction to the defeat 
of Byzantine humanism, just as political reformism in the Mem- 
oranda is a reaction to the bankruptcy of a pre-existing secular 
agenda and a radicalisation of earlier moderate and secular refor- 
mative projects. In the Nomoi Plethon shows himself to be fully 
persuaded of the failure of earlier secularisation plans, the Memo- 
randa included. If popular religiosity cannot be neutralised, then 
it has to be redeployed as a weapon to the same greater end: the 
regeneration of the State. Islam and Palamism now become the 
model. The transformative project that evolves out of similar con- 
siderations asks for a holistic solution that would dispose of all 
ephemeral and transient experimentations with political authority. 

The failure of both Byzantine humanism and the Memoranda 
were signs that the medieval world was not ready to change at 
the political and social level, even if intellectually it had entered 
the transitional phase to early modernity. Pragmatically speaking, 
Plethon had no alternative but to work with medieval notions of 
reform, though fully convinced that a new world was close. In 
his eyes, the pagan theocracy of the Nomoi was the only solution 
available after the defeat of secularism by the Hesychast ‘Counter- 
Reformation’ and the failure of the Memoranda to strike a chord. 


160 Cf Resp. 428e5, 491b, 494a, 50311; Ti. 51e. 
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Thus in the Nomoi Plethon addresses the same issue of nascent 
nationalism in different terms from those he employed in the Mem. 
oranda. The return to the ideal of the polis comes complete with 
a return to the old gods of the polis. This accounts for a reloca]j- 
sation of the polytheistic cult that had died away with the ancient 
polis. It 1s not the ruler but gods as ministers of “Zeus’ who care 
for the “common good’, thus providing the precise example for the 
relation of the Hellenes with their polis and people (yévos).!! 

The passage that links the proto-nationalism of the Memo- 
randa with the paganism of the Nomoi is contained in a hymn, 
where Plethon addresses not only gods, heroes and ancestors, but 
also his “comrades (oWvtpodo1)’, “companions (Etaipo1)’ ‘fellow- 
inhabitants’, “fellow-citizens (troAitai)’, “friends’ and, signifi- 
cantly, “brothers (dpc&topes)’. Among all these he has especially in 
mind ‘those of you who have taken care of our common interests, 
above all you who have sacrificed your life for the freedom of your 
compatriots and that of a genos that thinks as you do’. These are 
the men who fought for ensuring the prosperity of the commu- 
nity and for ‘rectifying what was not in the nght condition’. The 
utopian, ideally just polis of the Nomoi is meant to connect with the 
long history of a ‘like-minded’ community: a 6ud50f0v yévos.!© 
Masai saw a connection between the use of dpatopes and Schol- 
arios’ condemnation of Plethon’s poatpia, namely the religious 
guild operating in Mistra.® This is very probable. But the mean- 
ing of poctopes is not exhausted in that of a secret brotherhood, as 
Scholarios’ contemptuous use of deatpia implies. In the context 
of the Nomoi and in the light of the re-conceptualisation of yévos in 
the Memoranda Plethon attempts a return to the original meaning 
of the word, which designates members of a clan tied by strong 
bonds, a tribe of kindred race — a 1&toa (Dor. for dodtoa).1%4 
The earlier quest for communal self-determination in the Memo- 
randa is present in the Nomoi, albeit in pagan rather than secular 
terms. 

It is politically significant that in the Nomoi the sancti loci of 
traditional paganism are extended so as to cover the soil of a 


161 Nomoi 150 (3.34,1.227-40). (62 Nomoi 198 (3.34,5.203-15). 
163 Masai (1956) 306. 4 See LSJ s.v. pp&tpa. 
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ritually purified and re-sacralised home country (tétr0s).'°5 The 
original account of an ancient indigenous Peloponnesian com- 
munity (yévos) in the Memoranda issues in an enhanced notion 
of communality (7d Kovdv) predicated on a quasi-religious bond 
between land and its inhabitants. More than citizens (ToAita1) 
of a spoudaiotate politeia, those who acknowledge this com- 
munal bond become phratores, members of a secret homodoxon 
guild. In this context the words owtnpia and EtravopSaools used 
in the Memoranda are also redeployed in the Nomoi: the mem- 
bers of Plethon’s guild are devoted to freedom, to the preservation 
(sw tnpia) of the established order (t& kaOeotnKoTa) and the 
restitution (étravdo8eors) of what was incorrectly altered. '°° 

Consequently the admission of popular polytheist religion, the 
ritual liturgies and the cultic henotheism of the Nomoi are more 
than a consequence of assuming Plato’s multi-causalism. They 
also signify a reconnection between cult and land that ensues from 
the return to polis. Just as the introduction of a new calendar 
signifies an attempt to reclaim time or the right relation to time, 
the introduction of popular ‘national’ deities reclaim the locus of 
ancestral religiosity and announces the departure from the religious 
ecumenism represented by the Orthodox Church. In Plethon’s eyes, 
religious ecumenism developed when the old city-states became 
obsolete; thus, a return to polis is tantamount to a rebirth of local 
cult. Ecumenism is concomitant with monotheism. The reversal 
of this evolution from polis to ecumene necessarily implies the 
reversal of the process leading from polytheism to monotheism. 
The reinstitution of gods was meant to meet the need for a local 
cult within the state of the Peloponnese but also to signpost its 
nascence. The Plethonean ‘national’ gods are a by-product of the 
unresolved conceptual polarity between polis and ecumene. 

In the Memoranda Plethon invested hope in the public call for a 
mass campaign for political mobilisation instigated and led by the 
emperor Manuel and despot Theodore. In the Nomoi this belief in 
official channels and established political authorities 1s replaced 
by plans for an underground cell that cuts off any contact with 


165 See Nomoi 230 (3.36.11-13) on the ritual purification of land (topos). 
(66 Nomoi 198 (3.34,5.207—11). 
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secular as well as religious structures and moves independently of 
its contemporary socio-political framework, migrating deep within 
its own vision of resistance. Given the polytheist focus and the 
appropriation and re-conceptualisation of a distinctively Christian 
vocabulary in the Nomoi, the expression OypodSofov yevos acquires 
new meaning. Whereas in the Memorandum to Manuel Plethon 
closely defined the Hellenic political community according to lan- 
guage and paideia, he now does so by an appeal to homodoxia that 
involves religious ‘orthodoxy’ — not Christian, but pagan.1©7 


167 The contrast with Scholarios’ use of the 6udS0£o0s is telling of Plethon’s tactic to 
paganise Christian vocabulary. Cf. Schol. Adnotatio ad Eccl. Adv., OC 3.167.25~6: 
T| TTVEUMATIKT) TOV ONOSOFcov KoIveovian Kal 1) TEAcia UTTOTAYT) TPOS TOUS yynolous 
Troipévas. See above, Ch. 5, p. 253. 
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CONCLUSION 


The origins of Plethon’s pagan Platonism: the 
developmentalist thesis 


The fall of Kallipolis in 1354 had certain unexpected consequences 
for Archbishop Gregory Palamas. On board a ship forced to halt off 
the coast of Kallipolis to avoid shipwreck, Palamas and the other 
passengers observed the movements of the Turks on the Euro- 
pean shore. Before long the ship was captured and all prisoners, 
including the illustrious archbishop, were taken to Lampsacus. In 
an epistle ‘to his Church, while being a prisoner in Asia’, which 
nicely contrasts with Kydones’ Memorandum urging the Byzan- 
tines to take back Kallipolis, Palamas interprets the events along 
the lines of divine economy thus: ‘we have been delivered into 
their hands [i.e. of those ‘most barbarian of all barbarians’] as a 
minor punishment for our many sins in the face of God’." The 
‘calamities’ that befall Constantinople are ‘sent from above’ and 
the archbishop is unsure whether to see in them divine ‘disciplin- 
ing’ or God’s ‘abandonment’. 

But what is really of interest in this epistle comes next. Palamas 
tells us that the vast majority of Christians he met in Bithynia 
were asking why God had ‘abandoned our people (yévos) in this 
way’.? The Turks who captured Palamas appear to have offered 
a straightforward reply. The conquest is abundant proof of the 


Gr. Pal. ‘Epistle to his Church’ 3 (PS 4.121 4-14). For this fascinating document, in 
which the Turks are called by the archaic name Achaimenidae see Georgiades Arnakis 
(1951) 104~18. Orhan Gazi arranged for Palamas to discuss theology with a mysterious 
group of people called Chionai. Palamas’ dialexis is edited in vol. rv of PS (pp. 148-65). 
For the question of the identity of the shadowy sages and this inter-religious encounter, 
which cannot be dealt with here, see Georgiades Arnakis (1951) 107-9; Balivet (1999a) 
151-80 and (1993) 2-4; Miller (2007) 28: ‘at the end of the debate everyone seems 
satisfied, except for one of the Chionai, who punches Palamas in the eyes 

2 Gr. Pal. ‘Epistle to his Church’ 9 (PS 4.125.20—-3): Tov de TTAEIOVOoY Thy aitiav déarartouv- 
Too Tis Tp! TO LEeTEpOV Yévos TrApA OeoU TooaUTNS EY KOTOAELWECOS. 
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failure of the Christian religion: ‘This impious, hated by God ang 
all-abominable people’, writes the Hesychast, ‘boast that they have 
conquered the Romans because they are favoured by God.’3 

That this view was widespread finds corroboration ina notorioys 
dialogue written by Manuel II on the difference between Islam 
and Christianity. While in Turkish captivity in 1390/1 in Ankara 
Manuel appears to have conversed ‘for endless winter nights’ with 
a wise and influential old man from Babylon. Reflecting on the 
presuppositions of this dialogue, Manuel finds fault with the ‘fixe 
idea’ of his interlocutor that his people are prospering whereas the 
Romans are sunk in despair. The Muslim philosopher, so thought 
Manuel, was parti pris and misled by historical contingencies. 

Plethon would fully agree with the first clause laid out by Pala- 
mas’ capturers and Manuel’s interlocutor. Christianity could not 
guarantee the liberty and prosperity of the Byzantine citizens any 
longer. The impression that Christianity was a moribund religion 
responsible for the lamentable state of the empire was taking shape 
long before Plethon. So was the implication that the time was 
ripe and possibly opportune for radical changes. The testimony 
of Nicholas Kabasilas regarding those shadowy yet powerful lay 
circles in late fourteenth-century Constantinople testifies to both 
claims.° 

It is in this intellectual context that we should revisit the testi- 
mony of George of Trebizond. When Plethon announced in Flo- 
rence that ‘within a few years the entire world, with one mind 
and one preaching’ would adopt a new religion, he was not 
unique in considering Christianity to be morally and philosophi- 
cally bankrupt. Nor was he alone in looking for a novel religious 
paradigm beyond the rivalry between Christianity and Islam. So 
did Sheikh Bedreddin, Plethon’s contemporary Ottoman utopian 
reformer, who appears to have studied at the same place at the 


One 


Gr. Pal. ‘Epistle to his Church’ 8 (PS 4.124.7-9): Meyodauyotor yap 16 8uccepis 
Kal Geopioes Kal Trayiapov Toto yévos, as UTS Tis ohdv HeodiAias EmikpatobvTes 
Poopaioov. 

Recently the dialogue between Manuel and the Persian wise man achieved notoriety 
owing to an important albeit controversial lecture delivered by Pope Benedict XVI on 
12 September 2006 at the University of Regensburg. See here Demetracopoulos (2008). 
Manuel Pal]. Dial., PG 156.128-9. 

See above, pp. 359-69. 
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same time. Both men shared the belief that a phratria or sect, 
namely a small, dynamic movement destined to grow up in an 
alien environment, may actually succeed in instigating a radical 
socio-political reform.7 But only in Plethon’s case did the need 
to adapt to a changing world mean falling back on philosophical 
Hellenism. 


Plethon and Byzantine humanism 


How was it possible for such a radical form of Hellenism to emerge 
in the fifteenth century after ten centuries of clerical indoctrination’? 
[ have argued that secular and pagan Platonic tendencies latently 
persisted through Byzantine intellectual history. They were either 
parasitically attached to Orthodox Christianity as heresy, or trans- 
mitted through the channel of religious and intellectual dissimula- 
tion. 

Plethon’s philosophical paganism and utopianism correspond 
to the third phase in a tripartite transformative process of Platon- 
ism. The first phase of this process took place in late antiquity 
when pagan Platonism clashed with Christianity at the intellectual 
level. The completion of the second phase marks the adaptation 
of Platonism to a Christian world by means of its transforma- 
tion into humanism during the first and second Byzantine Renais- 
sances. In the fifteenth century the failure of Byzantine humanism 
to reform Roman Orthodoxy from within and overthrow Palamism 
led Plethon to a radicalised pagan version of Platonism. Plethon’s 
project was both philosophically and politically a profound reac- 
tion to the prevalence of Palamite Orthodoxy, a response to the 
Palamite counter-offensive to those humanist tendencies that made 
a gesture towards ancient philosophy. Seen in this light, the Mem- 
oranda are part of a progressive evolution of Platonism into a 
political religion that was aborted by doctrinal Orthodoxy and 
the post-Palamite clerical establishment. The Nomoi project is a 
reaction to the violent interruption of this evolutionary process. 

Palamite sources affirm that in the late fourteenth century pagan 
philosophers, Plato foremost among them, were still seen as 


7 Siniossoglou (2012). 
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mystagogues by acertain branch of Byzantine ‘enlightened’ inte]. 
lectuals. There is a thin yet fine line connecting Plato’s ideal of 
TreplAocognkotes OP8ds in the Phaedrus, the mystics and thyrsus. 
bearers whom Plato identifies with the true philosophers, the 
philosophers whom Barlaam the Calabrian venerated as some 
sort of Illuminati (oi Tredwtiopévoi, of 8eoTTa1), and Plethon’s 
sodoi in the Nomoi.® The Byzantine intellectuals responsible for 
the reinvigoration of these ‘Enlightened-ones’ were, in the eyes 
of their opponents, anything but Orthodox Christians, even if they 
were persistently self-defined as such. As Palamas saw it, Hel- 
lenism was working from within Christian heresy, or rather, Hel- 
lenism was using Christian heresy as its vehicle and means of 
expression. 

At the same time as a reaction to the ultimate prevalence of 
Palamism, Plethon’s paganism is a radicalisation of pagan Hel- 
lenic tendencies let loose in the course of the Hesychast con- 
troversy. These did not disappear upon the formal defeat of the 
humanist movement in the decades following the Synod of 1368. 
The Orthodox establishment had greater difficulty in suppres- 
sing the pagan core of the humanist world-view than in com- 
bating the intrusion of ‘Latinising’ tendencies. The intellectual 
roots of this world-view were too deep. Philosophical Hellenism 
was not a force newly introduced by means of translations, as was 
Thomism. 

Anti-Palamite discourse created a new, raw framework that still 
claimed to be Christian yet facilitated, if not encouraged, the 
potential emergence of intellectual converts to Hellenism. The 
pagan Platonic intellectual forces that Palamas combated found 
in Plethon a new host willing to take them to their most radi- 
calised position, beyond that reached by Barlaam and the brothers 
Kydones. Plethon disagreed with fourteenth-century Byzantine 
humanists on this crucial point: the possibility of subjugating 
pagan philosophy to Judaeo-Christianity. Oddly at first sight, 
he was here in full agreement with Gregory Palamas. The aim 
was no longer a Christian reformation derived from the moder- 
ate experimentation with secularism and the thought of ancient 


8 Cf. Phaedrus 69c—-d; Nomoi 252 (3.43.137); see also above, pp. 205-7. 
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Iiluminati. Rather, Plethon brought these pre-existing tendencies 
towards a distinctive anti-Christian and pagan outlook to their 
conclusion. 

The need to be radical was one-way, given the context. Not 
only did Palamism triumph, but Platonists like Theodore Meto- 
chites, whom Plethon greatly esteemed, for all their contribution 
to a revival of secularism, mitigated radicalism and adopted a 
defeatist, pessimistic world-view that made too many concessions 
to authority and bordered dangerously on the idea of man as a help- 
less puppet of cosmic powers. To some extent, these transparently 
non-Christian tendencies helped to challenge the Christian idea of 
divine providence and announce the need for a strong ideological 
substitute: Plethon’s heimarmene. In the meantime they weakened 
the will and capacity of the Byzantines to resist the devastating 
attacks of the Turks.’ 

Metochites’ ideal of Gewpntikds Bios is, indeed, a revival of 
Plato, albeit an apolitical and introvert one that did not ask for 
collective action any more than did the Hesychasts’ prayers. The 
moderate and compromising Platonism of the fourteenth century 
offered the foundations for Plethon’s radical reform; but taken in 
itself, this type of Platonism mollified and smoothed over the need 
for action. In the last analysis it prevented the crystallisation of 
any real alternative to Scholarios’ view that the fall of Byzantium 
and Hellenism was ‘God’s will’. It facilitated and preserved, rather 
than opposed the political theology of the religious establishment. 

This said, the anti-Hesychast party was not defeated before 
removing chunks out of the Orthodox armour. Ironically, it was 
Plethon, a man apparently much closer to Eastern Christianity than 
to the Latin West, who took up the task of continuing the human- 
ist endeavour. Viewed from this angle, Plethon’s Platonism was 
above all else a unique attempt to reverse and trace back the evolu- 
tion of Byzantine humanism to its historical and religious origins: 
philosophical paganism. Building on the rational perception of 
knowledge that was fully developed in the fourteenth century, the 
Nomoi merge the secular Plato of Byzantine humanism with the 
archetypical Plato of late antique pagan Neoplatonism. 


9 Beck (1952) 126ff.; Klein-Franke (1972) 2. 
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The question of Plethon’s anti-unionist agenda 


The fourteenth-century intellectual clash between Palamism ang 
humanism over the definition of Roman Orthodoxy provideg 
Plethon with raw material and direct links to Hellenising streams 
that he could not possibly fit into a Roman Catholic framework, let 
alone foster and develop. Even before the Hesychast controversy, 
a long series of Byzantine humanists from Psellos to Nikephoros 
Gregoras by way of Theodore Metochites constantly experimented 
with Platonist epistemology and ontology, creating a chain that 
provided the theoretical presuppositions for re-establishing a gen- 
uine Platonist political and metaphysical paradigm within a kin- 
dred geographical, linguistic and intellectual context. 

I have argued that this provides the key to explain Plethon’s role 
at the Ferrara/Florence Synod of 1438/9. Syropoulos’ chronicle 
reflects the priorities of an apologetical and political agenda.’ But 
even if we assume that his portrait of Plethon is accurate, this hardly 
means that Plethon supported Orthodoxy for the same reasons 
as his student Mark Eugenikos did. Rather, Plethon supported 
Orthodox Christianity because in his eyes Latin Christianity fell 
short of providing the conceptual building blocks and intellectual 
connections necessary for his Platonic reformation. 

The Greek Catholic George of Trebizond was certainly right in 
one thing: Hellenism in the East had always been so strong that 
even though Palamite theology fiercely combated philosophical 
paganism, it was itself liable to the accusation of sheltering paga- 
nising and Platonising tendencies — at least from a ‘Latin’ view- 
point. Roman Orthodox mysticism could only with great effort 
escape the recurrent accusation of engulfing and nourishing two 
doctrines that, since the time of the Cappadoceans, Maximus Con- 
fessor and Symeon the New Theologian, were subject to interpre- 
tations that carried the evil seed of pre-Christian religiosity. I mean 
the distinction between essence and energies in god and the inter- 
related doctrine of divine immanence, according to which divine 
energy pertains, connects and energises the whole of creation. The 
principal objection of all major anti-Palamite intellectuals was that 


*° Pagani (2008) 14-16; see above, pp. 125-7. 
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4 plurality of divine energies comes dangerously close to Proclan 
henotheism while in a sense re-sacralising the physical world."? 
With one possible exception, Celtic Christianity, this Hellenic con- 
nection was atrophic in the Latin West.’ 

This rendered Plethon’s endeavour purposeful in the Greek con- 
text. Paradoxical as it may appear at first sight, in the Roman East 
the theology of the Orthodox religious establishment that Plethon 
endeavoured to subvert shared common intellectual roots with the 
henotheist and panentheist paradigm that he was promoting. 

Plethon supported the Orthodox delegation because in his eyes 
the religious imperialism of the Catholics was far more of an obsta- 
cle than the introvert Palamite mysticism of the East. The tottering 
Byzantium was more likely to revert to its ancient philosophical 
roots, which were absent from or inactive in the West. The streams 
of ancient wisdom, to paraphrase Psellos, might surface in a Pelo- 
ponnese about to collapse — but they were more than likely to be 
suppressed under the hegemony of Thomism. If anything like a 
pagan Platonic revival was ever to take place, it could do so only 
within the intellectual context of Roman East. This was enough 
reason for Plethon to be more anti-Latin than was Scholarios. 

This thesis finds corroboration in the failure of Plethon’s radical 
Platonism to strike a chord among Renaissance Platonists. Ulti- 
mately, Plethon’s Platonism was meaningful in Byzantium, not 
in the Latin Renaissance. Outside the late Byzantine framework 
Plethon’s philosophical paganism was divested of its raison d’étre. 


Beyond Orthodox and Latin Christianity: 
a call for reformation 


Hellenism as a self-sufficient intellectual paradigm was despised 
by the Palamites but never openly or unconditionally embraced 
by their humanist opponents. The mutual exhaustion of the two 


'! The concession to modern terminology implied by the term henotheism is made here 
for heuristic reasons. See Chapters 5 and 6 for a full discussion of the relation between 
Palamism and philosophical paganism. 

'2 Eastern mystical theology appears to have affinities with Celtic Christianity, one version 
of Christianity that also assimilated pagan religiosity, possessed strong monastic roots 
and challenged the legalism of Roman Christianity and Latin scholasticism. On Celtic 
Christianity and the East see Chrysostomos Koutloumousianos (2008) 62, 95, [43. 
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intellectual camps left two alternatives for escaping from politica] 
and theological dead-ends: either Thomism, which emerged in the 
early fifteenth century as the new force challenging the author. 
ity of Palamas, or Hellenism. The controversy between George 
the Philosopher, the hardline Platonist who found refuge in Mis- 
tra around 1360, and Demetrios Kydones that took place around 
1365-9 is telling of the dilemmas that anti-Palamites faced on 
the aftermath of their defeat. Both men had done their service 
to the cause of Byzantine humanism and fourteenth-century anti- 
Palamism. Their philosophical ways parted with the ascendancy of 
Palamism to intellectual hegemony when the ex-comrades had to 
choose between Thomism and complying with the Orthodox estab- 
lishment. George’s criticism of Kydones’ fondness for Aquinas 
makes sufficiently clear that not all anti-Palamites were eventu- 
ally absorbed by Thomism and that philhellenism presented an 
alternative even if that meant ‘parting from one’s friends full of 
joy’. 

In Kydones’ full support for scholasticism, George appears to 
have recognised some sort of apostasy from the legacy of ancient 
Greece. For his part, Kydones did not fail to observe that George’s 
overzealous admiration for and belief in the superiority of ancient 
philosophy potentially bordered on paganism: ‘My dearest friend’, 
Kydones begins one of his epistles, “you are so dependent upon 
Plato’s doctrines that you put everything second to his Muse. ..’*4 
Kydones’ epistles make clear that in his eyes allegiance to the West 
was politically the most expedient and prudent choice. But he is 
on less solid ground in trying to persuade George the Philosopher 
that Aquinas would make even Plato and Aristotle join the Church 
and abandon the Academy and Peripatos.'> Byzantine theologians 
such as Kydones’ student John Kyparissiotes, Plethon’s students 
Bessarion and John Argyropoulos recognised Thomism as the 
only option. The early Scholarios, too, considered the possibility 
of a dialogue between East and West. Plethon is one of those few 
men who, like George the Philosopher, did not follow Kydones 
in his Thomist and unionist ideas. On the one hand, Plethon’s 


13 Dem. Kyd. Ep. 32.16—-22. '4¢ Dem. Kyd. Ep. 33.4-5. 
‘> Dem. Kyd. Ep. 33.72-6. 
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anti-Aristotelianism is a reply to the ascendance of Thomism.”® 


It is also a rejection of Eastern Orthodoxy. In his eyes pagan 
Platonism emerged naturally as the only force not in fact worn out 
but on the contrary strengthened by the intellectual civil war of the 
fourteenth century. 

Seen in this light Plethon is a forerunner of the Reformation 
rather than the Renaissance. The Plethonean attempt to steer a 
course between Orthodox Christianity as represented by the heirs 
of Palamas and Kydones’ Thomism anticipates Luther’s belief in 
the exhaustion of Christian theological discourse and the reforma- 
tive call to subvert the hegemony of clericalism. 

Plethon’s anti-Latin treatise, ostensibly rebutting John Argy- 
ropoulos’ pro-Latin sentiments, is particularly significant in this 
regard. One of Plethon’s dogged enemies, the acute Orthodox the- 
ologian Manuel Corinthios, was at one with Scholarios in holding 
that Plethon’s anti-unionist and anti-Latin convictions by no means 
dictated that his profession of Orthodoxy was sincere. Manuel 
appears to have been the first to discern behind Plethon’s little trea- 
tise the seed of anew theology that belonged neither to the Western 
nor to the Eastern Church. Plethon’s treatise against the Latins did 
not intend to refute Argyropoulos and bring him back onto the 
right track of Orthodoxy but rather suggested that beyond East- 
ern and Western Christianity a third option was always possible.'/ 
Certainly, in the Differences, the Nomoi and other works, the urge 
to open a third way leads to philosophical paganism. But in a sense 
the anti-Latin treatise stands out in the Plethonean corpus for sug- 
gesting that this selfsame subversive thrust could potentially lead 
to a reformation of Christianity rather than Hellenism. 


The essence of pagan Platonism 


Plethon was a pagan on philosophical rather than ritual grounds. 
There are four constitutive conceptual elements of his radical inter- 
pretation of Plato that clash with Roman Orthodoxy: a distinctively 


16 See Couloubaritsis (2006) 145; already Alexandre (1858: lxxvii) had interpreted the 
Neoplatonism of the Nomoi as a reaction to scholasticism. 
'7 As Manuel has it (BG 100) Plethon kpithv Kaleo tHta EauTov év ToIs TearyUaotv. 
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pagan ontology; epistemic optimism; multi-causalism or ‘poly. 
theism’; and political utopianism. This type of Platonism syb. 
merges the Judaeo-Christian notion of an ineffable divine Being 
within the human apprehension and cognition of Being; it rep- 
ders illumination dependent upon intellectual ascent; it advances 
a multi-causalist metaphysical model that substitutes the deter. 
minist notion of heimarmene or fate for Christian free will anq 
allows for an intermediate realm of Ideas/gods that compromises 
the Orthodox dichotomy between uncreated/unqualified essence 
and created/qualified substance; and it redefines salvation as 
the humanly realisable approximation of an ideally just polity, 
These are manifestations of a self-sufficient Platonic Ideal-type. 
For the first time since late antiquity Plato’s philosophy was reac- 
tivated in order to launch an assault on Christian theology and 
refocus on political rather than spiritual utopianism. 

Plethon is also a Platonist in so far as he develops the notion 
that approximation to divine truths and approximation to socio- 
political truths are strands of one and the same project. In the 
Timaeus knowledge of god is difficult but not impossible and 
in the Republic Socrates declares that ‘the things we have said 
about the city and its constitution’ are hard to come about “but not 
impossible’ .!® Significantly, the Timaeus begins with a summary 
of the Republic. Political reformism is intrinsically linked to tough 
epistemological, physical and cosmological endeavours. After all, 
in the Republic politicians are philosophers ‘who are able to grasp 
what is always the same in all respects’. To really know ‘each 
thing that is’ means to comprehend the ontological paradigm of 
the Forms — a prerequisite for establishing Kallipolis: ‘there is no 
way the city can be happy until it is designed by artists using the 
divine pattern’.'° The quest for Being results in the quest for an 
ideal State. 

I have argued that Plethon offers a radicalised variant of this 
thesis. The return to One gua Being in the Differences and in 
the Nomoi corresponds to a return to the ideal of the ‘most vir- 
tuous polity’ (oTrovSaloTaTn ToAlteia)’ in the two Memoranda. 
Ontological nostos and political utopia come together. 


18 Ti, 28¢3-5; Resp. 540d. '9 Resp. 484b-—d, 500d. 
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Plethon found in Plato’s closely defined and ordered polis a pat- 
tern suitable for the conservation of a utopian politeia. This model 
sharply contrasts with the openness of religious ecumenism. So 
does the Plethonean wish to comprehend Being contrast with 
apophaticism. Since late antiquity the Fathers of the Church 
branded any attempt at an intellectual circumspection (teptypadn) 
of the divine as idolatrous.?° Plethon abandoned the openness of 
theological apophaticism, which transcends both Being and non- 
Being, and opted for a ‘closed’ Platonic ontology that strives to 
apprehend the One qua Being within the limits of human reason. 
Plethonean ontology is tantamount to a self-sufficient systema hier- 
archically and rationally organised, thus humanly cognisable and 
finite that excludes Christian negative theology. 

In other words, Plethon was aiming at a philosophical relo- 
calisation of the notion of Being within exclusively ontological 
categories that mirrored the political relocalisation of Hellenism 
within the Peloponnesian framework. This disjunction between 
a distinctively pagan Platonic ontology and Orthodox theology 
translated into an ideological polarity between Plethon’s emerging 
proto-nationalism and the dominant trans-nationalism favoured by 
the Eastern Church. 

Plethon’s works reflect this tension diversely. The technical 
philosophical vocabulary and the form of a public lecture assumed 
in the Differences between Plato and Aristotle kept well hidden the 
actual polemical core of this seemingly academic work. Similarly, 
the esoteric character and the mythological fagade of Nomoi have 
perplexed modern scholarship with regard to Plethon’s intentions. 
In the Differences as well as in the Nomoi Plethon challenged 
apophaticism and the major proposition shared by Palamas and 
Aquinas that god is not in a genus, that the essence of god Is 
ultimately inaccessible to the human intellect. By subverting this 
central maxim of Christianity, Plethon advanced a world-view 
founded upon a distinctively pagan ontology. If god is cognisable, 
then he is not really beyond Being. By implication, there is no 
need to maintain belief either in an exclusive divine revelation or 
in a complementary soteriology. 


20 For treply pad?) as generating conceptual idolatry see above, pp. 31-6, 
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The philosophical paganism in the Nomoi does not stand alone 
Rather, the doctrinal affinities between the Nomoi, the Difference q 
the commentary to the Chaldean Oracles and the Monodia a 
Helenam Palaeologinam point to a consistent philosophical ang 
theological paradigm that Plethon pursued by employing differey, 
literary vehicles depending on context and audience. The distrj- 
bution of De fato independently of the rest of the Nomoi implies 
that Plethon did not intend to confine his philosophical paganism 
to some sort of an unpublished literary exercise. He was testing 
the waters. 

It might be objected that Plethon’s Memoranda are utterly dif- 
ferent from Plethon’s philosophical paganism as crystallised in the 
Nomoi project. The former are addressed to the politica! author- 
ities and meant as a political-social intervention; by contrast, the 
Nomoi are an introvert work in progress that appears to aim at a 
pagan secret society. The relation between the Memoranda and the 
Nomoi 1s more complicated than that. 

The two are connected by their anti-Christian intentionality. 
The Memoranda, I argued in Part III, are as provocative and 
anti-Christian as is the Nomoi — provided one looks at them 
in their proper literary and historical context. Plethon’s proto- 
nationalism in the Memoranda is the reaction to the evolution 
of Palamism from mystical theology to political ideology. They 
constitute a call to the secularisation of the state based on the 
imperatives of natural religion. They have nothing specifically or 
expressly Christian about them. Rather, the theological principles 
in the Memorandum to Theodore are abstract and dechristianised. 
They sharply contrast with the confessed and genuinely Judaeo- 
Christian view on man, history and the state that was expected from 
and is prevalent in all Byzantine ‘mirrors for princes’, including 
the ‘mirror’ written by Manuel II, the addressee of one of the 
Memoranda. 

Taken together with the large-scale secularisation plans reported 
by Kabasilas in his ‘Anti-Zealot’ treatise, and when opposed to the 
conventions of the ‘mirrors for princes’ genre as exemplified in 
Manuel’s own ‘mirror’, the Memoranda convey a daring secular 
and humanist reformist ideal that is anticipated only by Demetrios 
Kydones. Its complete suppression by the monastic takeover of 
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Church and State led naturally to a more radical reply: the philo- 
sophical paganism of the Nomoi. 

The failure of the secular reformism of the Memoranda insti- 
gated the pagan utopianism of the Nomoi. Natural religion and 
secularism in the former case and philosophical Hellenism in the 
latter are two sides of the same coin. One side is primarily exempli- 
fied in the Memoranda and is largely compatible with the humanist 
outlook of Demetrios Kydones; the other is openly pagan, primar- 
ily exemplified in the Nomoi and the Differences between Plato 
and Aristotle. In the Memoranda Plethon suggests the reorgan- 
jsation of politeia according to rational and secular categories 
while excluding a gargantuan monastic movement on the grounds 
that, as in Plato, man may achieve individual and collective sal- 
vation by means of his moral and intellectual qualities, rather 
than by psychophysical exercise. In the Nomoi though, Plethon 
moves from this secular type of Platonism to pagan religion as 
the motive force for socio-political reformation. Both projects are 
consequences and ramifications of a single diehard Platonic intel- 
lectual paradigm. 

My contention is that the Nomoi project is not only a reaction 
to the defeat of an emerging humanist philosophical paradigm but 
also one to aborted attempts at large-scale secularisation of the 
State to which Plethon personally contributed with the two Mem- 
oranda. The paganism of the Nomoi is the product of Plethon’s 
coming to terms with reality rather than the opposite. The cold 
reception of the secular measures contained in the Memoranda 
made abundantly clear that appeals to political authority and 
plans for extended secularisation of the State were condemned 
to failure. And yet in Plethon’s case the source that provided 
inspiration for the Memoranda, that is Platonism, was also capa- 
ble of generating more extreme and idiosyncratic versions of 
utopianism. 

In this regard it is instructive to read the Memoranda alongside 
the Monody for the Empress Helen.*" Possibly like the distribu- 
tion of De fato, the Monody confirms that Plethon expected some, 
at least, among the recipients of his popular works to become 


21 Lampros, PP 3.27§.10-277.1; Mem. [ 125.3-22. 
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acquainted with his pagan philosophy, even if this meant employ- 
ing considerable skill in calculated obscurity. Purportedly report- 
ing fundamental theological propositions, but in reality subverting 
all Byzantine genre conventions, the Monody recalls the Mer. 
oranda in persistently refraining from admitting even a single 
reference to Christianity. When read parallel to the Nomoi and the 
Differences, the theological propositions of the Monody cease to 
appear to relate to an abstract monotheistic religion (a notion which 
was scandalous enough in itself), and are shown to be consistent 
with epistemological and ontological premises that are fundamen- 
tally incompatible with Judaeo-Christianity, yet fully compatible 
with the pagan Platonic framework of the Nomoi.”” This reading 
of the Monody makes abundantly clear that the Nomoi was not 
a product of any purely literary, ‘esoteric’ experimentations with 
paganism. 


Philosophical implications of the Plato—Aristotle controversy 


Plethon’s Platonism signifies a return to what the Cappadoceans 
defined as ‘conceptual idolatry’, that is, the merging of God 
with human concepts about god. Maximus Confessor appears to 
have recognised in Hellenism an intellectual thrust that threatened 
to subvert the super-essentiality and ineffability of the Judaeo- 
Christian God and turn man into an ‘assassin of Logos’.?3 To some 
extent, the anxiety of Maximus explains why, from an Orthodox 
perspective, there has been a tendency to see in Plethon a fore- 
runner of Nietzsche.*4 Still, it is Plethon’s reception of Plato that 
poses more questions. 

Augustine is often quoted as affirming that of all philosophers 
Platonists are closer to Christianity. Augustine seems to have over- 
looked the fact that sometimes the most dangerous opponent is the 
one standing closest to you. In the Differences Plethon had no 
difficulty in maintaining the Augustinean theory of a proximity 


*2 On this reading of Monody see Ch. 6, pp. 300-6. Cf. Masai (1956) 267. 

*3 Max. Conf. Ambigua, PG 91.1129C: poveutai tot Adéyou. 

*4 Sherrard (1974) 123. But see the introduction, p. 36 for Nietzsche as forerunner of 
the post-modern relativist trend that liquidates the difference between Platonism and 
Christianity by downgrading both to the status of idolatry. 
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between Platonism and Christianity in a calculated move to under- 
mine the philosophical foundations of Eastern Orthodoxy from 
within. Throughout his life Plethon posed as a ‘ritual Christian’. 
[deologically and philosophically he belonged to an underground 
tradition of philosophical Hellenism that goes back to Plato. To the 
extent that one is sympathetic to the Plethonean interpretation of 
Plato’s epistemology, ontology and political philosophy, one may 
identify in Plato, rather than in Plethon alone, a genuinely pagan 
core that undermines the philosophical viability of any possible 
Platonic-Christian synthesis. 

These days the question regarding the differences between Plato 
and Aristotle is irrelevant to one’s religious identity. Contempo- 
rary scholarship might be unwilling to admit any necessary link 
between Platonism and paganism. And yet when Scholarios and 
George of Trebizond first crossed swords with Plethon they had no 
doubt that in the Differences Plethon was manipulating Plato as a 
vehicle to convey pagan philosophical notions. Of course, Schol- 
arios Claimed that he was equally well disposed towards Plato and 
Aristotle.25 We should do well to treat this statement with the same 
circumspection as Plethon’s declaration in the Differences that his 
assault on Aristotle stems from an interest in showing that Plato 
serves the Church better than Aristotle does. In the former case 
Scholarios puts forward the traditional view of agreement between 
Plato and Aristotle as an alibi for neutralising the threat presented 
by Plethon’s radical Platonism. In the latter case, Plethon under- 
mines the philosopher who appeared to the Church as an authority, 
Aristotle, while pretending to serve the Church. Both are expres- 
sions of dissimulation. 

Besides a deeply rooted Christian suspicion that Plato was the 
host of all things heretical that was newly confirmed by Thomas,”® 
Scholarios and George of Trebizond had further reasons to contend 
that Plato offered the ideal opening for experiments with pagan- 
ism. In the course of the Hesychast controversy the discussion 
regarding the universals (t& KaSdAou) was again made relevant 
and was reconnected with the fallacies of ‘Hellenic theology’.*’ 


25 Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.260-9. 26 See above, introduction, pp. 16-17. 
27 Gr. Pal. Ep. 1.9.10-21. 
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In Chapter 5 I argued that in the second half of the fourteenth 
century Palamites and anti-Hesychasts continuously exchangeq 
mutual accusations of pagan Platonism and, significantly, poly- 
theism. Each side accused the other of resurrecting Plato’s Forms 
and reintroducing to theology self-subsistent entities that compro- 
mised the transcendence of god. One thing is certain: by the end of 
the century Platonism was again in vogue, this time as the seedbed 
of paganising Christian heresy. 

But is this the only reason why Plethon opts for Plato rather 
than Aristotle for developing his pagan ontology and epistemol- 
ogy? Why do Christians from Hippolytus to Aquinas, Palamas 
and Scholarios associate Plato with heresy? What is in Plato’s 
philosophy that invites ideological and religious dissent and doc- 
trinal disestablishment? The reply, [ have suggested, is to be found 
in the Plotinean reception of Aristotle’s categories. These were 
arguably suitable for understanding the world of becoming, but 
not for approaching intellectually the divine realm. From early on, 
Aristotelianism was felt to have had a restricted scope posing as 
the ideal curriculum for an easily supervised Schulphilosophie and 
a useful tool of theological indoctrination. Aristotle’s conceptual 
apparatus was treated as if it was incapable of functioning on the 
religious level without its host: Christian Orthodoxy. The critique 
of Plato’s realm of Ideas/gods could be readily appropriated as 
purportedly supporting the radical ontological difference between 
a qualifiable sphere of creation and a super-essential unqualifiable 
godhead. Further, Aristotle’s deliberate focus on the empirical 
realm ostensibly complemented rather than competed with super- 
natural revelation and Palamite notions of illumination.?® Aris- 
totelian empiricism was potentially conformable to the mystical 
end of psychophysical experience of divine energies, thus leading 
away from intellectual illumination of the Platonic type. Man may 
indeed strive to acquire a firm knowledge of the particular mani- 
festation of beings in this world, even of the energies of god — but 
not of divine Being-in-itself. 

By contrast, Platonists never ceased to claim openly or covertly 
access to a supra-sensible world for which Aristotelians had little 


28 See above p. 275 for Philotheos’ use of Aristotle. 
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understanding or interest. The shifts and transformations of Pla- 
tonism had always been less predictable. Platonism was a slippery 
and ambitious philosophy, hard to fit into particular boxes. The- 
ologians like Scholarios were always aware of the fact that revivals 
of Plato’s philosophy might at any time claim to address religious 
questions officially monopolised by Orthodox theology. At the 
level of ideas Platonism was the only antagonist of the Christian 
religion. 

In Scholarios’ eyes Plato was potentially dangerous precisely 
because he could be read in unpredictable ways owing to his ten- 
dency to argue confusingly (ouyKexuyevers) rather than clearly 
as Aristotle does (Siwpicpévas Kal oarpdos).*? The late Plato 
‘obscured the glory of philosophy by mathematics’, he says, to the 
extent that his audience either pays attention to the surface literary 
qualities of his work or is diverted into a futile search for its con- 
cealed meaning. This is the problem with devout followers of Plato, 
continues Scholarios, namely that each one makes a different guess 
as to the meaning of his philosophy and disagrees about what is 
supposedly crystal clear.4° And yet ‘these men around Plethon (oi 
ireol TIAWGoove)’ unabashedly scorn Aristotle's attention to detail 
and precision as TroAUTTpay LooUNTY Kal uikpoAoyiav.*' Posing as 
Christian in the Differences and in Reply to Scholarios, Plethon 
claimed to use Aristotle to refute the standard Christian deductions 
from Aristotelian premises. The Plethonean attack on Aristotle 
is in reality a counter-attack on Roman Orthodoxy as defended 
by Aristotelians including Palamas and Scholarios. By crediting 
Aristotle, the Christians’ privileged authority, with atheistic ten- 
dencies, Plethon undermined the solidarity of Orthodox theology 
while introducing pagan Platonism by the back door. The discus- 
sion regarding the superiority of Plato or Aristotle initiated by the 
Differences was a Trojan horse. 


29 Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.108,20-6. © Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.15.33-16:1. 

3 Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.17.36-7. Similarly, in an attempt to explain why the early 
Fathers of the Church preferred Plato to Aristotle, George of Trebizond (Camparatia 
2.1.1.4-5) argued that Aristotle was not well known in late antiquity, but also that 
Plato’s obscure style functions more or less as a verbal trap, For George of Trebizond 
against Plato see Hankins (1990; 236-45), who notes that this treatise ‘has an excel- 
lent claim to rank among the most remarkable mixtures of learning and lunacy ever 
penned’. 
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By undermining the alleged compatibility between Aristotle and 
Christianity Plethon was doing more than stand up for pagan Pla 
tonism or deprive Christian rhetoric of its favourite point of refer 
ence. He was also paving the way for a liberation of Aristotle from 
successive Christian misreadings. For example, in Against Plethoy 
Scholarios, following Palamas and Philotheos, praises Aristotle to 
some extent for his adherence to metaphysical doctrines that are 
traditionally held (1, tatpios 86§a), while bringing to the fore. 
ground Aristotle’s respect for ‘those most competent’ in regarg 
to doctrines divinely inspired.3* In Against Scholarios Plethon 
exposes Scholarios’ use of Aristotle as manipulation. There js 
nothing in the passages from Metaphysics that Scholarios quotes 
confirming faith in any ‘holy and revealed necessity’ .33 The clear 
inference is that Aristotle was misleadingly quoted as allowing for 
a divine power in the Christian sense. Plethon reports Scholarios’ 
other misuses of Aristotle too, for example when observing that 
Aristotle was not an advocate of a creation ex nihilo any more 
than Plato was; and that Aristotle also believed in the immortality 
and transmigration of the soul, though at times he was uncertain 
and, in contrast to Plato, did not make the point forthrightly.34 
Scholarios would do well then, we read, to cast into the flames 
the commentaries on Aristotle that he says he is working on.35 
Scholarios’ destruction of the Nomoi by fire might be seen as a 
reply to Plethon’s sarcasms here. 

Plethon was deeply interested in reorienting Aristotle to a non- 
Christian world-view, and he worked to this end both in the 


3? Cf. Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.16.17-26 (and 4.22.10-13); Metaph. 1074a16-17 
1074b12-14. | 

33 Cf. Pleth. Contra Schol. 10.65-11.1; Schol. Contra Pleth., OC 4.16.17~26. In fact 
Scholarios decontextualises and manipulates Metaph. 1074a16-17: ‘And thus it is on 
son able to suppose that there are as many immovable principles — the statement of logical 
necessity may be left to more competent thinkers’, as well as Metaph. to74bi2-14, a 
passage that concerns ancient beliefs regarding the divinity of heavenly bodies: ‘To this 
extent only, then, are the views of our forefathers and of earliest thinkers intelligible to 
us.’ Plethon objects that Scholarios misappropriates Metaph. 1074a16-17. The ‘more 
competent thinkers’ Aristotle refers to are those more expert than himself in astron- 
omy, not any affirming the Christian ‘holy and revealed’ power/necessity. Aristotle was 
unsure in a specialised scientific question and he left it to those expert in astronomy to 
give a definite reply: “That is Aristotle’s point in this passage; but to judge from your 
own use of it, you have not the slightest idea of what he means.’ 

34 Pleth. Contra Schol. 10.42-6; 25.38-44. 35 Pleth, Contra Schol. 19.14-19. 
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Differences and in Against Scholarios. At the outset he appears 
to be in accord with Simplicius’ and Proclus’ aim, namely to 
uncover the essence of ancient philosophy. He then breaks with a 
very important aspect of their endeavour: the belief that Plato and 
Aristotle were in agreement. On the other hand, it is noticeable that 
Plethon’s adversaries, namely Scholarios and Theodore of Gaza, 
argue in favour of such agreement. Why would Scholarios take up 
the Neoplatonic line of argument and why would Plethon depart 
from a long-established tradition that tried to harmonise the two 
most important philosophers’? 

A close reading of the Plethon—Scholarios conflict reveals that 
the symphonia theory gradually became a serious obstacle to any 
potential regeneration of philosophical Hellenism. Admittedly, 
observes Plethon, in late antiquity Simplicius used the sympho- 
nia theory as part of his anti-clerical rhetoric (KATH THS EKKAN- 
otas), that is to say, in order to promote a unified Hellenic world- 
view. Simplicius was targeting those members of the Church 
who slandered Hellenic philosophers for being divided and hold- 
ing conflicting views. He did his best to return the accusation 
by aligning Aristotle with Plato and Parmenides. The implicit 
point was that it was Christian theologians who lacked doc- 
trinal unity, not the Hellenes. Scholarios appropriates Simpli- 
clus’ anti-Christian argument, unaware that it best exposes his 
own condition, ‘for you are often in a state of schism within 
yourself” .3° 

In the Byzantine context the symphonia theory and late antique 
pagan hermeneutics could hardly function any longer as a weapon 
of anti-Christian discourse, as Simplicius initially intended. Aris- 
totelianism had long been used as a tool of doctrinal exposition. 
The admission of the symphonia theory meant that Plato could 
hardly threaten the Church more than Aristotle did. It effectively 
neutralised Plato. Claiming that Plato and Aristotle were fun- 
damentally in agreement, while also advancing a predetermined 
and utilitarian reading of Aristotle, Christian intellectuals such as 
Scholarios and Theodore of Gaza hoped to dictate how Plato was 
to be read, appropriated and applied. Plato could not be put to any 


36 Pleth. Contra Schol. 2.1-13. 
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reformatory cause for as long as he was read as agreeing with 
badly digested Aristotle. ‘ 


Political implications of the Plato—Aristotle controversy 


The clash between competing understandings of Platonism ang 
Aristotelianism in the East carries with it religious and philosoph- 
ical significance but also political implications. It is remarkable 
that Aristotelians like Scholarios were keen to compromise with 
the conquerors, whereas Byzantine humanists of Neoplatonic ten- 
dencies turned to the West to mould a novel philosophical as wel] 
as religious identity. Is it therefore the case that in the late Byzan- 
tine context Aristotelianism was particularly embraced by those 
promoting collaboration with the Ottomans, whereas Platonism 
provided the philosophical incentive not only for religious but also 
for ideological and political resistance? As Balivet notes in an 
article provocatively entitled ‘Aristote au service du sultan!’, this 
might be a simplistic way of understanding the problem. This said, 
the fact remains that ‘those who stayed in Byzantium under the 
Turkish regime were more often pupils of the Lyceum than of the 
Academy’.*? Aristotelians such as George Amiroutzes and George 
of Trebizond were eager to claim the role of a ‘new Aristotle’ for 
‘the new Alexander’ — namely the sultan.3° Scholarios took the 
role of the new patriarch under Turkish rule. No known Platonist 
seems to have applied for either of these positions. 

Meanwhile, the cases of Greek émigrés in the second half of 
the fifteenth century and the early sixteenth appear to corroborate 
Plethon’s connection between Platonism and proto-nationalism. 
A few examples will illustrate the point. Like Bessarion, another 
devoted pupil of Plethon, Michael Apostoles, worked from Italy 
for the cause of liberating Greece from Ottoman occupation in 
a desperate attempt to persuade the Latins to intervene. The lib- 
eration of Greece was of primary concern to Marullus Tarcan- 
iota too, whose neopagan hymni naturales are most probably 


- Balivet (19994) 150. 
4 Balivet (1999b) 148-9. As Balivet notes the anti-Plethonist and Aristotelian Matthew 
Kamariotes also assumed an important role under Turkish rule. 
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influenced by Plethon. Arsenios Apostoles (1465-1535) contin- 
ued the philological work of his father Michael and edited Alci- 
nous/Albinus’ introduction to Plato and Psellos’ scientific works. 
Like his father, Arsenios appears to have thought that the ideolog- 
ical preparation necessary to liberate the ‘Hellenes’ and establish 
a neo-Hellenic state begins with the dissemination and study of 
Platonic philosophy. Perhaps the most prominent exponent of this 
circle is Markos Musuros (1470-1517), editor of the complete 
works of Plato and author of an Ode to Plato prefixed to his editio 
princeps.3° In these cases the link between Platonism and proto- 
nationalism first revived by Plethon finds new forms of expression 
and sharply contrasts with both the explicit preference for Aristo- 
tle and the policy followed by the Eastern Church in the Ottoman 
Empire. 

What attracted Plethon to Plato’s political philosophy in the 
first place? The reply is to be found in Plato’s notion of politeia 
as a closed, organic political entity that the governors ‘should let 
grow so long as in its growth it consents to remain a unity, but 
no further’.4° This ideal was irreconcilable with Orthodox reli- 
gious trans-national ecumenism. The idea of political community 
present within the Platonic understanding of politeia as an organic, 
finite and ordered system clashed with the potential universalism 
that philosophers such as Palamas and Scholarios recognised in 
Aristotle. 

The case of Averroes shows that this reading of Aristotle had 
deep roots. Averroes sensed the tension between the ecumenism of 
the shari’ a, which aimed at a universal society encompassing all 
mankind, and Plato’s belief in the organisation of a large number of 
virtuous communities of limited size defined by the antiquity and 
nature of the inhabitants, their neighbours and geography. Thus 
Averroes points at the ‘indubitable truth’ of the possibility of a 
universal society, presumably favoured by Aristotle.** Aristotle 
served the universalism of Averroes. He could be re-calibrated 
to serve the Orthodox universalism represented by Palamas and 


39 On national awakening and Platonism in Michael and Arsenios Apostoles, Markos 
Musuros and Marullus Tarcaniota see the remarks of Bargeliotes (2009) 51-2. See also 
Geanakoplos (1962) 290. 

4° Resp. 423b9-10. 4! Cf. Averroes, On Plato's Republic 44.20-46.26; Resp. 423a-€. 
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Scholarios, and thus implicitly the sultan andthe Ottoman imperj 
ideology. : 

It might be objected that Aristotle too is an advocate of the ideal 

of the city-state. He is in agreement with Plato in so far as he 
postulates that ‘experience also shows that it is difficult and per- 
haps impossible for a state with too large a population to have 200d 
legal government’ .** And yet Aristotle is easy prey to a convenient 
misappropriation when he observes that the potential ordering of 
an excessively large number of people ‘would surely be a task for 
divine power, which holds even this universe together’. The polit. 
ical Darwinism of Aristotle that begins with the household, passes 
on to the ‘village’ and then to the ‘city-state’ may be extended in 
the framework of a political but messianic teleology that added 
a divinely ordered ecumene as the real end of this evolutionary 
process.*4 

We have seen that apophaticism in theology appeared compat- 
ible with Aristotle’s metaphysics and categories by claiming to 
carry on from where the latter ostensibly stopped. In the same 
way, Aristotelean political philosophy appeared conformable to 
an understanding of politeia that claimed to complement his Poli- 
tics and advance beyond Plato’s ‘closed’ and finite Kallipolis. This 
led to Scholarios’ ‘heavenly politeia’. 

In Plethon’s epistemology illumination (EAAauwis) stands for the 
highest level of a religio mentis, that is the culmination of a human 
initiated intellectual endeavour, as opposed to spiritual illumina- 
tion; in like manner, in his political thought Plethon makes a daring 
conceptual shift with regard to the meaning of the word ootnpia. 
In the Memoranda Plethon shifts the focus from the Christian 
understanding of owtnpia as salvation to that of owtnpia as the 
safekeeping of man-made political entities. This is Plato’s under- 
standing of ocotnpia as the preservation of a terrestrial politeia.4 
Scholarios’ anticipation of redemption (owtnpia) in a heavenly 
politeia was a severe disincentive for the preservation of any terres- 
trial polity. According to Scholarios, the obliteration of the latter is 
the stepping stone to attaining the former. His call to approach this 


42 Pol. 1326a24-8, 1326b, 43° Pol, 1326a30-5. 44 Pol, 1252a-b, 
45 Resp. 429¢, 465d. 
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‘eternal home country’ effectively presupposed opening the gates 
of Constantinople to the conquering Turks in order to advance 
beyond transient and mundane notions of political ideology. The 
gap between Plethon’s and Scholarios’ conceptualisation of the 
word ootnpia is as irrevocable and absolute as is that between 
Plato’s and Christ’s understanding of the same word. 

In the last analysis the tratois of Plethon is different from that 
of Scholarios. Lévinas made a comparison that captures well this 
difference between Jewish-Christian ecumenism as advocated by 
Scholarios and the Plethonean attempt to reinvigorate Platonic 
utopianism. This concerns two archetypical figures whose shadow 
hangs over the clash between Plethon and Scholarios, as much as 
it does over that between Lévinas and Heidegger: 


To the myth of Ulysses returning to Ithaca, we wish to oppose the story of 
Abraham who leaves his fatherland forever for a yet unknown land and forbids 
his servant to even bring back his son to the point of departure.® 


Plethon tells a narrative of return, Scholarios one of departure. 
The former is Ulysses’ path, one of homecoming to the Greek 
polis, ancient onto-theology and the gods that died away when the 
ancient ideal of polis was abandoned. Plethon’s Ithaca is Mistra 
and the Peloponnese — that is, what was left of Greece. Scholarios 
opts for Abraham’s path and tells the story of a journey that has 
different points of departure and arrival. Like Palamas, he turns 
his back for ever on the remnants of the Byzantine Empire and 
departs from the whole Hellenic tradition of ta tatpic. Salvation 
is meta-historical. It is apocalyptic, millenarian and messianic. 
Zion is beyond history, a fatherland represented by the unity of 
the Church, not by that of the ontological ladder or ‘system’ as 
circumscribed in the Nomoi, nor by the restoration of any “most- 
virtuous polity’ as envisaged in the Memoranda. Plethon sought his 
utopia within history, Scholarios placed redemption in the world 
beyond. 


46 | évinas (1986) 348. 
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‘Spinozism before Spinoza’, or the pagan roots of modernity 


Plethon has been considered the spiritus rector of the Florentin 
Academy, or at any rate as a Byzantine forerunner of Renaissandl 
Platonism announcing the end of medieval ways to do philosoph 
and the dawn of a new era. Conversely, he has been held to have had 
limited influence among Italian humanists." But philosophical] 
the decisive issue lies elsewhere: in the difference between Hi 
version of Platonism developed by the Italian humanists and the 
essence of Platonism as recaptured by Plethon. It is because of 
this hermeneutical disparity that the alleged connection between 
Plethon’s Platonism and Renaissance Platonism is a misleading 
preconception in need of revision. 


| It was recently suggested that the significance of Plethon lies 
in the field of ‘cultural mnemonics’, in his ‘symbolic status as 
the “second Plato” from the East’ carrying esoteric knowledge to 
the West.* This is correct. However, there are other ways to think 


, Masai (1953: 83-8) was one of the first to deal critically with the problem of Byzantine 
influences in Renaissance Platonism, though seeing Plethon’s Differences as a ‘genuine 
manifestation of Renaissance Platonism’. Monfasani (1992: 52-3) — reverting to the 1902 
thesis of Della Torre — argued against Masai that Plethon’s Differences inaugurated a long 
and international debate regarding the relation between Plato and Aristotle but did not 
cause any significant involvement with Plethon’s Platonism nor substantially influence 
the philosophy of its recipients. Hankins (1990: 436-40) also argued that Plethon’s 
influence was ‘much slighter than has often been assumed’. See also Tambrun (2010) on 
the reasons for not overestimating the influence of Plethon’s Differences upon his Italian 
contemporaries. On the other hand, Blum has noted that Pico’s De ente et uno (1491) may 
be read as a reply to Plethon’s distinction between the Platonic and the Aristotelean views 
on the One and Being (P. R. Blum 2010: 106) and that Cusanus’ De docta ignorantia 
can also be seen as a reaction to Plethon’s provocative views (P. R. Blum 2004: 168). 
Further, as Beyer has observed, Lauro Quirini followed closely Plethon’s argument in a 
short dialogue that presents Aristotle’s spirit giving its replies to Plethon’s attack. But 
apart from that, Beyer (1994: 4) is right that the survival of plenty of manuscripts from 
the fifteenth century is abundant proof that Plethon’s work aroused continued interest 
even if, as Masai assumed, the work caused bewilderment. Admittedly, the existence 
of these manuscripts contrasts sharply with the limited appeal exercised by the ideas of 

, their author upon the philosophical formation of their recipients. 
Hanegraaff (2009) 41; Neri (2010) 288-91. 
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about Plethon’s significance. In this epilogue I will make a case 
that the discontinuity between Plethon’s philosophical paganism 
and Renaissance Platonism is an indication for the deeper philo- 
sophical significance of his project. Plethon’s ideas might have 
been unique in the Renaissance context. But they may not be so 
from the viewpoint of a history of ideas that focuses on intellec- 
ual connections that transcend strict periodisation. Plethon bears 
a more concrete significance because of the underlying conceptual 
affinity between his philosophical paganism and early modern sec- 
ular philosophical notions, Plethon is primarily significant because 
he announces hallmarks of modernity. 

The Plethonean effort to reform the way in which Plato and 
Aristotle were thought of by Palamites in the East and Thomists in 
the West was fuelled by the firm belief that Platonism was possi- 
ble only as paganism. Plethon signals the first consistent dechris- 
tianisation of Platonic ontology, one that was subsequently sup- 
pressed by Ficino and Renaissance philosophers. It is not a Plato 
Christianus but a Plato Paganus that he is echoing. Plethon’s 
interpretation of Plato mirrored the pagan Platonism of Celsus 
and Julian and broke with moderate or mainstream Platonism as 
introduced by Plotinus and late Neoplatonists, Stull, it was the 
latter type of Platonism that defined the intellectual identity of 
Renaissance Platonists. Holding to the theory of a concordance or 
symphonia between Plato and Aristotle, the Renaissance Platon- 
ists effectively derailed the Plethonean project of dechristianising 
Plato. 

Whereas Palamas and Plethon were conscious of the irreducible 
difference between Hellenism and Judaeo-Christianity as conflict- 
ing world-views, Ficino and Pico perpetuated the comfortable the- 
ory of their harmonious cohabitation. For example, in his treat- 
ment of the Chaldean Oracles, Ficino parts from Plethon’s pagan- 
ism and commentary by amalgamating the Persian Magi with the 
New Testament Magi.? Obviously, Renaissance Platonists did not 
want to follow Plethon down the dark alley of Platonism qua 
paganism, nor did they even consider this option. Their Platon- 
ism has an apologetical aspect.* But most importantly, during the 


3 Tambrun (2010). 4 Masai (1953) 89; Hanegraaff (2009) 41. 
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Italian Renaissance the possibility of a monistic (i.e. pagan) P] 
tonic ontology was ignored. " 
The situation changed on the eve of modernity when philos 
phers and textual critics including Gundling and Bayle called a 
a reinvestigation of Renaissance certainties regarding Plato, Ania 
totle, Hellenism and Christianity. The case for a new reception 
of ancient philosophy that Plethon made in his Differences wi 
not restated until Spinoza, whose ‘paganising’ philosophy cast its 
shadow over a Europe still nourished by the Renaissance myth 
of an alleged compatibility between natural theology and Judaeo- 
Christian exclusivity. Pierre Bayle and Jean Le Clerc and their like 
daringly exposed the fallacious basis of the Renaissance prisca the. 
ologia. This presumably aligned Plato with Judaeo-Christianity 
while in reality subsuming the former to the ultimate truth of 
the latter. Le Clerc objected that both Renaissance humanism and 
Latin scholasticism prioritised an approach to ancient philosophy 
that was manipulative and rhetorical. In order to subjugate Plato 
to religious orthodoxy, scholastics as well as Renaissance human- 
ists did not hesitate to gloss over essential differences between the 
Hellenic and the Judaeo-Christian outlooks. Further, the attempts 
of Vico, Doria, Conti and Gundling to define the relation between 
Platonism, Spinozism and Christianity led to the growing realisa- 
tion that the quest for establishing what Plato really thought and 
meant required an autonomous study of his philosophy. Modernity 
overthrew the Renaissance hermeneutical model by exposing the 
precious prisca theologia of Renaissance humanists as a rhetor- 
ical device put to the service of Christian doctrine. As Jonathan 
Israel put it, pagan philosophers had begun to speak for themselves 

again. 

The early modern approach to ancient philosophy was a reaction 
to Renaissance philosophy, rather than its continuation. Plethon 
anticipates not Renaissance Platonism, but the modern call for a 
novel reception of ancient philosophy. The hermeneutical endeav- 
our in the Differences qualifies as the first modern reading of Plato 
and Aristotle, in as much as, long before Bayle and Le Clerc, it 
calls for a study of Plato and Aristotle independently of a long 


5 Israel (2006) 537-42. 
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established Christian hegemony of interpretation and ideological 
manipulation. The early modern intellectuals reached their ground- 
breaking conclusions in the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
thanks to the newly developed tools of textual criticism. Plethon 
was already there in the middle of the fifteenth century through 
philosophical hermeneutics. 

Plethon’s Platonism confirms a now largely forgotten thesis 
developed in the first years of the seventeenth century by Bayle, the 
German textual critic Niklaus Hieronymus Gundling and Lutheran 
scholarship. This is that Platonism and Spinozism share acommon 
monist basis, one that, from a Christian position, is ‘atheistic’. In 
the following pages I will restate Gundling’s and Bayle’s thesis 
according to which a Spinozismus ante Spinozam is responsible for 
the survival and transmission of pagan Platonic monism to early 
modernity. In my version of this thesis, Plethon’s radical rehabil- 
itation of Plato is the philosophical mid-point between Platonism 
and the notorious proto-Spinozist spirit. 

In 1701 Buddeus believed he had uncovered and traced the 
development of ‘Spinozism before Spinoza’ (Spinozismus ante 
Spinozam) to its origins. Machiavelli (whose secular tendencies 
in I Principe are anticipated, we have seen, by those in Plethon’s 
Memoranda) was classed in the company of early Enlightenment 
thinkers such as Pomponazzi in a category of athei speculativi. 
This ‘philosophical atheism’ ostensibly planted the seed for the 
philosophy of the chief modern exponent of atheism, pantheism 
and of all sorts of heresy: Baruch de Spinoza. In like manner, 
Pierre Bayle and Diderot considered Cesalpino to be another proto- 
Spinozist who allowed only one unified reality, thus challenging 
the supra-essential nature of God. Giordano Bruno was also seen 
as a precursor of Spinozism owing to his perception of the whole 
universe as ‘one being’. 

Gundling took a step further in locating the intellectual roots of 
this early modern movement of proto-Spinozism in Plato. Redeem- 
ing Platonism from successive Christian dualistic misreadings and 
particularly from Renaissance syncretistic contortions, Gundling 
published an article with the catchy title ‘Plato atheos’. He pointed 
out — against Buddeus — that the Platonic god is immanent in the 
world of becoming, not transcendent in the Christian sense of the 
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word, and acts out of necessity, not out of free will, Accordip 

to Gundling, for all their obvious differences, Plato and Spins 
make remarkably similar claims: Plato postulates that wanm omni 
et omnia unum, Spinoza believed in unam substantiam. Both nase 
lions challenge the Judaeo-Christian doctrine of providential a 
ation ex nihilo asserting a world emanating from and participatin 

in a primary cause.° : 

Predictably, Gundling’s thesis stirred the waters. His approach 
ruled out an accommodation of Plato within the tradition of 
Christian prisca theologia of the Ficino type. If Gund Ing was right 
Renaissance Platonists were misled in their belief that Plato prefi a: 
ured Judaeo-Christianity. But beyond that, the roots of Spinozism 
should be looked for in a generic Platonic paradigm. 

The philosophical affinities between Plethon’s reception of Plato 
and “Spinozism’ makes this a defensible assumption, To begin 
with, the comprehensibility of god as the u/timum of human intel- 
lection is a particularly modern premise, typical of the Father 
of Enlightenment, Spinoza. Much like Plethon, Spinoza believed 
that the intellect stands for an eternal part of our mind that is 
naturally fitted to acquire and possess knowledge of god. Intellec- 
tual perfectibility is natural to man. But most importantly, Spinoza 
opposes the equivocal use of the word ‘substance’ more daringly 
than Descartes had ever done. | 

Challenging the scholastic position that derives its inspira- 
tion from Aristotle’s theory of the equivocity of Being, Spinoza 
advanced a one-substance monistic theory according to which all 
things proportionally express the essence of god. The more we 
know their essence, the more we know divine essence. 

This reciprocity between monistic ontology and epistemic opti- 
mism is a tenet of the philosophical paradigm that vitalises 
Plethon’s pagan Platonism. Long before Spinoza, Plethon turned 
against the equivocity of Being and established a unified ontolo gy 
that challenged the most fundamental Christian Orthodox doc- 
trine: that there is no community, nor similarity, nor even any- 
thing resembling a possible ontological analogy between created 


6 ‘ 
On the controversy regarding Plato as founder of proto-Spinozism, Gundling and the 
reaction of men like Fabricius, Brucker and Zimmermann see Israel (2006) 483, 486-91. 
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substance and the uncreated essence of god. In both cases the 
transcendence of the Judaeo-Christian godhead 1s abolished and 
nature is rendered ontologically connected to god. Thirdly, much 
like Plethon, Spinoza develops an essentially Stoic deterministic 
world-view according to which to be free means to synchronise 
with necessity. Moreover, we have also seen that, like Plethon, 
Spinoza advances a political religion that seeks to disarm clerical- 
jsm in markedly similar ways.’ 

Whereas Spinoza mainly conversed with ancient philosophy 
indirectly through a critical assessment of Descartes’ philosophy, 
Plethon did so by reverting to the primary sources: Plato, Aristotle 
and their appropriation by the Christian theological authorities. 
The pagan-secular reformation envisaged in the Memoranda, the 
Differences and the Nomoi is ultimately the product of an origi- 
nal and extended hermeneutical exercise that 1s, in its own night, 
unprecedented. 

This represents a significant shift from one tradition or way of 
doing philosophy to another. It marks a departure from the Pro- 
clan commentary tradition, which aimed at preserving Platonism 
under circumstances conditioned by the Christian hegemony of 
discourse. Ancient philosophy was not seen as capable of pro- 
viding an alternative to the political, ideological and religious 
crisis of late Byzantium. H. D. Saffrey noted that with Proclus the 
philosophy of Plato becomes a mystagogia: it acquires a sacred 
value — and in this sense Proclus’ spiritualism prefigures medieval 
philosophy.® Plethon struggled to move away from precisely this 
medieval Christian reading of Plato. Though well versed in Pro- 
clus, Plethon is pursuing a modern Plato, not a mystical medieval 
one. Plethon’s Platonism was not another heresy of humanist ten- 
dencies inspired by Plato; rather, it pressed for its philosophical 
and doctrinal autonomy. For the first time since Julian, Platonism 
seemed capable of abandoning its parasitical life within Christian 
heresy —one that had provided pagan Platonism with the means to 
survive for centuries — and claim its self-sufficiency as a consistent 
philosophical and religious world-view that had its own answers 
on offer. 


7 SeeCh.7,p.379.  ® Saffrey (1984) 182. 
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This explains why Proclan hierarchies are subverted, theyyo 
abandoned, the Chaldean Oracles amended and secularised jo 
above all, why there is a break with the Neoplatonic commentay | 
tradition in both its aims and form. Tellingly, in the Nomoi Plato is 
neither quoted nor commented on. The essence of Platonic Philos. 
ophy is extracted and reformulated according to new philosophi. 
cal concerns, just as in the Memoranda Plato is utilised in ordey 
to meet immediate reformatory needs. Plethon’s express interest 
was in modernising the Platonist world-view, not in producing 
introverted commentaries after the example of Proclus and Sim. 
plicius. He consciously abandons the safe yet tired constructs of 
Neoplatonist commentary, instead advancing a reading of ancient 
philosophy that is definitely modern. 

A century before Luther, Plethon employed hermeneutics as the 
main means for providing an alternative to Orthodox and Latin 
Christianity. The upshot we might well describe today as mod- 
ern in so far as Plethon claimed that justice, moral philosophy, 
as well as knowledge and truthfulness depend upon a universally 
valid rational discourse rather than upon the authority of inher- 
ited religious institutions. In particular the first book of the Nomoi 
qualifies as a manifesto of modernity owing to its (re)introduction 
of common notions and rational discourse as sufficient criteria 
for choosing correctly from among a variety of possible haireseis 
biou. By making an appeal to a consensus gentium, this move antic- 
ipates one of the greatest achievements of modern Enlightenment 
rationalists. 

Voltaire’s Le philosophe ignorante (1766) features a chain of 
ancient Sages as exponents of a trans-historical moral principle 
that is very similar to the one in the Nomoi (Zoroaster, Pythagoras, 
Plato). Modern deism is associated with classicism, free-thought, 
moral realism, political reformism and natural religion that culmi- 
nated in the Enlightenment. Plethon testifies to its pagan Platonic 
roots. The driving intention of the Nomoi to fashion ideology and 
utopianism into a science, a systematic and applicable science 
that fully exploits the intellectual capacity of man, became the 
tenet of nineteenth-century ultra-radical heirs of the Enlighten- 
ment as well as of utopian socialism. One of the first scholars 
to focus on Plethon’s political reformism, H. F. Tozer, wrote at 
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4 time when the cult of progress and the utopianism of Saint- 
Simonist cells still exercised fascination among European intel- 
lectuals. Tozer noted a parallel between Plethon’s scheme and the 
reformist plans of Saint-Simon ‘in our century, which in several 

oints it resembles’.? This was the view of Charles Alexandre, 
1o0.'° They were right. Like Plethon, Saint-Simonists attempted to 
reintroduce an archetypical religion founded upon positivism, rad- 
ical reformism, the re-sacralisation of the physical universe and 
human ratio, eventually resulting in an imaginary institution of 
society or ‘social imaginary’."* 

It is no coincidence then that the first consistent attempt to 
revive polytheism on Greek soil after Plethon took place in the 
aftermath of 1789, when utopian circles continued to experiment 
with variations of the revolutionary Cult of the Highest Being. 
Around 1797/9 Jacobins in Kephalonia combined their plans for 
the redistribution of land, direct democracy, communality and abo- 
lition of all debts with a call for the overthrow of the Christian 
religion and a return to the ‘national’ polytheist religion of the 
Greeks.!? Once again, utopianism and paganism combined to sub- 
vert the political and clerical establishment and initiate the regen- 
eration of mankind.'3 Anticipating Enlightenment philosophes, 
Saint-Simonist intellectuals, ultra-radical Jacobins and quixotic 
heretics, Plethon oscillates between the ancient, medieval and 


.o 


Tozer (1886) 378-9. Hence, ‘we may admire Plethon for his determination, in spite of 
all discouragements, not to despair of the state. But his scheme, like that of Saint-Simon 
in our own century, which in several points it resembles, must be reckoned among those 
which could not have taken a practical form.’ 
10 Alexandre (1858) Ixxxiv. 
11 On the social imaginary and utopianism in Saint-Simonism see Picon (2002). 
12 For the sources reporting on this virtually unknown utopian endeavour see Simiossoglou 
(2008b) 46 and n. 63. 
'3 Within the same context, the intellectual ramifications of Plethon’s Platonist-deist virtue 
of theosebeia are discernible in the cult of Theosebeia founded by Theophilos Kaires, 
the radical philosopher and heretic who reacted to anti-Enlightenment conservatism 
by attempting to reinstitute a ‘sacred philosophy’. Like Plethon, Kaires turned back to 
antiquity in order to retrieve the essence of what Proclus christened "Greek Theosophy’ 
(Procl. Plat, Theol. 5,127.16: EAAnwixt) Gecoogia) and establish with old materials a 
modern rational religion, eventually clashing with the clerical establishment. On Plethon 
and Kaires see Argyropoulos (1987/8) 391-5; (1982) 207-12; Siniossoglou (2008b) 81- 
2, Podskalsky (1977: 38 n. 125) correctly recognised im Plethon a theosophist, though 
without noting the parallels with Neoplatonic and modern versions of philosophical 
theosophy. 
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modern intellectual paradigms. To some extent oxymoronic th 
Plethonean project appears to promise a return to Plato and pap: ‘ 
ism; and yet, consciously or not, Plethon was pointing fora 
towards the ambiguities of modernity. After all, one of the i 
modernist poets, Ezra Pound, was deeply fascinated by Plethon a 
. In a nutshell: Plethon discerned the connection between secular 
ism and paganism that lies at the centre of the project of modernit 
His version of philosophical Hellenism anticipates modernity Ne 
separating Church and monasticism from the affairs of the State: 
posing the crucial question regarding the relation between vig: 
and State and prioritising a proto-national mobilisation; by oppos- 
ing to religious messianism and mysticism a rational notion of 
godlikeness and political/natural religion that runs through the 
Enlightenment ideal of incessant scientific and political progress: 
and finally by advancing from Platonism those deist and monist 
tendencies that became dominant in modern religious experimen- 
tations from Spinozist pantheism to the ‘religion of humanity’ of 
Auguste Comte and the cult of progress of Saint-Simon. 


™4 On Plethon’s influence on Pound’s occult interests and 
oetry see Tryphon 
(1992) 127, 138-42. Posy ryphonopoulos 
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Nemesius, 184 
Neoplatonists 
and hermeneutics, 59-62, 83, 181, 286, 
294 
and intellectual resistance to 
Christianity, 54-62, 76 
reception of in the ninth century, 62—4 
Nero, 380 
Nicholas of Methone, 26, 85-7 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, 36, 77, 408 
Nikephoros, monk, 94 
Notaras, Loukas, 352 
Numa, 108, 194 
Numenius, 218, 244 


occult, 7 

and Byzantine humanism, 64 

and Greek philosophy, 77 
Oises, Manuel Raoul, 132 
Olympiodorus, 49, 55, 61 
Olympus, Mount (Bithynia), 80 
Origenes, 17, 276, 375 

on Plato’s Timaeus, 195 
Ottomans 

and Christian monasticism, 342 

influence on Plethon, 335; see also 

Bedreddin, sheikh, 


paganism 

accusation of, 14, 25-6, 28, 62, 64, 7I, 
87, 93, IOI, 102-8, 266, 400 

and totalitarianism, 313, 384-92 

as philosophical Hellenism, 13, 15-21, 
121, 142 

modern, 15, 38 

ritual, 27, 58, 59, 78, 159, [92 


Palaiologos, Constantine, 6 
Palaiologos, Manuel II, 1, 129, 335, 351, 
356, 372 
and monasticism, 341, 363 
and Plato, 1-3 
and Plethon, 3-4, 131, 328-31, 368 
and secular reformism, 361, 364, 
384 
as philosopher-king, 346 
Hypothekai, 381—4, 406 
on Islam and Christianity, 396 
Palaiologos, Thomas, 331 
Palamas, Gregory, I2, 15, 93-100 
accused of Hellenism, 107, 271, 400 
against Akindynos, 17, 228, 255, 266 
against Barlaam, IOI, 205-0, 227, 265 
against philosophical Hellenism, 17, 21, 
26, 27, 33, 58, 104, III, 171, 188, 
201-2, 261, 265-73, 398 
and Proclan Neoplatonism, 190-1 
and Suhrawardi, 171 
and the Jesuits, 97 
compared with Plethon, 21, 278, 291-2 
in Ottoman captivity, 395 
on divine essence and energies, 186, 
202, 226-30, 266, 270~2 
on faith, 201% 
on property, 338, 365 
on spiritual death, 22 1-2 
panentheism, 224 
Pantainus, 200 
Pantechnes, iatrophilosopher, 87 
pantheism, 224, 242, 248, 267 
Parmenides, 240-2, 283-4 
Paul, 26, 371 
Petrarch, 32, 95, 376 
Philo, 184 
Philokalia, 97 
Photius, 65, 298, 381 
Pico della Mirandola, 8, 23, 172, 419 
compared with Plethon, 164-5, 168, 
I 84, 249 
piety, cosmic, 27, I10, 257 
Pindar, 189 
Plato 
and Aristotle, 6-7 
and utopianism, 22, 152, 344-6 
Epinomis, 281, 318 
Gorgias, 190, 281 
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Plato (cont.) 
Idea of the Good, 42, 192--3, 241, 
244-6, 285, 293, 296, 309 
in agreement with Parmenides, 241, 
283-4 
Laws, 5, 178, 187, 196, 257, 281, 310, 
313, 340, 342, 343, 344, 377, 380, 
387 
Parmenides, 240-1, 250 
Phaedo, 176-7, 196, 197 
Phaedrus, 78, 96, 172, t97 
Philebus, 184, 196 
Republic, 3, 32, 41, 62, 78, 192-3, 
196-7, 241, 244, 318, 330, 334, 336, 
340, 389, 404 
Sophist, 196, 284, 286 
Statesman, 178 
Symposium, 184, 197, 281 
Theaetetus, 164, 173, 179 
Timaeus, 62, 179, 184, 187, 195, 197, 
198, 218, 251, 271, 294, 404 
World-soul, 260-1, 286 
Platonism 
and Aristotelianism in Byzantium, 6-7, 
29, 143, 274-5, 417 
and Christian heresy, 16-17, 58, 398, 
409, 423 
and philosophical paganism, 6, 17-19, 
187-0, 271, 276, 292, 293-300, 
306-12, 397, 400, 403-8, 417, 
419 
and secularism, 30, 45, 53, 397, 407; 
see also Hellenism, philosophical 
and Spinozism, 420-4 
Christianised, 297-300, 419-20 
esoteric, 60, 89 
Plotinus, 8, 33, 42, 108, 113, 165, 185, 
192, 221, 243, 278, 298, 299, 316 
against the Stoics, 234 
criticism of Aristotle, 226 
on substance, 231 
on the human soul, 184, 187 
Plutarch, 108, 141, 165, 184, 194, 245, 
316, 317, 318 
polytheism, 83, 256, 264, 269, 276-7, 278, 
298, 306-12, 390-1, see henotheism 
and the ancient polis 425 
in modernity, 425 
Pomponazzi, 184 
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Popper, Karl, 163 7 
Porphyry, 54, 59, 67, 75, 81, 141, 155, 
192, 195, 218, 226, 299 
arbor porphyriana, 284 
Poseidon, 254, 258, 261, 280-2 
Pound, Ezra, 9, 426 
Presocratics, 37 
Proclus, 49, 141 
and Palamas/Hesychasm, 190-1 
and Parmenides, 240-2 
and religious dissimulation, 54—7 
compared with Byzantine humanists, 
27 
compared with Plethon, 19, 186, 190, 
213-14, 219-21, 238, 255, 283-4, 
286-8, 292, 312, 317, 423-4 
on illumination/godlikeness, 174, 
213-14, 221 
on interpreting Plato, 60 
on the flower of the soul, 218 
reception of, in Byzantium, 62, 72, 82, 
85-8, 2908 
Prodicus, 373 
pronoia system, 335, 363 
property 
communality and community of, 337-8 
private, 364-5, 366 
Protagoras, 182 
providence, 317 
Ps.-Archytas, 244 
Ps.-Brotinus, 244 
Ps.-Dionysius Areopagita, 68, 87, 92, 98, 
200, 202, 230, 235, 246, 272, 304, 
306, 311 
Psellos, Michael, 14, 20, 27, 28, 53, 299, 
400 
and dissimulation, 71-83 
and Neoplatonic hermeneutics, 62 
compared to Plethon, 72, 214-17 
epistle to Xiphilinos, 81 
on fate, 314-15, 321 
reading Gregory of Nazianzus, 79 
Ptolemy, 65 
Pythagoras/Pythagoreanism, 54, 61, 64, 
gO, 100, 108, 113, 179, 194, 285, 
292, 336, 424 


realism, metaphysical and moral, 176, 
180-2, 424 
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Reformation, 12, 403 
relativism 
hermeneutical and philosophical, 176, 
182-3 
religion, natural, see theology, natural 
Renaissance Platonism, 20, 422 
and Plethon, 13, 45, 168, 184, 249-50, 
314, 359, 377, 418-20 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 338 


Saint-Simon, Claude Henri de Rouvroy, 
425 
Sallust, pagan philosopher, 121 
salvation, 18, 344, 347-59 
Platonic and Christian, 346, 351, 365, 
416 
Sardanapalos, 380 
Sathas, Konstantinos, 50-3, [10 
scepticism, 182 
Scholarios, Georgios Gennadios, 15 
against determinism, 316 
against Plethon, 5—7, I1, 17, 38, 120, 
165, 233, 293, 306, 313 
and Hesychasm, 117, 166, 200 
and Mistra, 131 
and the destruction of Plethon’s Nomoi, 
138-41, 388 
and the Juvenalios affair, 134-8 
in agreement with Palamas, 246 
interpreter of Aristotle, 262, 306; see 
also Aristotle/Aristotelianism, 
compatible with Christian Orthodoxy 
on divine super-essentiality, 246-7 
on Plethon’s religious dissimulation, 
133, 141-7 
on salvation, 352-5 
on the end of the world, 357 
Seneca, 321 
Sigismund, emperor, 347 
Simplicius, 55, 218, 242, 294, 413, 424 
Sinai, Mount, 81 
Socrates, 60, 61, 196, 298 
Sparta, 135, 336, 350, 351, 378 
Sphrantzes, 126 
Spinoza, Baruch de, 16, 45, 241, 315, 379, 
418, 420, 421, 422, 423 
and Plethon, 379, 422-3 
Stoics/Stoicism, 181, 234, 315-22, 338, 
365, 373, 423 


Stoudites, Theodore, 64, 65, 199 

Sufism, 289 

Suhrawardi, 8,94, 171, 180, 281, 282, 
290 

Suleyman, Bey, 347 

Sun god, 121, 259 

Symeon the New Theologian, 221, 224, 
272, 400 

compared with Psellos, 76, 79 

Synesius, 60, 218 

Synodicon of Orthodoxy, 27, 28, 84-5, 
102, 209, 280 

Syropoulos, historian, 125-7, 400 


Tafur, Pero, 382 

Talmud, 37 

Tarcaniota, Marullus, 9, 120, 414, 415 

taxation, 338-40, 367, 383 

Taylor, Thomas, 165 

Thabor, Mount, 93, 201 

Thales, 257 

theism, 226, 260, 265, 300 

god as person, 226—30, 246, 247, 250, 

267, 292 

themes, 331 

Theodore II Palaiologos, 4, 131, 328, 
333 

Theodore of Gaza, 7, 23, 133, 144, 174, 
313, 321, 385, 413 

Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 202 

Theodosius, emperor, 58 

theology, natural, 27, 80, 109, 146, I7I, 
338, 377, 379-80, 387, 407 

theology, negative, 226-30, 265-6, 
311 

and Neoplatonism, 165, 190-1, 227, 

247, 249 

theoria, Christian and Hellenic, see 
illumination 

Thessaloniki, I, 114, 117, 122, 365 

theurgy, 78, 80, 87, 103, 166, 192, 212 

Thomism, 4, 29, 30, 33, 85, LOO, 102, 103, 
104, ILI, 117, 123, 124, 128, 166, 
210, 233, 266, 268, 269, 273, 300, 
398, 401, 402, 403 

Timaeus of Locri, 280 

Titans, 259, 286 

Tornikes, George, 87 

Toynbee, Arnold, 23 
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utopianism, 5, 18, 21-3, 205, 341, 354, 
424 
and paganism/polytheism, 384-92 
and secularism, 44, 407 
and social engineering, 344 
Platonic, 344-6 
spiritual, 354—5, 385 


Venice, 340 
Vico, Giambattista, 420 
virtue/virtues, 170, 176 
Christian versus political/secular, 
369-77 
Voltaire, 424 


Weber, Max, 19-20 
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Xenocrates, 285 
Xenophanes, 182 
Xenophon, 343 

Xerxes, 106 oe 
Xiphilinos, Ioannes, 76,-77, 79-81 


Zealots of Thessaloniki, 114, 360 
Zeno, Stoic philosopher, 317 
Zeus, 81, 146, 183, 239, 248-9, 252, 
254-6, 262, 267, 279-82, 285, 293, 
308, 370, 390 
fate and necessity, 317—18 
Zigabenos, Euthymios, 85 
Zizioulas, John, 187 
Zoroaster, 164, 179-81, 183, 424 
and the Chaldean Oracles, 215 
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